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Approaches to the study of social conflict: 


introduction by the editors 


I 


The papers presented in this issue grew 
directly out of the 1956 annual Social Sci- 
ence Colloquium which was held under the 
auspices of the Graduate School of North- 
western University and was devoted to con- 
flict.1 Most interdisciplinary conferences in 
recent years have laid heavy stress on the 
mutual exchange of research techniques— 
on methodology in the narrow sense. Behind 
our choice of a crucial substantive area of 
social analysis was an explicit assumption 
that the several disciplines concerned with 
the science of man have additional reasons 
for communicating with one another. To the 
extent that the social sciences are both so- 
cial in focus as well as rigorous and scientific 
in approach, we felt they must also offer 
some convergence of data and theory. Per- 
sistent differences in vocabulary and in pro- 
fessional purposes often obscure important 
data links, propositions whose inclusiveness 
spills over disciplinary boundaries, and the 
complementarity, if not formal integration, 
of concepts and theories. It would be easy, 
of course, to overstate these submerged com- 
monalities, but the literature on interdisci- 
plinary collaboration sometimes tends to 
highlight only the divergencies. Further- 
more, narrower methodological considera- 


1The faculty committee which planned the 
colloquium consisted of Karl de Schweinitz (eco- 
nomics), Donald J. Lewis (psychology), Clar- 
ence Ver Steeg (history); Raymond Mack (soci- 
ology), and Richard C, Snyder (political science) 
co-chairmen, , . 


tions are often more satisfactorily treated in 
terms of a substantive problem in which the 
several social sciences have related interests. 

There were two other major reasons for 
the selection of social conflict. First, in addi- 
tion to the age-old concern with conflict as 
a pervasive phenomenon in social life, more 
recent scholarly activity has been manifest 
in such works as UNESCO, The Nature of 
Conflict; Brend, Foundations of Human 
Conflict; Bendix and Wolff's translation of 
Simml’s Conflict and the Web of Group- 
Affiliations; Singer, The Idea of Conflict; 
Williams, Reduction of Intergroup Tensions; 
Cantril, Tensions That Cause Wars; Stagner, 
The Psychology of Industrial Conflict; Lew- 
in, Resolving Social Conflict; Chase, Roads 
to Agreement; Bryson et al., Conflicts of 
Power in Modern Culture; Coser, The Func- 
tions of Social Conflict; Burrow, The Biology 
of Human Conflict; Wright, The Study of 
War (2 vols.); Kornhauser, Dubin, and 
Ross, Industrial Conflict; Gluckman, Custom 
and Conflict in Africa; Sherif and Sherif, 
Groups in Harmony and Tension; Northrup, 
Ideological Differences and World Order; 
and many others. Various kinds of intra- 
disciplinary concerns are by now well 
known, but sporadic cross-disciplinary bor- 
rowing and analysis have occurred too. Psy- 
chologists have studied international conflict 
and labor-management strife. Economists 
have inquired into the clashes of interest be- 
tween business firms and between govern- 
ment and the economy. Sociologists have ex- 
plored the interrelations of social class and 
social status, on the one hand, and political 
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behavior, on the other. Political scientists 
have had to pay attention to the ethnic and 
religious rivalries which have long been in- 
vestigated by anthropologists and social psy- 
chologists. Historians and philosophers have 
viewed intercultural conflict in terms of the 
clash of ideas. 

Insofar as social scientists have attempted 
to describe and explain one specific mode of 
social interaction—conflict—their researches 
would appear to share a common base, al- 
beit usually an implicit one. Despite the 
activities mentioned above, there has thus 
far been relatively little concerted effort to 
pool findings, to replicate fruitful inquiries, 
and to integrate related concepts and 
theories. Hence it seemed worthwhile to 
discover how much common ground exists, 
as well as to examine the differences in ap- 
proaches to the same general phenomena. 

The second major rationale rested on a 
conviction that social conflict might offer a 
“natural” empirical and conceptual frame- 
work for interdisciplinary communication. 
To be sure, not all social scientists share a 
central interest in bureaucratic pathology, in 
the workings of the market, in the disruption 
of the family, in war, in strikes, and so on. 
However, unless one makes risky assump- 
tions about the uniqueness of either the 
basic properties of various types of conflict 
or the nature of analytic approaches, then 
it would seem justifiable to push beyond the 
more obvious empirical relevancies and 
overlaps (e.g., between intranational and in- 
ternational conflict) and beyond the some- 
times premature attempts to reduce from 
one theoretical level to another (e.g., to ex- 
plain intergroup conflict in terms of intra- 
personal conflict). In short, the focus of the 
symposium represents one possible pathway 
toward a significant convergence in social 
analysis, 

Given this rationale, the colloquium was 
designed to contribute to the following ob- 
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jectives: a step toward a stocktaking of the 
contributions of different disciplines—what is 
actually known about conflict and what we 
most need to know about it; a preliminary 
exploration of common analytical and theo- 
retical foundations—an exchange and sharing 
of basic assumptions, hypotheses, and vocab- 
ularies; and a demonstration of the need for, 
and possible directions of, systematization 
of knowledge. 

Being aware of the sometimes frustrating 
results of experiments in interdisciplinary 
collaboration, we realized that our rationale 
had led to a set of goals which was at best 
ambitious and at worst foolhardy. Accord- 
ingly, we decided that the imposition on 
the participants of an a priori conceptual 
scheme or a common vocabulary or a de- 
mand that generalization be strained to the 
utmost should be avoided. With reasonable 
luck, these might emerge as valuable by- 
products of discussion. Without attempting 
to encompass all the ramifications of con- 
flict analysis and research, we solicited pa- 
pers from scholars who had recognized com- 
petence in the following areas: intrapersonal 
conflict (Judson Brown, psychologist) ; inter- 
ethnic or interracial conflict (St. Clair 
Drake, social anthropologist) ; interorganiza- 
tional conflict (Kenneth Boulding, econo- 
mist); industrial conflict (Robert Dubin, so- 
ciologist); and international conflict (Karl 
Deutsch, political scientist and historian). 
Thus broadly conceived, these papers were 
designed at least to touch upon the most 
significant types of individual and group 
conflict. Clearly, these categories comprise 
an incomplete, rough-and-ready classifica- 
tion scheme. To provide an overview, Jessie 
Bernard, who among sociologists has done 
the most to stimulate contemporary interest 
in the theory of social conflict, was invited 
to open the conference with a discussion of 
the problem of conceptualization of conflict 
phenomena, 
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Given the brevity of the exchange of 
views, it could not be expected that co- 
herent ordering of the problems of conflict 
analysis would emerge full-blown. Nor was 
it surprising that difficulties and disagree- 
ments became quickly apparent. Both the 
papers and the discussion clearly pointed to 
the need for a minimal common vocabulary, 
for specification of the general properties of 
conflict, and for a workable typology. 


II 

As a step toward relating the approaches 
and contributions represented in this sympo- 
sium, the reader might bear the following 
outline in mind. 


CONCEPTS OF CONFLICT 


Attention should be directed to the ways 
in which the general nature of conflict is 
viewed. Berard analyzes conflict phenom- 
ena in terms of two basic models which 
postulate, in essence, position scarcity (mu- 
tual exclusiveness) with respect to given 
objects and opposed values (mutual incom- 
patibility). Both lead to issues and require 
choices. Information as to the state of af- 
fairs concerning these two types of conflict 
between parties is crucial. A conflict para- 
digm is constructed on the basis of six sub- 
jective information dimensions reflecting the 
views of the parties and three judgments on 
the existence of mutual exclusiveness and 
mutual incompatibility by a hypothetical ob- 
server. An eighteen-box matrix results in 
eighteen conflict situations. Dubin concep- 
tualizes conflict as a fundamental, institu- 
tionalized social process. This process is 
linked to social structure, social change, and 
social welfare. Deutsch and Drake assume a 
definition of conflict, each discussing one 
concrete kind of intergroup conflict. Bould- 
ing suggests that conflict is basically a “sys- 
tem of interacting systems” and differen- 
tiates three types of conflict: (1) issue con- 
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flicts (“economic”); (2) interaction (“per- 
ceived hostility”); and (3) “quandary” (op- 
posing pushes and pulls within individuals 
and organizations). Brown defines conflict as 
present in those situations in which one re- 
active tendency (or response to a stimulus) 
in an individual is opposed by another. Thus 
conflict is one end of a continuum; unambig- 
uous behavior the other. 


UNITS OF ANALYSIS 


Obviously, the authors deal with different 
units of analysis. One important difference 
arises from the fact that Brown was asked 
to discuss intrapersonal conflict. He is there- 
fore more concerned with deep psychic 
processes, with intraindividual phenomena 
and responses which are not necessarily so- 
cial in character, i.e., involving interaction 
with other individuals. Of course, approach- 
avoidance behavior may be in response to 
other persons as stimuli, and hence the indi- 
vidual as the unit of analysis and interaction 
as the unit of analysis may be joined. To the 
extent that game theory, mentioned by Ber- 
nard, prescribes conduct for the rational 
“player” in conflict situations, the individual 
is the unit of analysis. However, the treat- 
ment of the individual-as-unit is quite dif- 
ferent in the two cases. It might be noted in 
passing that the phenomenon of subjective 
probability in games against nature featuring 
an individual might be regarded as a special 
instance of the approach-avoidance pattern. 

Drake’s focus is on the interrelations of 
particular types of cohesive collectivities— 
ethnic groupings, whether numerical minor- 
ities or majorities. Though they share culture 
traits, values, and institutional patterns, eth- 
nic groups are not, of course, organized 
groups in quite the same way as the labor 
unions or business enterprises discussed by 
Dubin. Normally, ethnic groups are intra- 
national or, in certain instances, suprana- 
tional, and only rarely are they homogeneous 
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ethnic states. Deutsch’s analysis deals with 
the nation-state as an organized political 
group. Boulding’s concept of organization 
transcends but includes what are commonly 
designated as bureaucratic structures. Thus 
the nation and an individual could be con- 
sidered as “organizations.” Similarly, labor 
and business organizations are subtypes of 
bureaucratic structures. However, in Bould- 
ing’s formulation, the behavior of systems, 
as distinct from concrete individuals and 
groups, is the center of attention. 

Obvious as are the differences among pos- 
sible units of conflict analysis, they are often 
too easily forgotten. Perhaps the most fa- 
miliar source of error arises from careless 
extrapolation from the individual to the 
group, in which it is usually implicitly as- 
sumed that group behavior and individual 
behavior are identical phenomena. On the 
other hand, there are interesting parallels 
beween approach-avoidance behavior mani- 
fest in individuals and the internal cohesive- 
ness of groups as a function of intergroup 
relations. Not all analogies need be false or 
misleading, and yet careless psychologizing 
which ignores the important differences be- 
tween units of analysis must be avoided. 
Similarly, one can speak of “labor” as a col- 
lectivity sharing certain characteristics or of 
a particular organized union or group of 
unions, and the units of analysis will be 
markedly different in each case. Deutsch’s 
essay focuses on the war decisions made by 
official policy-makers acting for the nation, 
a unit of analysis quite different from the 
nation viewed also as a collectivity sharing 
certain characteristics. The points made by 
Dubin and Deutsch would not seem to apply 
to “labor” and “nation” in the looser sense 
except with precise limiting qualifications. 
Nor can the term “institutionalized” be ap- 
plied to interethnic conflict unless the con- 
ditions implied by Dubin’s concept actually 
prevail. 
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LEVELS OF GENERALIZATION 


Closely related to differences in units of 
analysis are differences in levels of general. 
ity. From one viewpoint, four of the papers 
(Bernard, Deutsch, Brown, and Boulding) 
treat phenomena at a high level of general- 
ity—any party to a “sociological” game, any 
state or nation, any normal individual, and 
any organization (system). Drake discusses 
the interrelations of specific groupings, in 
particular in Africa and more particularly in 
Kenya. His general model includes a wider 
range of phenomena but does not include 
all societies or nations but only those charac- 
terized by ethnic stratification. Dubin’s pre- 
occupation with industrial conflict in com- 
plex societies should not obscure the fact 
that his propositions may apply to other 
forms of intergroup conflict within society 
and to international conflict as well. In put- 
ting labor-management struggles in a broader 
context, he has also offered generalizations 
which appear at first glance to accommodate 
additional instances of conflict. All the mod- 
els presented include a wide range of conflict 
phenomena. 

While there is some overlapping and 
while some phenomena are subsumable un- 
der others, major differences do emerge. 
Perhaps Boulding’s analysis is at the highest 
level of abstraction, offering, as it does, a 
model of organization-as-system which ap- 
pears theoretically to include nearly every- 
thing else except intraindividual conflict 
where the stimuli are not other persons (or 
persons-viewed-as-systems) and ethnic con- 
flicts where the groups as constituted may 
not meet the specifications of the Boulding 
model even when suitable abstraction is 
made. As already indicated, of all the differ- 
ences, Brown’s exclusive concentration on 
the intraindividual level is the most clear- 
cut. Implicitly or explicitly, the other papers 
discuss conflict in “inter” terms—interperson- 
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al, intergroup, international, interorganiza- 
tional. 


ANALYTIC TECHNIQUES AND 
PURPOSES 


The preceding considerations lead nat- 
urally to another set of differences. Brown 
relies heavily for his description and inter- 
pretation on the data of laboratory obser- 
vation and experiment under rigorously 
controlled conditions. Boulding’s model 
combining systems theory and organization 
theory) is a creation of the imagination of 
the social scientist and in this presentation 
is unsupported by substantial data. The con- 
cepts of the latter are deliberately somewhat 
looser than would or could be permitted by 
the experimentalist. As is often the case, the 
responses tested in the laboratory are less 
significant socially than the responses asso- 
ciated with economic conflict or war. Boul- 
ding’s main objective is to construct an 
abstract model of organizations which may 
throw some light on the relationship between 
system properties and interorganizational 
conflict. Naturally, several additional opera- 
tions would have to be performed before a 
research design or direct application to data 
would be feasible. Brown’s intention is to 
construct a theory of conflicting tendencies 
to action (within an S-R framework) by 
means of measuring the effects of the 
strength and interaction of approach-avoid- 
ance responses to stimuli under certain con- 
ditions. Through a concept of intersecting 
gradients, points in time at which competi- 
tory tendencies will become dominant can 
be predicted. From one point of view these 
two papers represent opposite poles in ap- 
proaches to the study of conflict. 

Dubin’s method is to present five logical- 
ly and empirically related general proposi- 
tions on the nature and functions of social 
conflict and to discuss each in terms of ex- 
perience with labor-management relations. 
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This is a clear example of an attempt to 
order a wide range of empirical data and to 
formulate generalizations in a manner which 
permits exploration of implications and pre- 
liminary testing. Since connections among 
these propositions are also presented, the 
rudiments of a theory are available. In a 
sense, Dubin’s methodology lies somewhere 
between that of Brown and that of Boulding. 

In addition to probing the nature of social 
conflict, Bernard constructs, by means of the 
paradigm already mentioned, a typology of 
conflict situations. Thus knowledge about 
social conflict can be ordered according to 
typical combinations of mutual exclusiveness 
—mutual incompatibilities as perceived by 
parties and an observer. Problems of recog- 
nition and resolution are shown to be af- 
fected by the properties of particular situa- 
tions. Game theory, having both descriptive 
and normative aspects, is suggested as an 
approach to certain kinds of conflict situa- 
tions. Judgments are made as to the amen- 
ability of some of these to satisfactory solu- 
tions or definitive outcomes. 

Deutsch’s paper is much more research- 
oriented. He argues for essentially a deci- 
sion-making approach which draws heavily 
on concepts from communications and in- 
formation theory. Focusing on the decision- 
making process and on the decisions which 
lead directly or indirectly to war, he pro- 
poses inquiry into the conditions under 
which all alternatives are reduced to one, 
ie., when the point of no return is reached. 
The “hardening” of ideas and attitudes pre- 
paratory to war decisions is regarded as 
partly the result of the flow and interpreta- 
tion of communications and information. An 
attempt is made to show how the conditions 
under which a “point of no return” is 
reached in a sequence of decisions leading 
to armed conflict can be empirically identi- 
fied and investigated. 

Drake analyzes the data of interethnic 
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conflict in terms of a general model of com- 
parative ethnic stratification of certain West- 
ern and non-Western societies. From postu- 
lations regarding the built-in nature of con- 
flict in such societies, hypotheses are de- 
rived to be tested in a specific case study. 


CONNECTING LINKS AMONG 
APPROACHES 


Despite the obvious divergences noted 
above, the reader ought to be alerted to 
what appear to be various affinities among 
the analyses presented. These may be quite 
obvious or latent and unexpressed. Only a 
few will be mentioned here. 

None of the papers takes the position that 
all conflict is bad, all co-operation is good. 
Nonetheless, each at some point implicitly 
or explicitly touches on the problem of the 
reduction and management of conflict. This 
is an important common bond among all the 
approaches. 

It is noteworthy that, despite the apparent 
differences in conceptualization, there is no 
necessary underlying irreconcilability. Ber- 
nard’s situations 2 and 5, for example, are 
akin to Boulding’s interaction conflict. Bould- 
ing’s “quandary” type is clearly similar to 
Brown’s conflicting tendencies to action. 
Dubin’s notion of process and institutionali- 
zation easily fit Boulding’s concept of sys- 
tem. Bernard’s two models embrace all of 
Dubin’s examples drawn from industrial con- 
flict. Boulding, Drake, and Deutsch employ 
the concept of “image” as a combination of 
knowledge and values which guides the re- 
sponses or actions of systems, organizations, 
or groups. Likewise, Brown’s concept of in- 
tersecting gradients might include Deutsch’s 
point of no return (ambivalences or alterna- 
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tive pulls have disappeared), even though 
one concerns intraindividual behavior and 
the other concerns intraorganizational be- 
havior. Again, though on different levels of 
generality, Drake and Boulding direct atten- 
tion to the impact of organizational factors 
on intersystem conflict. In an example of 
the application of the psychological theory 
of conflict behavior to the social realm, 
Brown mentions social distance as a variable 
and Drake’s case study of Kenya provides 
concrete data which fit the concept nicely. 
Bernard’s discussion of subjective values and 
subjective probability clearly dovetails with 
the concept of image. Decision theory is de- 
voted, at least in part, to Boulding’s fourth 
level of organization theory—control process- 
es involving information inputs-outputs and 
knowledge structures. 

Two fundamental questions arise: (1) To 
what extent are differences in concepts and 
approach irreconcilable, and to what extent 
are they superficial for some purposes? (2) 
What are the implications for conflict analy- 
sis and research of the connecting links 
which appear to emerge? 


SUMMARY 


To aid the reader in the face of such 
apparently disparate approaches to social 
conflict, we have suggested a brief check 
list of points to be kept in mind: conceptual 
similarities and differences, various units of 
analysis, levels of generalization, diverse 
analytic techniques and purposes, and some 
indications of common ground among the 
authors. Needless to say, this is not an ex- 
haustive comparison. We shall return to 
some of the problems in our concluding 
essay. 
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Parties and issues in conflict’ 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University 


Scientific concepts should probably be 
viewed as expendable resources. They arise, 
serve their purpose, decline, and pass off the 
stage. If they overstay their usefulness, they 
may come to inhibit or impede, rather than 
stimulate or facilitate, creative thinking and 
research. The concept of “conflict” may fall 
into this category of outmoded concepts; it 
may have outlived its usefulness. It has no 
clear-cut referent, being emotion-fraught, 
value-laden, fuzzy, and equivocal. It con- 
fuses analysis.2 We might sharpen our think- 

1 In the original paper prepared for this collo- 
quium, written without access to the other con- 
tributions, a distinction was made beween con- 
flicts in which there was an issue and those 
which were expressions of hostility but which 
had no genuine issue. The point was made that 
with modern techniques for measuring subjective 
utility it was possible for a third person to arrive 
at a fair resolution of a conflict by means of the 
theory-of-games strategy. In recasting the paper 
for publication, greater emphasis has been placed 
on the nature of the issue component of conflict, 
since that was the point around which most dis- 
cussion took place and which seemed most in 
need of clarification. 


2 For example, the interpretation of war as the 
expression of inner hostilities of whole popula- 
tions. The writer has made the following com- 
ment elsewhere with respect to this fallacy: 
“.. . if our interest lies mainly in personal vio- 
lence and aggression as non-rational, even irra- 
tional, ends in themselves, as forms of venting 
hostilities, as tension-reducing mechanisms, then 
we are faced with one set of theoretical prob- 
lems. . . . But if we are interested primarily in the 


ing in the behavioral sciences if we dis- 
carded it entirely and replaced it with more 
precise, meaningful, and neutral concepts.* 


Conflict Phenomena 
TWO MODELS 


We begin our discussion with two me- 
chanical models for conflict. In one the phe- 
nomena are mutually exclusive, in the other 


whole gamut of strategies for dealing with groups 
or systems in conflict, then violence and aggres- 
sion constitute only one phase of a broader prob- 
lem; they are viewed as often highly rational, 
purposive, deliberate, used coldly, even without 
hatred, a calculated choice based on policy or 
strategy. A modern war is not, then, a blind, 
emotional outburst, the result of subjective ha- 
treds or hostilities; it is, rather, a matter of strat- 
egy which may even be provoked, timed. Abel, 
on the basis of a study of 25 major wars found 
that ‘in no case is the decision [to use war] pre- 
cipitated by emotional tensions, sentimentality, 
crowd behavior, or other irrational motivations.’ 
Hatred of the enemy may even have to be culti- 
vated” (Jessie Bernard, “Current Trends in the 
Sociology of Conflict,” working papers prepared 
for Section II, International Sociological Associ- 
ation, 1953). In a recent textbook, social or group 
conflict is interpreted in terms of individual ag- 
gression (B. E. Mercer, The American Commu- 
nity [New York: Random House, 1956], pp. 
178-80). 


3 For an interesting discussion of the logic of 
normative concepts see A. R. Anderson and O. 
K. Moore, “The Formal Analysis of Normative 
Concepts,” American Sociological Review, XXII 
(1957), 9-17. 
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they are mutually incompatible. The sim- 
plest statement with respect to the mutually 
exclusive model is that two objects cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time; nor 
can the same object be in two places at the 
same time. The simplest illustration of the 
mutually incompatible model is that the 
same object cannot be made to perform two 
opposing functions at the same time. The 
same horse cannot be both a racer and a 
beast of burden. 

The word same is crucial in these models. 
Community of some kind is essential in the 
concept of conflict. If the phenomena in 
question did not have to be in the same 
place at the same time or perform two con- 
tradictory functions at the same time, there 


would be no conflict. 


RULES OF THE GAME 


Sometimes the conflict resulting from the 
existence of mutually exclusive phenomena 
is inherent in the nature of the universe and 
is independent of man or his images, as in 
the case of two objects in the same place at 
the same time. The same land cannot be 
used simultaneously for both grazing and 
agriculture. The tiger cannot eat and still 
preserve the lamb. 

Again, the conflict may inhere in culture 
rather than in nature. Such is the case of 
monogamy, which specifies that a man have 
only one wife at a time. There is nothing in 
the nature of the universe which forbids his 
having more than one wife, but culture pre- 
scribes that only one woman may occupy 
the position of his wife at any given time. 
There is nothing in the nature of the uni- 
verse which requires people to worship one 


* Such terminology is emerging in the field of 
decision theory. 

5The mutually exclusive model has been 
called “position scarcity” and the mutually in- 
compatible model, “linked homeostasis” (K. E. 
Boulding, “Toward a General Theory of Con- 
flict” (mimeo., Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1955). 
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way rather than another, but culture makes 
such requirements. Conflicting ideologies, 
philosophies, and religions may be as mutu- 
ally exclusive as grazing and agriculture. 

So, also, in the case of conflict resulting 
from incompatible phenomena. Sometimes 
the incompatibility is inherent in nature, as 
that between weight and speed. But some- 
times it is in culture, as when one must 
sacrifice comfort for beauty in a garment or 
yield for security in a stock. Nothing in 
nature decrees that the greater the loss in- 
curred in a potlatch, the higher the resulting 
prestige or status, but the culture of the 
Kwakiutl does. One must sacrifice goods for 
prestige. 

At any particular moment conflicts inher- 
ent in nature and in culture must be viewed 
as governed by the same rules. Over longer 
periods of time we know that culture-based 
conflicts may resolve themselves, whereas 
those inherent in nature do not. But so far as 
any specific conflict is concerned, it may be 
as impossible to change culture as to change 
nature. Beliefs, collective representations, or 
images may indeed be more immutable than 
mountains. 

Sometimes phenomena which are not 
mutually exclusive or incompatible, either 
by nature or by culture, can be made so by 
man. For example, in a restaurant A orders 
bacon, B orders ham. The owner agrees to 
cook either bacon or ham but not both. The 
desired goals are then in conflict because A 
and B’s tastes cannot be satisfied simulta- 
neously. 


PHENOMENA AND VALUES 


Thus far our discussion has been confined 
to the existence of conflict phenomena with- 
out reference to the attitudes of people to- 
ward them. Whether dispassionate or in- 
volved, people recognize the existence of 
mutual exclusiveness or incompatibility in 
phenomena when it is present. Both settlers 


and Indians would recognize that the same . 
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PARTIES AND ISSUES IN CONFLICT 


land could not be used for both hunting and 
agriculture at the same time. The locus of 
the conflict lies in nature or in culture. 

But the existence of mutually exclusive or 
mutually incompatible phenomena in the 
natural or cultural world is of no conse- 
quence until or unless differing values are 
attached to them by different persons. So 
long as the use of land for hunting is valued 
highly by everyone, the fact that it could not 
at the same time be used for agriculture is 
of no significance. It is only when some 
people value the use of land for agriculture 
more highly than for hunting that the con- 
flict between different kinds of land use be- 
comes a conflict among people. 


VALUE CONFLICTS® 


When mutually exclusive or incompatible 
values present themselves to human beings 
in the form of an actual or potential choice 
or decision, they become issues. The fact 
that one religion calls for the principle of 
state support of the church and another re- 
jects such a principle poses no difficulty un- 
til both make their contradictory claims upon 
people who value them differently and a 
choice or decision must be made. If one 
group values the use of land for hunting and 
another for agriculture, no difficulty arises 
until a choice or decision must be made with 
respect to some specific area. Though John 
values winter sports and Mary summer ones, 
there is no difficulty until they have to de- 
cide whether to take a winter or a summer 
vacation; then the conflicting values become 
an issue. 

The existence of conflicting values does 
not necessarily mean that either or both 
parties will raise or force an issue. It will 
depend upon the relative amount of utility 
each party associates with the conflicting 





6 Judson Brown’s essay (in this issue) analyzes 
this kind of conflict as it occurs within the indi- 
vidual. 
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values. If one person values A very highly 
and another values B, but much less than 
the first values A, it is not likely that the 
latter will force the issue because he will not 
care enough. B is not worth the effort in- 
volved in fighting for it. But a change might 
occur which would make it seem worthwhile 
to raise the issue.? 

At this point a special case is introduced 
which may seem like hairsplitting but which, 
nevertheless, seems important. In the situa- 
tions discussed so far, the conflict originated 
outside the parties involved, in nature, in 
culture, or in the fiat of a third force. But 
sometimes one of the parties creates a con- 
flict. He arbitrarily makes values mutually 
exclusive. Land may be used for raising al- 
falfa and for cattle at the same time. No 
mutually exclusive or mutually incompatible 
situation exists. If, however, one person arbi- 
trarily says “no alfalfa,” the man who wants 
to raise alfalfa must fight for the opportunity 
to do so. The issue is not alfalfa or cattle, 
but alfalfa or no alfalfa. If the issue is the 
destruction or survival of Israel, whether 
one is Arab, Israeli, or disinterested re- 
searcher, he must admit the values are 
mutually exclusive. Conflict exists, and an 
issue is present. If other values on each side 
can be upgraded in utility, however, they 
may be found to be complementary rather 
than incompatible. Thus the Arabs might 
find other values more important than the 
destruction of Israel, and the latter might 
find it desirable to subordinate some values 
to survival per se. 


The Role of Information 
INFORMATION AND CONFLICT 


Most discussions of conflict assume more 
information than is often available in real 





7 The change might be due to a shift in th 
value relation of B to A or to a shift in motives 
(needs or wants) which would enhance the val- 
ue of B. 
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life-situations. In our illustrations so far we 
have assumed that it was possible to deter- 
mine whether or not values were mutually 
exclusive or incompatible. This is by no 
means always the case. In fact, our informa- 
tion on many of the most important problems 
of the day is surprisingly inadequate. In 
many cases we do not even know whether 
differing values are mutually exclusive or in- 
compatible. Must civil rights be sacrificed 
for security? Will increased education along 
with increased industrialization in Russia 
automatically erode totalitarianism? Must 
quality be sacrificed for quantity in mass 
education? Must research on and testing of 
H-bombs be sacrificed in order to protect 
the health of children? Is anomie the in- 
evitable price of freedom? Is coexistence 
possible? A great deal of research would be 
required to supply adequate information on 
these and similar problems. Until such infor- 
mation is available, we have to provide in 
any paradigm of conflict a model in which 
there is ignorance or uncertainty regarding 
the mutual exclusiveness or incompatibility 
of the values involved. 


INFORMATION AND ISSUES 


Even when the existence of conflict can 
be shown, formulating the issues involved is 
by no means simple. The president of the 
University of Alabama declared that law and 
order were the issues in the Lucy case; the 
White Citizens’ Council stated that segrega- 
tion was the issue.8 “War to make the world 
safe for democracy” or “war to end war” 
may be the sloganized statement of an issue. 
But the issues are not always clear. Often 
the question of what we are fighting for or 
against is asked, and a great deal of thought 


8 Morris B. Abram, of Atlanta, is quoted in the 
New York Times, December 1, 1956, as stating 
that in the South “the issue is becoming not inte- 
gration versus segregation, but ‘force and defi- 
ance versus law and order and reason.” 
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has to go into answering that question. 
What are the alternatives? What do we have 
to choose between? Extremely abstract is- 
sues make answers even more difficult. 
There may be issues within issues, as when 
we must select A rather than A’ in order to 
reach B’. 

Information should be able to distinguish 
between latent and manifest issues. The 
manifest issue in this day and age must live 
up to certain moral specifications in order to 
satisfy public opinion. The manifest issue 
may be segregation; but the latent issue is 
race deterioration through race mixture.’ 
The manifest issue in the Maritime Union 
strike in 1956 was safety by reducing the 
sling-load; the latent issue was increasing 
the number of jobs.!° The manifest issue 
was low wages and bad working conditions 
in Poznan; the latent issue was Soviet domi- 
nation. In a divorce case the manifest issue 
is the legal grounds, though the latent issue 
is usually something quite different. 


INFORMATION AND PARTIES 


Most models of conflict imply, even if they 
do not clearly specify, that there is adequate 
information with respect to the identity of 
the parties involved. But such an implication 
is no more justified than the similar implica- 
tion with respect to conflict and issues. It is 
not always clear or self-evident who the 
parties are in any specific conflict. The osten- 
sible parties are not always the real ones. In 
the Korean police action, for example, the 
formal and legal parties were the United 
Nations and North Korea. Actually, the con- 
flict was between the United States and its 
allies, on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R. 
and its allies, on the other. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that the parties in 





9H. R. Sass, “Mixed Schools and Mixed 
Blood,” Atlantic Monthly, CXCVIII (1956), 5, 
45—49. 


10 New York Times, November 23, 1956. 
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PARTIES AND ISSUES IN CONFLICT 


a conflict or the persons in a game may be 
coalitions, sometimes shifting, and part of 
the skill in prosecuting the conflict or play- 
ing the game may inhere in the ability to 
pry loose elements in the coalition and re- 
align them. It may be difficult to answer the 
question of whom one is neutral against. It 
is not only politics that makes strange bed- 
fellows; any conflict may. 

There is sometimes the further complica- 
tion of the intrusion of what Simmel called 
the tertius gaudens, or the exploiting third 
person who uses the other two for his own 
ends.1! This third person may be either 
weaker or stronger than the other two. 
Communist Russia is especially adept in the 
tertius gaudens technique. It seeks all over 
the world to find conflicts which can be 
used to its advantage. Another effective 
technique for obscuring the real parties in 
a conflict is that of the front, in which one 
of the parties hides behind another. Com- 
munist use of this technique baffled many 
American organizations before it was un- 
masked. 

Information with respect to parties can- 
not always be obtained by straightforward 
research. Some felt that the parties in the 
conflict in Hungary in 1956 were the Soviet 
regime and the people. From another point 
of view they were the established govern- 
ment and the reactionary fascists, or the 
landlords and the capitalists. One party in 
a conflict may divert an opponent toward a 
third party, as when a tyrant foments war 
with outsiders in order to protect himself 
against popular resentment. Nasser was re- 
fused help for the Aswan Dam and pro- 





11K. H. Wolff (ed.), The Sociology of Georg 
Simmel (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 
154-62; see also M. Shubik, Readings in Game 
Theory and Political Behavior (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1954), pp. 53-56, for an anal- 
ysis of situations involving three countervailing 
powers. 
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ceeded to seize the Suez Canal. An innocent 
bystander may become involved in a tavern 
brawl. One of the parties may not be an 
opponent at all; he may be a scapegoat. 

Information with respect to conflict, to 
issues, or to parties, even when available, 
sometimes becomes a casualty of images. 
One distorts information im line with one’s 
images. Images and value systems are often 
homeostatically linked. A set of values has a 
by-product a certain kind of image; or, per- 
haps, a certain kind of image implies a cer- 
tain set of values. If yow value freedom from 
governmental controls positively and govern- 
mental controls negatively, this fact will in- 
fluence your images—you will see creeping 
socialism under every bush. 


Conflict Paradigm Based on Amount 
of Available Information 


The fuzzy and equivocal nature of the 
concept of conflict can be illustrated by 
classifying situations usually subsumed un- 
der the term on the basis of the amount of 
information available (a) to the researcher 
and (b) to the parties involved. 

With respect to the amount of information 
available to the distinterested researcher, 
provision must be made for not less than 
three categories, and probably four. In some 
cases the researcher can say with some assur- 
ance that the values are mutually exclusive 
or incompatible; in still other cases he can 
say that they are not. But sometimes he 
must plead ignorance; he does not know. 
Perhaps he can offer only statistical or actu- 
arial probabilities. The special case referred 
to above (i.e., conflict arbitrarily created by 
one party) might well warrant special cat- 
egorization. For simplicity’s sake, we sub- 
sume it under the anomalous heading of 
non-conflict. Nothing could better illustrate 
the inadequacy of present terminology than 
the assignment of what is sometimes the 
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bitterest hostility to the category of “conflict 
not present.” 

No less than six categories are required 
for classifying the information status of the 
parties involved. Here images, not brute 
facts, will determine behavior. For the an- 
alyst of conflict it is important not only to 
know what the objective situation is like but 
also to know what it looks like to those 
involved. 

We may differentiate eighteen situations 
in terms of combinations of two basic vari- 
ables: (1) the amount of information con- 
cerning mutual exclusiveness or incompat- 


JESSIE BERNARD 


ing in time to transform the situation into 
the corresponding situation in the first or 
second column. In all situations where there 
is uncertainty rather than ignorance, we 
have, in effect, a game against nature, and 
each person will visualize the best or the 
worst, according to the way he views the 
situation or according to his subjective prob- 
ability. In situation 3, for example, party A 
will visualize the worst, party B the best. In 
situation 6 both will visualize the worst; in 
situation 9, the best. Where the uncertainty 
is in the minds of the parties (situations 
10-18), the person or party who is not 


TABLE 1 


CONFLICT PARADIGM: RELATION OF SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE INFORMATION 
CONCERNING EXISTENCE OF MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 
OR INCOMPATIBLE VALUES 


INFORMATION AS INTERPRETED BY OBSERVER 
May or May Not 


Exist 
Does Does Not (Uncertainty 
INFORMATION AS INTERPRETED BY PaRTIEs Exist Exist Ignorance) 

A thinks values are mutually exclusive or incompatible; B does not 1 2 3 
Both think values are mutually exclusive or incompatible. ..... . 4 5 6 
Neither thinks values are mutually exclusive or incompatible. . . . 7 8 9 
A is uncertain; B thinks values are mutually exclusive or incom- 

A eA DASE tei rt ORE ey ay ae ee 10 11 12 
A is uncertain; B thinks values are not mutually exclusive or in- 

NS ae cies aah ats waren dateeln ov coated oh Rae aa ace 13 14 15 
I Sots Ii ante Let pte Had nnd estan aweleen 16 17 18 


ibility of values possessed or perceived by 
two parties to a conflict; (2) the amount of 
information concerning these matters avail- 
able to an objective observer. Given three 
categories of information—exclusiveness and 
incompatibility does exist, does not exist, 
and uncertainty—and six patterns of agree- 
ment-disagreement between the two parties 
based on these categories, eighteen possible 
situations result. This amounts to a matrix 
comprised of a two-dimensional comparison 
of the objective situation with what the two 
parties may perceive to be the case (see 
Table 1). 

Of these situations, No. 8 is irrelevant. In 
all situations where there is ignorance (situ- 
ations 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18), if research 
is successful, information will be forthcom- 
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uncertain will probably determine the rela- 
tionship (party B in situations 10-15), or 
the person with greater subjective prob- 
ability of conflict (situations 16-18). We 
shall deal with the five remaining situations 
under three headings. 


MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE OR INCOMPATIBLE 
VALUES EXIST AND ARE RECOGNIZED 
(SITUATION 4) 


This is the archetypical conflict situation. 
Both parties have correct information. They 
know that, under the rules of the game, they 
are operating under values which are mu- 
tually exclusive or incompatible. They know 
that what one wins the other loses. The 
issue is joined. 

If the parties have good will and if the 
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PARTIES AND ISSUES IN CONFLICT 


utilities involved are not great for either one, 
the conflict can be resolved by chance; they 
flip a coin to see whether they go to the 
concert or to the movies. Or they may trans- 
form the conflict into a competitive situation 
—they race one another to the corner and 
the winner has his way.” If the utility of 
one person’s value is far less than that of 
the other, he will resolve the conflict by 
giving in to the other; he does not care that 
much. Or, if the bond between them is not 
strong, they resolve the conflict by breaking 
the bond; each goes his own way. Or per- 
haps party A succeeds in changing party 
B’s mind so that their values are no longer 
mutually exclusive; they have become assim- 
ilated or similar. They now both want to go 
to the concert. If none of these alternatives 
is feasible, they may bargain; party A will 
go to the movies tonight if party B will go 
to the concert tomorrow (or in some ratio 
which will equate utilities). 

If there is not good will, the same reso- 
lutions will take different forms. Instead of 
merely going his own way, party A may 
eliminate party B by purging him, by exiling 
him, or by killing him; or party B may him- 
self withdraw and isolate himself. Instead of 
assimilating the two sets of values, those of 
party A may be given up under pressure, 
and instead of bargaining there may be ex- 
ploitation.18 

The theory-of-games model of conflict fits 
this situation in our paradigm. It specifies 
how a conflict should be conducted in order 
to maximize utilities under given conditions. 
If the value of the game is greater for one 


12 Competition is a test. For a discussion of 
the relationship between competition and con- 
flict see Jessie Bernard, American Community 
Behavior (New York: Dryden Press, 1949), pp. 
39-56. 


13 For a discussion of the several levels of ac- 
commodation between elimination or “conflict 
avoidance” and assimilation see ibid., chaps. vi, 
xiii—xviii, xxx. 
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person than for another, the assumption is 
that this disparity is inherent in the rules of 
the game. The minimizing player holds his 
losses to the lowest possible level under the 
circumstances.14 

But, increasingly, human beings become 
dissatisfied with solutions which seem in- 
herently unfair. They attempt to change the 
game, especially the payoffs. There was a 
time when colonialism paid off handsomely; 
even if it were possible today, the moral 
obloquy associated with it would greatly 
reduce the payoff. The payoff when war is 
invoked as a strategy has now become so 
largely negative that it no longer seems 
worthwhile. 

In recent years the theory of games of 
strategy has been invoked to produce the 
resolutions to conflicts which are not only 
safe but also fair or just. It has been called 
upon to enlighten a third party who must 
arbitrate a conflict or help conciliate the 
participants. It has become, as a recent vol- 
ume puts it, perhaps oversanguinely, a “tool 
for the moral philosopher.”!5 





14 The theory-of-games model involves several 
conflict situations. There is, by definition, con- 
flict among alternative courses of actions for each 
person; that is, only one can be selected at each 
play of the game. The theory solves this conflict 
(not always uniquely) by telling the players 
which alternative to use, or how often to use each 
one, in order to maximize utility or minimize 
losses. It does not really solve the conflict be- 
tween or among players. It merely tells them 
how best to live with it. 


15 R. B. Braithwaite, Theory of Games as a 
Tool for the Moral Philosopher (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1955). Braithwaite secures 
the basic information needed in any game or 
matrix, namely, the preference scale of both par- 
ties in the conflict for all possible outcomes. This 
involves not a mere ranking of preferences but a 
higher-ordered metric scale (see S. Siegel, “A 
Method for Obtaining an Ordered Metric Scale,” 
Psychometrika, XXI [1956], 207-16). The essen- 
tial point about Braithwaite’s model is that the 
prudent strategy, based on the Von Neumann 
theorem, may often be inferior to what he calls 
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MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE OR INCOMPATIBLE 
VALUES RECOGNIZED BY ONLY ONE 
OR NEITHER PARTY 


In dealing with this kind of situation we 
find ourselves confronted with the kind of 
dilemma which delights and baffles the 
thoughtful high-school Sophomore. Is there 
any sound in the woods when the tree falls 
if there is no human ear to pick it up? Does 
the sunset have color if there is no eye to 
register it? Does conflict exist if those in- 
volved are not aware of it? Does the agitator 
create the conflict? Or does he just articulate 
it? Was there no racial conflict in Montgom- 
ery before the incident in the bus? Many 
white southerners believe there was not. Is 
there no conflict between managment and 
labor in the plant until the union organizer 
enters the picture and stirs up trouble? Many 
representatives of management believe there 
is not. 

The distinction between the existence of 
mutually exclusive or incompatible values 
and issues may be useful here. We said that 
conflicting values do not become issues until 
they present themselves to human beings in 
the form of a choice or decision. In this 
sense we may say that conflicts can exist 
long before they become issues. The agitator 
does not create the conflict; he may, how- 
ever, precipitate or force the issue. He may 
change people’s images so that they then 
recognize the existence of conflicting values 
or the possibility of fresh alternatives. 

It is often to the interest of A to keep B 
from knowing that a conflict exists. People 
may be deliberately kept in ignorance in 


a “coupled strategy.” Once the prudent strategy 
has been determined, it becomes the lower limit 
below which neither party need go. But if from 
this point on they pool the chance devices they 
use for selecting strategies, rather than select 
them independently, they will both improve their 
absolute, if not their relative, advantage. This is 
possible only in a co-operative game. 
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order to prevent issues from being raised. 
Censorship and iron curtains may be neces- 
sary to keep people from raising issues. 
Situation 1 was tragically illustrated in 
November, 1956, when France and Great 
Britain apparently did not think the values 
of the United States in regard to the Middle 
East were necessarily in direct conflict with 
their own. Only too late did they learn that 
they were. Situation 7 is illustrated by many 
young couples who learn to their amazement 
when issues arise that their respective values 
are mutually exclusive or incompatible; situ- 
ation 7 is then transformed into situation 4. 


VALUES ARE NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 
OR INCOMPATIBLE (SITUATIONS 2, 5, AND 
THE SPECIAL CASE ) 


Situations 2 and 5 are the kinds most 
exploited by the semanticists. The implica- 
tion in their logic is that there is a funda- 
mental harmony in the world. Hence, when 
interpersonal hatreds, hostilities, or violence 
occurs, they are the result of verbal or con- 
ceptual misunderstanding. Clear up the mis- 
understanding, open the channels of com- 
munication, and conflict will cease. In cases 
where the values are not mutually exclusive 
or incompatible, both the premise and the 
conclusion are valid. A large amount of con- 
troversy does finally end when the partici- 
pants discover that the only difference be- 
tween them arose from attaching different 
meanings to words, 

In situations where no mutually exclusive 
or incompatible values exist, hostility may 
still be very intense. People behave precisely 
as they would if their values were mutually 
exclusive or incompatible, evidence to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Information is not 
self-enforcing. As was pointed out above, 
information may become a casualty of 
images. 

The special case referred to earlier was 
one in which the values of the parties were 
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not mutually exclusive or incompatible, but 
issues were nevertheless raised and conflict 
generated. The same area of a farm may be 
used for both chickens and, let us say, pigs. 
The farmer wants to raise pigs; his wife 
wants to raise chickens. There is no conflict 
here. But the farmer may say, “no chickens.” 
He may have reasons, but conflicting values 
is not one of them. The issue is not chickens 
or pigs, but chickens or no chickens. Since 
there is not mutually exclusive or mutually 
incompatible difference between these val- 
ues either in nature or in culture, such differ- 
ence subsists in the mind of the person him- 
self. The absence of chickens has great sub- 
jective value or utility for him. The opposite 
is true for the wife. The nature of this kind 
of conflict may range all the way from pleas- 
ant arguments about matters of taste to an 
implacable will to destroy, as in the case of 
the Arabs and Israel. A man may be deter- 
mined to injure another, not because the 
other man stands in his way, but because 
injuring him will make him suffer. The fact 
that the issue is created in the mind of the 
parties in no way mitigates it. 

Hostile behavior, such as quarreling, bick- 
ering, brawling, and baiting on the individ- 
ual level or riots, raids, and vandalism on 
the group level, may occur without regard 
to mutually exclusive or incompatible values 
or even inwardly created issues. The individ- 
ual psychological mechanisms invoked to 
explain the existence of such hostile behav- 
ior in the absence of issues have varied from 
time to time. Writers at one time, for ex- 
ample, employed an “instinct of pugnacity” 
concept. Currently there is the concept of 
“free-floating aggression,” which is gener- 
ated in the socialization process and finds 
expression wherever it can. Another is the 
concept of “tension,” which posits aggres- 
sion or violence as a form of release.1* Ag- 
gression is also explained as a concomitant 
of frustration. There is, further, the whole 
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armory of psychiatric concepts, such as dis- 
placement, projection, scapegoating, and the 
like. The drama, ostensibly between or 
among people, is really internal; the outside 
world merely furnishes the props. The ac- 
cumulated frustration-generated aggression 
wreaks itself on any accessible, convenient, 
or safe object. 

This kind of conflict cannot be resolved; 
it can only be treated therapeutically or 
cured. Concessions, bargaining, or sacrificing 
by one party cannot resolve it because it is 
almost unrelated to the opponent as a per- 
son. Appeasement may quiet the situation, 
but the hostile behavior will persist as long 
as the frustrating situation continues. Indi- 
viduals or groups filled with hostility can 
always find victims. Recent research on the 
so-called authoritarian personality, on “hu- 
man relations in industry,” and on national 
stereotypes illustrates this kind of behavior 


16 The author has criticized the use of the con- 
cept of “tension” in this connection (“Current 
Trends in the Sociology of Conflict”). Perhaps 
the possible use of the concept of “tension” as an 
objective statement or even description of the 
relationship between groups or systems viewed 
as schismatic segments in a social system or com- 
munity should be justified here. Conflict in the 
sense of the disintegration or breakdown of sys- 
tems may involve increasing distance or separa- 
tion between two social systems or segments of 
systems. In this sense we may very well speak of 
“tension” as the groups or systems get farther 
and farther apart. Drake’s analyses of African 
systems illustrate tension in this sense. When or 
if the break becomes complete, when community 
or solidarity has been completely disrupted, when 
Boulding’s “conflict avoidance” is achieved, ten- 
sion may cease. In no case do we have to posit 
inner tension on the part of individuals as neces- 
sarily involved, although, of course, it may well 
be. People may not even be aware of how far 
apart their group or segment is drifting from 
another group or the total social system. Inner 
tension may not occur until the break has ac- 
tually occurred and “objective” tension has 
ceased. 
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in the fields of intergroup, industrial, and 
international relations. 

The essential difficulty in dealing with 
this kind of situation is that there is no way 
for the parties to join issue, to come to grips 
with one another. They are not persons to 
one another—they are objects, and not nec- 
essarily even relevant objects. 

When we say there is no issue in this 
situation, we do not imply that there is no 
reason or natural cause for the hostile be- 
havior, for there always is. A husband who 
has been humiliated at work comes home 
and quarrels with his wife. A wife may simi- 
larly vent her frustrations on her husband. 
What Boulding has called the “Richardson 
process” may balloon the hostility to major 
proportions.!7 Or perhaps the cause is sim- 
ply that the parties do not like one another, 
are incompatible, or irritate one another. 
They need not even know why. 

Because human beings usually feel im- 
pelled to justify or at least to rationalize 
their behavior, participants in this kind of 
hostile interaction can always supply plau- 
sible issues. If these are demonstrated to be 
illusory or imaginary, new ones are easily 
invented to replace old ones shown to be 
spurious. The parties are not amenable to 
information. Hostility continues. 

This kind of hostile behavior may or may 
not be amenable to alleviation by “moral 
equivalents of war,” image changes, subli- 
mation, or intergroup or intercultural educa- 
tion programs. Since there is no issue in- 
volved by definition, it might be possible, 
through proper therapy, to make people see 
that there is no issue, that they are not 
threats to one another, that their values are 
not mutually exclusive or incompatible. In 
industry, in schools, and in the play group 
this form of hostile behavior may sometimes 
be minimized by skilful management, and a 


17 Loc. cit. 
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large part of intergroup programs consists 
in this effort.18 

Conversely, this kind of conflict may also 
be the least amenable to alleviation precisely 
because there is no issue. It has even been 
suggested that depriving prejudiced or pro- 
jecting individuals of their scapegoats would 
so upset their psychic economy that nothing 
would be gained. They would break down 
without the support such scapegoats fur- 
nish them. 

Even after all the situations in the para- 
digm have been accounted for, there still 
remain marginal situations which must be 
accorded at least passing recognition. Cere- 
monial or ritualistic conflict, such as the 
ceremonial slaughter of slaves at a king’s 
funeral or the mock capture of a bride at a 
wedding, has been a preoccupation of an- 
thropologists, if not of other social scientists. 
Since these situations present no problems, 
as Drake points out in his article in this 
issue, they are not considered important. 
Role-defined conflict, to which Drake also 
refers, consists of patterned conflict relation- 
ships. Examples of this include ridicule and 
the hurling of obscenities at one another or 
feuding, in which generation after genera- 
tion of people must try to kill one another. It 
is sometimes difficult to enforce conflict role 
definitions. The role of the soldier is defined 
as one of fighting, but soldiers often frater- 
nize with the enemy. Children of the feud- 
ing families sometimes fall in love, as in the 
case of Romeo and Juliet. 


Conclusion 


Even so cursory an overview as this of the 
phenomena subsumed under the concept of 
conflict reveals how widely disparate many 
of them are. And the paradigm here pre- 
sented, in terms of information, is only one 


18 See, e.g., J. P. Dean and A. Rosen, A Man- 
ual of Intergroup Relations (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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of many that could have been constructed. 
If we had used an emotional rather than an 
informational dimension, an even more com- 
plex cross-classification would have resulted, 
since the emotional state of one or both 
parties vis-a-vis mutually exclusive or incom- 
patible values may vary all the way from 
fear, hate, and anger to love. 


19The term “minorex” (mutually incompat- 
ible or exclusive ) or “mexorin” (mutually exclu- 
sive or incompatible) would have been extreme- 
ly useful in the present paper. In the original 
version of this paper, the term “no-issue conflict” 
was used to refer to the cells in the second col- 
umn of the paradigm. Difficulties which arose 
during discussion led to abandonment of the 
term. Such terms as “inflict” and “conflict” were 
considered, the first emphasizing the inner origin 
and the second emphasizing the opposition of 
the parties; but they were also dropped as more 
confusing than illuminating. Such adjectives as 
“Dionysian,” “Apollonian,” “daemonic” were 
suggested, but rejected. “Conflict-as-end” and 
“conflict-as-means” were proposed but were 
judged inadequate. In the paper by Boulding 
cited above, the beginnings of a new vocabulary 
seem to be emerging. Together with the concepts 
of decision theory, including game theory, they 
may come to constitute a suitable terminology 
for the study of the phenomena now subsumed 
under the rubric “conflict.” 
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Both for diagnosis and for prognosis of 
any particular situation, new and _ better 
terminology would be useful.!® Along with 
the new techniques that psychologists are 
developing for the measurement of values 
are needed techniques for determining 
whether or not values are mutually exclu- 
sive or incompatible. Almost all theoretical 
approaches to conflict assume knowledge of 
which values are and which are not mutually 
exclusive or incompatible. For constructing 
models, of course, specification of such in- 
formation is justified. But when confronted 
with real life-situations, it is often found 
that the specification is not fulfilled. Not 
only is routine fact-finding essential, but also 
theoretical tests are needed to determine 
from the available facts whether or not, or 
under what conditions, conflict exists.2° 
Further, we ought to know under what con- 
ditions information will be effective in modi- 
fying images. We need Deutsch’s “early 
warning system” not only with respect to 
emotional buildup but long before, in assess- 
ing the direction in which values are mov- 
ing. 


20 Something analogous to negative correlation 
might be useful. 











Organization and conflict 
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This paper concentrates on the problem 
of the “parties” to conflict. Every conflict in- 
volves at least two parties or conflicting or- 
ganizations. The party may be a biological 
individual, or it may be an aggregate or an 
organization of individuals. All individuals 
are organizations of subordinate parts: all 
organizations are in some sense “individuals” 
insofar as they have well-defined patterns of 
behavior and reaction. Generally, we may 
wish to reserve the term “competition” for 
the wide concept which includes interactions 
among unorganized aggregates (such as bio- 
logical populations) and to use the word 
“conflict” for the narrower concept in which 
the conflicting parties are individuals or or- 
ganizations, possessing a certain core of 
unity of behavior and in which each organ- 
ization is in some sense “aware” of the other 
and makes this awareness an essential part 
of its behavior pattern. We think of conflict, 
then, as a system of interacting systems,. 
each party to the conflict being a system in 
itself, bound, however, to the other party by 
a system of communication, information, 
subjective knowledge, and behavior reac- 
tions. The question as to what property of 
such a system constitutes the “conflictual” as: 
opposed, say, to the co-operative element is: 
surprisingly difficult to answer and will be 
considered later. 


A Model of Organization 
as System 


Let us consider first, then, the nature of 
the systems which are involved in an organ- 
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‘scarcity or competition even in these static 


ization. What we want here is not the orgari- 
ization in all its richness and completeness 
but rather the most simple abstract model 
of an organization which will serve to illumi- 
nate the relationships between organizations. 
An organization, we may recall, may include 
things as complex as an amoeba or as simple 
as the General Motors Corporation! What 
we are looking for here is the simplest model 
which will enable us to study the interaction 
of organizations. 

The first element in the description of an 
organization is a static structure of parts— 
its geography or anatomy, its organization 
chart or balance sheet or molecular struc- 
ture. There are very interesting elements of 


‘structures which may sometimes underlie 
conflicts—in a sense, all conflicts of interest, 
or “issue conflicts,” arise because two things 
cannot be in the same place at the same 
time. Everything cannot be close to every- 
thing else; there is an inexorability about 
geography and topology which necessitates 
more separation of parts in large structures 
than in small and which imposes limits on 
the growth of any particular type of struc- 
ture. Thus in a triangular lattice each indi- | 
vidual part can be in direct contact with no 
more than six others. Fundamental also in 
limiting the size of organizations is the scale 
model, or D’Arcy Thompson principle (5), 
that the increase in size of a structure inevi- 
tably brings with it a change in the ratio of 
lengths to areas and volumes. Doubling | 
linear dimensions of a structure quadruples 
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its areas and octuples its volumes and hence 
diminishes the relative importance of those 
properties which depend on length (such as 
communications) or on area (muscular or 
structural strength, absorption of air or 
food) to those which depend on volume 
(weight). Hence we get the very important 
principle that if the relative importance of 
linear, areal, and volumetric properties are 
to be preserved, the form of the structure 
must change as it increases in size; there 
must be elaborations of linear networks 
(nerves and channels of circulation); there 
must be convolution of areas of surface re- 
action (lungs, brains, bowels), in order to 
increase the ratio of linear or areal dimen- 
sions to volume and weight. In social organ- 
izations (firms, states, universities), com- 
munications networks and specialized ad- 
ministration must increase their relative im- 
portance as the size of the organization 
grows. 

The next step in the development of an 
organization model is its description as a 
“machine,” or energy transformer. Any or- 
ganization depends on some source of ener- 
gy for its continued existence—food and light 
in the case of the biological individual, to 
which may be added coal, oil, and other 
sources in the case of manufacturing plants 
or armed forces. Scarcity of energy sources 
may be an important source of competition 
and issue conflict, for what is taken by one 
organization may be taken from another. 
Where the game against nature results in a 
“victory” and the release of another source 
of energy, the possibility for the expansion 
of all organizations together emerges, and 
the conflict between them is at least tem- 
porarily lessened. Surprisingly little attention 
has been paid to the general description of 
the energy requirements of social organiza- 
tions. The basic source of energy for such 
organizations is the same as that for the in- 
dividuals of which they are composed—food. 
The surplus of food production over and 
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above the consumption of the agriculturalist 
is perhaps the best index of the ability of a 
society to construct social organizations of 
all kinds. Savage societies cannot develop 
complex organizations because the food pro- 
ducer must spend all his time getting 
enough for himself and his family. In the 
United States today we can produce all the 
food we need with 10-15 per cent of the 
population and so release up to 90 per cent 
of the population for “other things.” 


ORGANIZATION GROWTH 
AND CONFLICT 


The next step in the organization model is 
to describe it as an “open system” or, more 
generally, as a “growth system” or dynamic 
open system. A static open system is a 
structure which is maintained in the midst 
of a stream or throughput of its constituent 
parts. To be an open system, a structure 
must have the property that a “hole” in the 
structure produces a large attractive force or 
valency to pull an appropriate “occupant” 
from the surrounding environment into the 
“hole.” Thus a living organism maintains its 
structure more or less intact in the midst of 
a constant throughput of atoms of matter. A 
social organization is a structure of “roles”: 
any vacancy in the role structure—i.e., any 
role without an occupant—creates pressure 
to fill the vacancy with an appropriately 
skilled person. It is this property of being 
an open system which enables organizations 
to live longer than any of their parts—presi- 
dents, deans, and professors come and go, 
but the university goes on forever. 

In a dynamic open system there is not 
merely maintenance of an existing structure 
but growth (or decline) in the structure it- 
self. Not only are old jobs filled as their 
previous occupants pass on, but new jobs 
are created. The atoms in a cell, the cells of 
the body, can likewise be regarded as a role 
structure subject to a constant throughput, 
in which new roles are constantly added as 
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the organism develops from the egg. The 
laws of development of organizations are 
very imperfectly understood, and this is per- 
haps one of the most serious gaps in our 
knowledge. It is clear that development 
never takes place haphazardly, except per- 
haps in pathological cases such as a cancer. 
Certain “organizers” of development can be 
identified—the gene, the chemical organizers 
of the embryo, the entrepreneurs, the proph- 
ets, and the heroes who are the founding 
fathers of social organizations. How the or- 
ganization of development is actually accom- 
plished, however, is a great mystery, and 
our ignorance of this machinery is evidenced 
by our inability to predict outcomes, except 
after the event. We know that an acorn 
grows into an oak and never into a cactus, 
but just what it is in the acorn which gives 
it this remarkable property we do not know. 
Similarly, we do not know what mysterious 
property enabled the little group of Apostles 
to grow into the Christian church or the 
little group around Hitler to grow into the 
Nazi state, when thousands of similar groups 
perish in early infancy. 

Although the processes of growth remain 
mysterious, we do know something about 
the factors which limit growth, and this en- 
ables us to make some significant proposi- 
tions in the theory of conflict. An important 
source of conflict among organizations is the 
attempt of two or more organizations to ex- 
pand into the same field. When two firms 
are expanding into a limited market or two 
nations into the same territory or two labor 
unions into the same job jurisdiction, a con- 
flict of interest is likely to arise. This “ex- 
pansion conflict,” to coin a term for it, has 
both a static and a dynamic aspect. It arises 
in a static sense if the number of role occu- 
pants is limited, so that, as more are drawn 
into one organization, fewer are available for 
others—the more Rotarians there are, the 
fewer Lions and Kiwanians; the Methodist 
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church may grow at the expense of the Bap- 
tist; and so on. We think of the whole field 
of organizations as dividing among them the 
raw material in the shape of members, much 
as nations divide up the geographic area of 
the world, and an expansion of one inevi- 
tably means a contraction of others, unless, 
of course, the field itself is growing. Growth 
in the field itself has thus an important effect 
in lessening the intensity of expansion con- 
flicts. Thus in the nineteenth century the 
fact that so many European countries were 
able to expand their power and influence in 
colonial empires outside Europe may have 
lessened the conflict among them; the clos- 
ing of the colonial field in the early twen- 
tieth century may have been one reason for 
the two world wars. When the labor move- 
ment is expanding and all unions are organ- 
izing the unorganized, jurisdictional disputes 
between them lessen in intensity; when the 
field is closed and one union can expand only 
at the expense of another, these disputes in- 
crease in intensity. An era of great mission- 
ary activity, when the churches, too, are or- 
ganizing the unorganized throughout the 
world, also sees the decline of denomina- 
tional tensions and the rise of the ecumenical 
movement. 

We must not apply the foregoing principle 
too mechanically, of course. We may have a 
situation where something like an equilib- 
rium or balance of power has been reached 
in a static situation which is completely up- 
set by the sudden development of opportuni- 
ties for expansion. Organizations which have 
accepted a static situation now may find 
themselves with opportunities for growth. 
The opportunity creates a habit, and the 
organization which has developed a habit of 
expansion may not be content with expand- 
ing into defenseless and unorganized regions 
but may turn against other organizations like 
itself. Thus conflict depends on what might 
be called the “expansion pressure” of organi- 
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zations, as well as on the nature of the op- 
portunities which surround them. We might, 
therefore, identify three extreme cases. First 
is the situation in which the environment is 
static, in the sense that there is no expansion 
of the “raw material” of organizations, but 
in which there is little or no conflict because 
the organizations which occupy the field 
have no expansion pressure, are content to 
be stationary, and simply reproduce them- 
selves without growth. The second case is 
that in which there is expansion pressure but 
in which there are abundant opportunities 
for the growth of each organization through 
the growth of the field itself. In this case, 
also, there will be little in the way of ex- 
pansion conflict, as the organizations are ex- 
panding into an empty or unorganized field 
rather than into each other. The third case 
is that in which the field is static or expand- 
ing very little, but the organizations have 
great internal expansion pressure. Here con- 
flict will be intense, as each organization can 
expand only at the expense of others of like 
propensities. We might perhaps distinguish 
a fourth case, of which the first case men- 
tioned above is a special example, in which 
some organizations are expanding and some 
contracting in a static field but in which the 
contracting organizations do so willingly. In 
this case the expansion pressures and “con- 
traction pressures” cancel out, and there is 
again little or no conflict. 


1 These cases can be formalized into a mathe- 
matical measure of expansion conflict. Suppose 
we have n organizations, occupying a field of 
size X, apportioned among them in amounts x,, 
X»,..., X,. Suppose that each organization has a 
desired rate of growth (or decline), r,, T2,..., 
r,. Let R be the rate of growth of the whole field. 
Then expansion conflict potential may be meas- 
ured by the expression 


C= nx, — RX. 


If the aggregate desired rate of expansion is 
equal to the actual rate of growth of the whole 
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INFORMATION, KNOWLEDGE, AND 
ORGANIZATION IMAGE 


Now, if we are to explore further the 
nature and determinants of expansion pres- 
sure, we must go to a fourth level of .organi- 
zation theory. This is the level of control 
processes involving information inputs and 
outputs and knowledge structures. The sim- 
plest model here is that of a cybernetic or 
homeostatic process, where we assume that 
there is a variable or, more generally, a set 
of variables which the organization is con- 
cerned to maintain at some equilibrium 
values. These variables must be in the in- 
formation input of the organization, at least 
to the extent that the organization “knows” 
when there is a divergence of the value 
given by the information input from the 
ideal value which the organization sets out 
to maintain. This knowledge is reflected in 
behavior or action of some kind directed to- 
ward correcting the perceived divergence 
between the real and the ideal values of the 
homeostatic variables. For a system like this 
to operate successfully, there should also be 
“relational feedback”—that is, information 
regarding the divergence between real and 
ideal and especially regarding the change in 
this divergence, which is perceived as re- 
lated to the action taken. 

The theory of organizational behavior 
which is implied in this model might be 
described as the epistemic or “eiconic” 
theory (1). It postulates that any organization 


field, expansion conflict potential will be zero. If 
the aggregate desired expansion is greater than 
the actual growth of the field, there will be con- 
flict: C will be positive. The greater the excess of 
the aggregate desired expansion over the growth 
of the field, the greater the potential for conflict. 
Negative values of C are not particularly signifi- 
cant and simply indicate no conflict. This is the 
situation where the expansion pressure of the 
organizations is so small that they reach their 
equilibrium sizes without even exhausting the 
available field. 
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possesses as part of its essential structure a 
“view of the universe” or “image” (hence 
the term “eiconic”). This image has many 
dimensions. In man, for instance, it involves a 
view of space and time and his position in 
them; it involves a relational image of cause 
and effect and connection; it has dimensions 
of reality and unreality, publicness and pri- 
vateness, certainty and uncertainty, emotion- 
al effect; and over the relevant part of the 
field there is a value ordering according to 
which one part of the field can be identified 
as “better” or “worse” than another part. 
Behavior or action is then interpreted as the 
initiation of a cause-effect process which 
will move the organization toward the most 
highly valued part of its image of the future. 
Here, for instance, is a man who gets up in 
the morning, dresses, shaves, has breakfast, 
and takes a plane to New York. In explain- 
ing the behavior of this aggregation of some 
ten billion cells, we must postulate that he 
has a view of the spatial universe which in- 
cludes at least his own bathroom, dining 
room, and the way to the airport and in 
which, in spite of the agreeableness of stay- 
ing in bed, moving into the bathroom and 
scraping his face with a razor are valued at 
the moment more highly than anything else 
which he might be doing. Similarly, he goes 
to New York rather than to any one of a 
hundred other cities because it is for him at 
that moment the most highly valued part of 
the attainable surface of the earth—for what 
further reason we need not inquire. 

This view of behavior then raises a num- 
ber of questions regarding the subordinate 
processes which are involved even in the 
simplest behavior. These concern themselves 
mainly with how the image, in all its com- 
plexity, is built up and especially how mes- 
sages which are received by the organization 
result in a change in the image, for it is 
only through a change in the image that 
there can be a change in behavior. The 
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image is not, of course, simply a pile or 
aggregate of messages. Most messages which 
are received make little or no impression on 
the image, or they merely serve to confirm 
an existing image. As I turn my head, a new 
message enters my eyes; it merely serves, 
however, to confirm the image that I am 
sitting in a room typing. Frequently, mes- 
sages are received which merely add to the 
image without appreciably changing its 
structure; the processes of rote learning are 
a good illustration. Sometimes, however, a 
message is received which effects a revolu- 
tion or reorganization of the image. A man 
is informed that he is promoted; this changes 
his image of his own role and person. A man 
receives overwhelming evidence that his 
trusted friend has deceived him; this changes 
his image of his friend’s personality. A na- 
tion undergoes a revolution; this changes the 
image of the character and probable be- 
havior of the nation, both in the minds of its 
own people and in the minds of others. 

It is the peculiar glory, and occasionally 
the shame, of man that his images are built 
up not only by the receipt of messages from 
nature (signs) but also by the receipt of 
symbolic messages, proceeding directly from 
other persons in face-to-face contact or in- 
directly through the medium of “transcripts” 
—books, papers, records, movies, television, 
and so on. Man is the talking animal, and 
the complexity of his organizational world 
depends largely on his ability to communi- 
cate in symbols. If I hear a voice behind me, 
I may interpret this information as indicat- 
ing the presence of a person, and the charac- 
ter of the voice will give me clues as to the 
character of the person—whether it is famil- 
iar or unfamiliar, foreign or native, male or 
female, etc. So far, the voice is merely a 
sign; it does not matter what words are 
spoken, and the process of building this in- 
formation into an image is not essentially 
different from the process by which any 
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other message from nature conveyed by any 
of the senses is built up into an image of the 
world around us—a world of rocks, trees, 
clouds, animals, people, buildings, and so 
on. The moment, however, that words are 
spoken which are understood, we pass to a 
“higher” and immensely complex system of 
symbolic communication which has the 
property of building up images far removed 
from the immediate world around us. Sym- 
bols remove the human organization from 
the prison of the immediate here and now, 
in which all lower forms of life are trapped, 
and the image of man therefore soars off to 
the galaxies, to the beginnings and the end 
of all things, to the realm of the impossible 
and almost to the inconceivable. It is be- 
cause of this symbolic nature of the image 
of man that conflict in the human world is 
so much more complex than conflict in the 
animal kingdom, where images are built up 
only by signs and hence conflict is always 
face to face. 


VALUE DIMENSIONS OF THE 
ORGANIZATION IMAGE 


The theory of the image points to another 
problem underlying any theory of behavior 
and interaction—the problem of the deter- 
minants of the value image or, more accu- 
rately, the value dimension of the image. 
This is vital for a theory of behavior, for, as 
we have seen, behavior consists of move- 
ment into the most highly valued part of the 
total image. A shift in the value ordering, 
therefore, even without any change in the 
rest of the image, can produce profound, 
even revolutionary, changes in behavior. I 
may be all set'to get on a plane for New 
York when I receive a telegram to say my 
father has died in San Francisco; the infor- 
mation creates a marked shift in my valua- 
tion of my image of space and time: I can- 
cel my reservation to New York and get a 
plane to San Francisco immediately because 
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this is now the most highly valued part of 
my image of the world of space and time. 
Note that the value ordering is not the same 
as the emotive or pleasure-pain dimension 
of the image; my engagement in New York 
may have been perceived as very pleasant, 
whereas my task in San Francisco may be 
very painful. The value ordering, however, 
is capable of overriding all other orderings, 
and it is the value ordering which dominates 
behavior. Notice that in this case there is no 
change in my general image of space and 
time—I still visualize New York and San 
Francisco as occupying the same relative 
positions on my inner globe. In this example 
we might argue that it was a change in my 
detailed image of space and time, especially 
of persons, which caused the change in the 
value image; thus I now visualize my father 
as dead, whereas previously I had visualized 
him as alive. We cannot always assume, 
however, that it is changes in some other 
aspect of the image which causes a change 
in the value image. There may be revolu- 
tions in the value image which are quite 
independent of any change in the rest of the 
image. I am asked, for instance, do I prefer 
tea or coffee. I say tea, and then immediate- 
ly “change my mind” and say coffee. My 
images of tea and coffee remain the same; 
only my value ordering has changed. 

We cannot say very much, perhaps, about 
so general a matter as the forces which de- 
termine the value ordering over the life of 
an individual. These orderings certainly orig- 
inate at the biological or presymbolic level. 
Even though the value ordering cannot be 
identified with any pleasure-pain ordering, 
it is clear that the sheer force of natural 
selection produces innate value orderings 
which are conducive to survival and that the 
low positions in the value ordering which 
are generally given to cold, hunger, thirst, 
sexual abstinence, and pain are not wholly 
accidental. Once the symbolic image is in- 
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troduced, however, value orderings share in 
the almost unlimited proliferation of the 
image which symbolic messages induce, and 
the biological origins are transcended and 
transformed often out of recognition. For his 
symbols man has been willing to endure any 
amount of physical discomfort and pain, 
even to the point of death. 

In considering the value image and, in- 
deed, the image in general, attention should 
be drawn to the importance of stereotypes, 
or what might be called condensed images. 
These arise mainly because the human or- 
ganism, beyond a certain point, places lower 
and lower values on increasing complexity 
in the image, probably because of some lim- 
itations of capacity in the underlying biolog- 
ical structure. We therefore seek escape from 
complexity into simple, unitary condensed 
images. This is especially important in re- 
gard to the value image, where complexity 
rapidly becomes intolerable, and we con- 
stantly seek straightforward ordering. We 
try to divide the world into “good guys” and 
“bad guys” (it is unquestionably the simple 
value structure of the horse opera which 
gives it so universal an appeal). Similarly, 
we divide the world into “peace-loving na- 
tions” and, presumably, war-loving nations, 
and we divide people into simple pejora- 
tive dichotomies—Jews and gentiles, white 
and Negro, believers and unbelievers, the 
scientific and the superstitious, and so on, to 
the horror of the semantivist and the great 
confusion of man. We cannot rest content 
with propositions of the form “A is better 
than B in respect to X, but worse than B in 
respect to Y.” We want to know where A is 
altogether better or worse than B. So we run 
to grade sheets; cost-of-living indexes; na- 
tional, racial, and occupational stereotypes, 
in an attempt to escape from the intolerable 
multidimensionality of reality. Up to a point 
this simplification is a necessity—-we could 
not act at all were we not capable of effect- 
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ing these drastic condensations of the image. 
Condensation, however, can easily become 
pathological and may be an important cause 
of conflicts which could be resolved if the 
parties had a greater tolerance of complexity 
and ambiguity. 

The danger to organizations and to the 
harmony and fruitfulness of their interac- 
tions, which comes from condensation of the 
image, arises from what might be called the 
principle of linked homeostasis. Suppose 
that there are two variables which must be 
maintained within the limits of homeostatic 
tolerance. If the mechanisms by which each 
is stabilized are too closely linked, the stabi- 
lization of one may be achieved only at the 
cost of the de-stabilization of the other, or 
they may both be stabilized only with a 
range outside what is regarded as desirable 
for both taken separately. Thus suppose we 
wish to stabilize both the temperature and 
the humidity of a building. If the apparatus 
for maintaining these variables is linked, we 
may find ourselves in the position where an 
attempt to raise the temperature lowers the 
humidity, and we find ourselves forced to 
choose between the warm and dry or the 
cold and moist, and we cannot achieve the 
“ideal” of warm and moist. The linkage may 
occur anywhere in the system, either in the 
information receptors, in the “image” of the 
control, or in the effectors (furnaces and 
humidifiers) by which the variables are 
changed. One suspects that the main source 
of linked homeostasis in human systems is in 
the condensed image. Information about two 
or more essential variables is condensed in 
the image into a single variable and can pro- 
duce only a single behavior reaction in the 
effectors. Thus the inability to discriminate 
leads, paradoxically enough, to discrimina- 
tion in the sociological sense. We lump to- 
gether in the image things which should be 
separate, and, because of this, we behave to- 
ward a heterogeneous reality as if it were 
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homogeneous and toward a homogeneous 
reality as if it were heterogeneous. Thus we 
condense the immensely complex image of 
personality into a few stereotypes—“Ne- 
groes,” “Jews,” “eggheads,” ““capitalists”— 
and classify those we meet immediately into 
these simple boxes and order our behavior 
accordingly, oblivious of the fact that our 
boxes are full of all kinds of different people, 
requiring different modes of behavior, and 
that a classification according to appropriate 
modes of behavior might be quite different. 

Up to this point I have not emphasized 
the distinction between persons and organi- 
zations of persons, having simply a model of 
a “behavior unit” without regard to its com- 
position. There are, however, important dif- 
ferences between the individual person as a 
system and a social organization, such as 
a university or a corporation. It is easy to 
fall into a mystique of organizations and im- 
bue them with personality, motives, and 
patterns of behavior in a way that is at best 
a metaphor and at worst a serious miscon- 
ception. In a literal sense, only persons can 
possess images, and only persons can be- 
have. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which 
an organization can be regarded, in Ralph 
Gerard’s terminology, as an “epi-organism,” 
possessing as a system many of the system 
properties of organisms. Even in the strict 
biological sphere, it is not always easy to tell 
where an organism ends and its environment 
begins, and for some purposes whole eco- 
systems can be regarded as a single organ- 
ism, exhibiting division of labor, exchange, 
homeostasis, and so on. In the case of the 
social organization, what gives it a unitary 
character or “personality” is the existence of 
widely shared images, especially of the or- 
ganization itself, among the participants. 
One should perhaps say “integrated” images 
rather than “shared,” as the images of differ- 
ent persons may be very different and yet 
may fit into a unified whole. Thus the image 
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which the president of a university has of 
his institution is very different from the 
image of the same institution in the mind of 
the instructor, the gardener, or the account- 
ant. Nevertheless, all these images fit to- 
gether into a role structure and a perception 
of appropriate behavior which makes the in- 
stitution operate with a degree of unity and 
consistency. The instructor does not spend 
all his time cutting the college lawns, nor 
does the gardener harangue students on ab- 
struse subjects from the college podiums. All 
the various images must have something in 
common, however vague, and an inadequate 
common image is a frequent source of inter- 
nal disorganization. The head of a depart- 
ment who cannot see beyond his own de- 
partment, the professor who cannot see be- 
yond his own classroom, and any employee 
who has no vision whatever of the institution 
beyond his paycheck are all potential sources 
of internal strife and weakness. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE IMAGE 


The question as to how common images 
are established is, therefore, a crucial one 
from the point of view of the theory of the 
social organization. The problem involves 
the dynamics of the change of the image 
under the stimulus of mainly symbolic mes- 
sages. I am prepared to suggest as a very 
plausible hypothesis that common images 
are formed mainly through “conversation”— 
that is, through a dynamic process by which 
messages are sent back and forth among a 
group of people. The basic unit of conversa- 
tion is the “remark.” A remark always pro- 
ceeds from the image of the remarker. It is 
heard by listeners and modifies the image of 
the listeners, unless there is strong resist- 
ance, in the direction of the image of the 
remarker. In conversation the listeners in 
turn become remarkers, and the images of 
the different individuals converge as each 
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modifies the other in the direction of his 
own. For this to happen, however, I suspect 
that there must be a certain degree of initial 
similarity in the images. If the images are 
too divergent, a remark which is interpreted 
by the listener as implying a very different 
image from his own is regarded as a person- 
al threat and is resisted. Under these circum- 
stances, conversation may split up into a 
number of different groups, each with a 
convergent image, but there is no tendency 
for the different images of the subgroups to 
converge. 

This theory stresses the importance of the 
communication network in the development 
of common images. The larger an organiza- 
tion becomes, the more difficult is the main- 
tenance of adequate “conversation”—two- 
way image modifying communications 
among the component parts. There is a 
tendency, therefore, for the organization to 
split up into “non-conversing groups’—each 
group conversing within itself but not con- 
versing with other groups. Thus manage- 
ment becomes a group with much internal 
conversation and a converging image, and 
the labor force becomes another group with 
a different image. Much industrial conflict is 
a result of the differing public images of 
management and labor groups. It may be 
that one of the most important social func- 
tions of the labor movement is that it pro- 
vides an intermediate group of labor leaders 
who participate in both groups and hence 
are able to act as intermediaries between 
them. The chaplain in the armed forces may 
perhaps have a rather similar role, partic- 
ipating in two potentially opposite and non- 
conversing groups—the armed forces and the 
church. The lot of the middlemen, however, 
is hard. Their personalities are in danger of 
being pulled apart by the conflict of roles in 
which they find themselves, or else they “sell 
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out” to the dominant group. Thus we find 
labor leaders whose main function seems to 
be to make management decisions palatable 
to the rank and file and chaplains whose 
main concern is to whitewash the institution 
of war. 

Implicit in the successful function of an 
organization is the notion of mutual accept- 
ance of role images. If the participants in an 
organization do not accept the notion of the 
role structure, the organization is in danger 
of disintegrating. This does not mean that 
each individual must be satisfied with his 
own particular role. Indeed, unless there is 
some degree of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent role, an organization could never pro- 
mote anyone, and too great satisfaction and 
harmony may actually lead to stagnation 
and decay through the failure of the “open- 
system” aspects of organizational structure. 
There is a profound difference, however, be- 
tween an ambition to aspire to another role 
and a rejection of the whole role structure 
as such. Thus union-management relations 
can be stable and harmonious only if both 
sides accept the role of the other. A revolu- 
tionary union, such as the old IWW, which 
rejects in toto the whole concept of a divi- 
sion of labor between employers and em- 
ployed, cannot possibly enter into stable re- 
lations with the employer but must be in a 
state of constant conflict. Similarly, a revo- 
lutionary employer who is out to destroy the 
union and return to individual bargaining 
cannot establish stable relations with the 
union but again must be in constant warfare. 
Even two nations—two organizations whose 
main function, externally, is conflict culmi- 
nating in war—can live peacefully together, 
like the United States and Canada, if each 
accepts fully the role of the other and if they 
share a reasonably common image of the 
mutual relationship. 
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The Theory of Organization 
and Conflict 


THREE CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


Much more might be said on the subject 
of the theory of organization. In the interest 
of that conflict of space which besets every 
writer, however, we must now gather up the 
many strands of this paper to see whether 
the theory of organization, which we have 
presented here in bare outline, has fruitful 
applications to the theory of conflicts and 
their resolution. We must realize, of course, 
that there are many kinds of conflict situa- 
tions. There is not a single concept of con- 
flict, and therefore there cannot be a single 
theory of conflict. My own inquiries have led 
me to distinguish three different situations, 
each of which go by the name of conflict. 
We have first what Dr. Bernard calls “issue 
conflicts,” which is what I, as an economist, 
might like to call “economic conflict.” This is 
the situation in which a movement of change 
in a situation makes at least one party, in its 
own eyes, worse off and the other party bet- 
ter off. The theory of these situations has 
been elaborately developed in the theory of 
welfare economics, and I need not go into it 
here except to remark that, with two organ- 
izations, any given field can be divided into 
two sets, one which is called the “trading 
set,” where movements are possible which 
benefit both parties, and the other, which is 
the “conflict set” (Edgeworth’s “contract 
curve”), where a movement will benefit one 


party at the expense of the other. 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT 

An important dynamic principle emerges 
from this static theory, which might be 
called the “principle of the widening of the 
agenda.” As long as the two parties are not 
in the conflict set, negotiation of a “trading” 
nature is possible, whereby both parties be- 
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come better off. “Trading,” however, in- 
evitably moves the parties toward the con- 
flict set and eventually lands them there. 
Once there, the only possibility is agreement 
or non-agreement; and if there is non-agree- 
ment, various rituals must be performed 
such as strikes, wars, etc., which will change 
the willingness to agree of one or both 
parties so that agreement becomes possible— 
assuming, that is, that the relationship can- 
not be avoided. Even if the parties are on 
the contract set in one field, however, they 
may get off it by widening the agenda to in- 
clude variables which were not previously in 
discussion. Generally speaking, the wider 
the agenda, the greater the possibility for 
finding “trades,” and the less chance there is 
of reaching an impasse on the conflict set. 
The principle of the widening of the agenda 
is exemplified in the multiplication of clauses 
in treaties and in union contracts. It is 
tempting to interpret the relative success of 
industrial relations as against the relative 
failure of international relations in terms of 
the greater flexibility of the agenda in union- 
management negotiations as over against the 
hands-tied diplomat and the still more rigid 
soldier. 

The contribution of organization theory to 
this part of conflict theory is to point out 
that it is not the “objective” situation which 
matters, but the subjective images of the 
participants, and that, therefore, the theory 
needs to be extended into the consideration 
of the dynamics of the formation and change 
of these images. Insofar as all issue con- 
flicts involve utility, they are capable of 
resolution by changing value images as well 
as by a shift in the objective situation. It 
would be a grave error to think of issue con- 
flicts as if they somehow involved brute 
facts, whereas psychological conflicts in- 
volved illusions. In the dynamics of issue 
conflicts especially, it is important to study 
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the images of each party in its own mind 
and in the mind of the other. 


INTERACTION CONFLICT 


The second and the third type of conflict 
both fall under Dr. Bernard’s class of psy- 
chological conflicts, and yet they represent, 
to my mind, entirely different situations. The 
second type is what might be called “inter- 
action conflict” as typified in the arms race, 
in any process of mutually heightening hos- 
tility through the reaction of each party to 
the behavior of the other. The pioneering 
analysis of these processes by Lewis F. 
Richardson (4) perhaps merits entitling them 
“Richardson processes.” In the Richardson 
model we postulate some measure of “hostil- 
ity-friendliness” (as Richardson _ himself 
points out, these models apply just as well to 
the process of falling in love as they do to 
the arms races). Then we suppose that the 
increase in the hostility of each party is a 
function, first, of some constant term which 
represents the underlying “grievance,” and, 
second, of the absolute level of hostility of 
the other party. This gives us two simulta- 
neous differential equations. These may have 
an equilibrium solution (a “balance of 
power’), or they may be indefinitely explo- 
sive up to some boundary at which the sys- 
tem breaks down in war, strike, or divorce— 
depending on the nature of the parameters. 
The less “sensitive” the parties—the less the 
hostility of one increases at each level of 
hostility of the other—the more likely is a 
balance-of-power solution to be found. The 
model can be extended easily to more com- 
plex cases involving, for instance, such vari- 
ables as “submissiveness.” 

The Richardson process is a very general 
phenomenon, observable in international re- 
lations, in industrial relations, and in family 
relations. It may be almost unrelated to any 
“issue conflict,” though the process takes ac- 
count of this possibility through the constant 
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term in its functions. The contribution of the 
theory of organization to these processes 
seems to be to point out the importance of 
the perception problem. It is not the “objec. 
tive” hostility of the parties which is impor. 
tant, but the perceived hostility, that is, the 
hostility of each as perceived by the other. 
Consequently, again, the pattern of image 
formation takes a foremost place in the gen- 
eral theory of these processes. What are the 
cues, for instance, by which hostility is per- 
ceived, and how may these cues be misinter- 
preted? One may introduce, as an essential 
element in the process, the predisposition to 
perceive hostility. This is unquestionably re- 
lated to internal hostility (self-hatred). The 
greater this predisposition, of course, the 
more likely are we to find unstable Richard- 
son processes set off. The Freudian theory 
of displacement and aggression fits nicely 
into the general picture at this point. The 
self-hater is more likely to get into Richard- 
son processes of mutually increasing hostil- 
ity than the well-adjusted self-lover. The 
wisdom of the great commandment to “love 
our neighbor as ourselves” is amply justified 
by this impressive body of theory! 


INTERNAL CONFLICT 


The third type of conflict situation is that 
described by Kurt Lewin (2) and Neal Miller 
(3) and might be described as the “quandary.” 
This is the situation in which the individual 
(or organization) is incapable of making a 
decision because it is pulled (or pushed) in 
two opposite directions at the same time! 
This is a strictly internal conflict; it does not 
involve two parties but the motivational 
forces operating on a single party. It falls 
into quite a different category, therefore, 
from either issue conflicts or Richardson 
processes. It is, nevertheless, relevant to the 
wider concept, in that the internal conflicts 
may profoundly affect the conduct of exter- 
nal conflicts. Miller makes the extremely 
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interesting suggestion that quandaries which 
result from opposing pulls or attractions are 
unstable; if the individual veers ever so 
slightly toward one side or the other, the 
side toward which he veers exerts a strong 
pull on him, and he soon goes over to it. 
Quandaries which result from opposing 
pushes or repulsions are stable; as we veer 
to one side, the push becomes stronger and 
pushes us back into the quandary. Buridan’s 
ass between two bales of hay is unstable. 
The slightest variation toward one bale re- 
inforces its pull, and he goes toward it— 
returning then, as someone has observed, to 
eat the other! Buridan’s ass, on the other 
hand, between two equally repellent skunks 
would be in a position of agonizing stability. 
As he moved toward either skunk, its repel- 
lent force would increase and would push 
him back toward the other. 

Insofar as internal conflict of this kind 
produces disorganization and self-hatred, it 
has an important bearing on two-party con- 
flict, as we have seen. The proposition may 
be ventured that those who are motivated 
mainly by hatred (fleeing away from what 
they do not like rather than toward what 
they like) are likely to get into quandaries 
and to be racked with stable internal con- 
flicts destructive to their internal organiza- 
tion. Because of this, they are also likely to 
get involved in Richardson processes of 
mutually increasing hostility and are also 
likely to be unable to adjust their value 
structures (rendered rigid by their very dis- 
organization) in the resolution of issue con- 
flicts. Those who are motivated by “love,” 
on the other hand, who move toward what 
they like rather than away from what they 
do not like, will be able to resolve quan- 
daries easily, will be unlikely to get into 
processes of mutually increasing hostility, 
and can afford to have flexible value images 
which will help them in getting out of issue 
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conflicts (liking what they get, instead of 
getting what they like). 


Conflict Resolution 


I may offer one final word on conflict 
resolution. Perhaps the most important ave- 
nue of conflict resolution is simple avoid- 
ance. This is much neglected by the psy- 
chologists, though it is familiar enough to 
economists, and is indeed the basis for the 
economist’s prejudice in favor of perfect 
competition. In a perfectly competitive 
market there is no conflict at all; if one 
arises, it is immediately avoided by switch- 
ing to another buyer or another seller. It is 
only as markets become imperfect that con- 
flict becomes important, as it becomes in- 
creasingly impossible to avoid particular re- 
lationships. The conflict between a professor 
and his dean is frequently resolved by a nice 
letter from another dean. In family life, di- 
vorce or separation represents conflict avoid- 
ance; here again the extreme (and inevi- 
table) imperfection of the marriage market 
makes conflict in this area possibly more in- 
tense than in almost any other. In interna- 
tional relations, likewise, the impossibility of 
avoidance, especially in a world of few 
great powers, makes this particular solution 
inadmissible and forces the development of 
organizational solutions. Also in industrial 
relations, once labor is organized, avoidance 
becomes impossible; the individual worker 
can flee to another shop, but the union has 
to stay with the employer till death do them 
part. 

If avoidance is impossible, the resolution 
of conflict depends on two factors: the re- 
duction in the intensity of the conflict, on 
the one hand, and the development of over- 
riding organizations which include both 
parties, on the other. The intensity of con- 
flict can be reduced by a change in the value 
images of the parties toward “love” and 
away from “hate,” by an expansion of the 
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field into which organizations are growing, 
by a diminution of their expansion pressure, 
and so on. Overriding organizations can de- 
velop either through sheer conquest, in 
which one party is eliminated (making a 
desert and calling it peace), or through the 
development of images in both parties in 
which there is acceptance of the role of a 
larger organization. Organization theory is 
important here in pointing out the limiting 
factors on the size of organization, These 
limiting factors may prevent the rise of 
uniting organizations unless the functions of 
these organizations are severely limited. It 
is clear, for instance, that world government 
would prevent “international” war; it is pos- 
sible, however, that its very size would cause 
it to fall apart and render it impotent to 
prevent the re-formation of “non-conversing 
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groups,” with the consequent danger of civil 


war. It is perhaps the chief function of 
organization theory to warn us against 
simple or formal solutions and to point out 
the richness and complexity of conflict situ- 
ations and their roots in the image-forming 
process. 
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Principles of intrapersonal conflict 


JUDSON S. BROWN 
State University of Iowa 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that, 
from the very dawn of life, living organisms 
have been constantly subjected to the dis- 
rupting effects of conflicting tendencies to 
action. Whenever and wherever they have 
moved, the forces inciting them to action 
have been opposed by other agencies de- 
manding either alternate responses or the 
cessation of action; for even the simplest 
movement cannot be executed unless the 
friction and inertia of bodily members are 
overcome; and no movement can long con- 
tinue if the chemical products of fatigue are 
allowed to accumulate or if competing mus- 
cular contractions are not inhibited. For the 
individual organism, then, conflict is an inev- 
itable consequence of an inherent capacity 
to act in any manner and especially of the 
ability to perform a multiplicity of acts. 

It is with these intrapersonal conflicts, 
arising from competitions among incompat- 
ible tendencies to act, that the present paper 
is concerned. Its specific aim is to review in 
brief, and in some cases to enlarge upon, a 
selected group of explanatory principles that 
have proved valuable in the analysis of intra- 
individual conflict behavior. 

Unfortunately, progress toward a scientific 
understanding of either individual or group 
conflicts has been relatively meager and has 
been limited to a trivial period of time. 
What Ebbinghaus said of psychology can, 
with equal cogency, be said of conflict: it 
has had a long past but a short history. As 
ancient as man is the knowledge that indi- 


viduals are continuously racked by antag- 
onistic tendencies to action, and students of 
literature and history would have little diffi- 
culty in finding innumerable early references 
to the phenomenon. But prior to the twen- 
tieth century they would find neither signif- 
icant theoretical analyses of the problem nor 
relevant experimental data. During the first 
three decades of this century, however, re- 
markable strides were taken, those by Freud 
(7) and by Pavlov (27) looming large 
above others. It was Freud, of course, who 
so clearly perceived the extensive and insid- 
ious effects of severe emotional conflicts up- 
on personality and behavior. His principle, 
that such conflicts, especially at the uncon- 
scious level, are the primary factors under- 
lying neurotic behavior, has become the 
working assumption of nearly all therapists. 
Pavlov, during his extensive studies of sali- 
vary conditioning, discovered that dogs, if 
repeatedly presented with tasks involving 
extremely difficult discriminations, would 
develop persisting neurotic-like syndromes 
of behavior. His investigations of this phe- 
nomenon of “experimental neurosis” not only 
contributed to our fund of empirical know]l- 
edge but, more importantly, paved the way 
for the admission of such seemingly pure 
clinical problems into the traditionally aloof 
stronghold of experimental psychology. 
Freud and Pavlov were indeed the giants, 
but important clinical and experimental 
contributions were made by many others. It 
is not our purpose here to summarize the 
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work of these men, but a history of intra- 
personal conflict would be incomplete with- 
out the mention of Janet (14), McDougall 
(19), Rivers (30), Prince (28), and Liddell 
and Bayne (17). And since about 1930 the 
names of Lewin (16), Gantt (8), Guthrie 
(10), Hull (18), Miller (21), Hovland and 
Sears (12), and Masserman (18) have be- 
come prominent in this field, and their re- 
spective contributions will be familiar to 
many readers. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm following 
Pavlov’s dramatic demonstrations of experi- 
mental neuroses, research studies were di- 
rected primarily toward the problem of 
whether animals other than dogs could be 
driven to similar neurotic extremes. Consid- 
erable success was attained with pigs, sheep, 
and goats, and useful procedural information 
was amassed. Generally speaking, however, 
the experiments were not sufficiently system- 
atic to yield sound empirical laws and were 
seldom guided by adequate theoretical 
models. 

By way of contrast, current psychological 
research on conflict seldom deals with be- 
havior having the manifest characteristics of 
extreme neuroticism. Instead, emphasis is 
placed on the study of reactions in situations 
where incompatible tendencies of diverse 
kinds and strengths are aroused and on the 
problems of formulating stable functional 
relationships among relevant variables. But 
this shift in emphasis has made it difficult, in 
many so-called studies of conflict, to discern 
any relationships or behavior which identify 
them unambiguously as experiments on con- 
flict. Thus we are faced with the problem 
of trying to discuss research on conflict when 
we are no longer certain which experiments 
deal with conflict and which do not. 

One solution to this problem may lie in 
restructuring our thinking about conflict. In 
essence, this reorganization stresses the 
principle that the important determinants of 
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behavior in conflict-producing situations are 
indistinguishable from those in ordinary un- 
ambivalent situations and that no sharp di- 
viding line can be drawn between the two 
kinds of behavior. The acceptance of this 
view means that the usual definition of con- 
flict, as the simultaneous arousal of incom- 
patible tendencies to action, applies without 
exception to any and all behavior. Conse- 
quently, the term “conflict” will be retained 
solely for convenience to denote one end of 
a continuum, the other end of which might 
be labeled “non-conflictive” or “unambiva- 
lent.” If one chooses to study behavior at- 
tributable primarily to the presence of a 
single, strongly dominant tendency, one is 
choosing the “unambivalent” end of the con- 
tinuum. But if one selects instances in which 
two incompatible tendencies are relatively 
equal, one is concerning one’s self with 
“conflict.” On this view, then, the conclusion 
is reached that an experiment deals with 
conflict if it is a study of behavior in situa- 
tions where one reactive tendency is op- 
posed by at least one other of sufficient 
strength to make a discernible difference in 
behavior. 

This notion that ambivalent and unambiv- 
alent behavior are not essentially different 
in kind but fall at different points on the 
same continuum is not, of course, novel. 
Arguments for the essential continuity of 
these two supposedly diverse forms of action 
have been presented by students of normal 
behavior as well as by clinically oriented 
workers. Melton (20), for example, has in- 
sisted that frustration, conflict, and thwart- 
ing are inevitable accompaniments of all 
learning and problem-solving situations. 
And Miller and Dollard (23), among others, 
have maintained that conventional learning 
principles govern the acquisition and inter- 
play of the competitive tendencies under- 
lying most neuroses. The potential utility of 
this conception, however, has not always 
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been clearly recognized. In an effort to ex- 
pand and clarify it, I shall turn now to a 
discussion of what seems to be the basic 
conflict paradigm as it relates to theory and 
experiment in this area. . 


A Basic Paradigm for Intrapersonal 
Conflict 

A fundamental paradigm to which all 
intrapersonal conflicts can perhaps be re- 
duced is shown in Figure 1. Here S desig- 
nates a stimulus complex or pattern of cues 
having a high probability, when presented 


to an organism, of evoking two different and 


F< 
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of weakly antagonistic tendencies being 
ignored. 

The simple paradigm of Figure 1 is also 
co-ordinate with a number of important 
problems investigated by students of con- 
flict. Here are some examples. If TI is 
initially dominant, what are the effects upon 
R1, say, of a gradual increase in the strength 
of T2? At what point during the course of 
this increase will the effects on Rl be most 
marked? How are the results of the compe- 
tition between R1 and R2 affected by mod- 
ifications in the degree of physical incom- 
patibility between R1 and R2? What are the 
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Fic. 1.—Basic conflict paradigm. S is a stimulus complex capable of arousing two tendencies (71, and 
T2) to perform antagonistic responses (R1, and R2). For simplicity, it has been assumed that only two antag- 


onistic reactions are involved. 


incompatible responses, Rl and R2. In any 
specific situation, the tendency (T1) for S 
to elicit Rl may be stronger than the tend- 
ency (T2) to evoke R2, or the reverse may 
be true, or the two may be equal; and, 
when equal, they may be strong or weak. 
When one of the antagonistic tendencies 
becomes strong enough to modify the be- 
havior-determining action of the other, the 
paradigm illustrates conflict, as it has been 
described above. But if one of the tendencies 
is too weak to modify the action of its com- 
petitor, the paradigm is descriptive of com- 
monplace, unambivalent behavior. Here and 
in what follows, unambivalent behavior re- 
fers to actions that can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the invocation of a single dom- 
inant tendency, with minor disrupting effects 


results of changes in the characteristics of 
S; of changes in the conditions under which 
RI and R2 are learned; of shifts in the gen- 
eral motivational level; or of prolonged ex- 
posure to SP 

To put more flesh on the bare bones of 
this paradigm, let us assume that S denotes 
the configuration of cues at a given location 
in space and that a hungry organism has 
approached that region and has been fed. 
Such reinforcement is expected to lead to 
the growth of a tendency (T1) to make an 
approach response (RI) to that region. 
Now if, on one or more occasion, the organ- 
ism is severely punished for approaching the 
food, an antagonistic tendency (T2) to 
make an avoidance response (R2) will be 
established. Since the approach and avoid- 
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ance responses are physically incompatible, 
conflict is the result. This is an example of 
what is currently called an approach-avoid- 
ance conflict. 

An attempt has been made, by means of 
the diagram in Figure 2 to summarize the 
critical elements in this and in other ex- 
amples of conflict and to expand the funda- 
mental paradigm for conflict. In this dia- 
gram the base line represents any variable, 
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of the diagram have been labeled unambiv- 
alent and conflictful, respectively, to indi- 
cate these assumptions. If T1 is taken as the 
approach tendency and T2 as the avoidance 
tendency in an approach-avoidance conflict 
and if the variable leading to an increase in 
T2 is nearness to the goal, it is evident that 
behavior will change from unambivalent to 
conflictful as the ambivalent goal is ap- 
proached. 
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Fic. 2.—Diagrammatic representation of relationships characterizing the continuum between unam- 


bivalent behavior and conflictful behavior. 


such as frequency or intensity of punish- 
ment, that might lead to an increase in the 
strength of T2. For simplicity, the strength 
of T1 is assumed to remain constant. Now if, 
as the diagram shows, T2 increases from a 
very low value at the left up to equality 
with T1 at the right, the difference between 
the strengths of the two tendencies is re- 
duced, and the effects of competition should 
become greater. On the present view, a 
marked inequality in the strengths of the 
tendencies is characteristic of unambivalent 
behavior, and equality is typical of conflict- 
ful behavior. The left- and right-hand ends 


The basic paradigm and its extension in 
Figure 2 also suggest the kinds of therapeu- 
tic methods or individual adjustive reactions 
that will reduce or resolve conflicts. Since 
conflict is characterized by the arousal of 
strong interfering tendencies, it must con- 
tinue as long as the appropriate cues are 
present and as long as the strengths of the 
tendencies are maintained. Conversely, con- 
flict must decline if the strengths of both 
tendencies can be reduced to an ineffective 
level or if the difference between them can 
be markedly increased. A simultaneous re- 
duction in the values of the tendencies can 
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be accomplished by removing or weakening 
the stimulus complex or by various methods 
of re-education or extinction. The alcoholic 
seeking a cure can avoid his conflicts, to a 
degree, by staying away from the stimuli 
provided by bars, and the neurotic may re- 
duce conflict by the development of hysteri- 
cal blindness. In both cases, cues tending 
to evoke antagonistic responses are rendered 
impotent, at least temporarily. More per- 
manent and satisfactory solutions will be 
achieved, however, if, through relearning, 
both tendencies can be reduced to a sub- 
threshold level or if the difference between 
them can be markedly increased. As may be 
seen from Figure 2, increasing the differ- 
ence between the tendencies by a marked 
weakening of one must, in view of the as- 
sumed relations, resolve the conflict, since 
unambivalence is the necessary result of 
such weakening. 


Predicting Behavior in 
Conflict Situations 

Turning now to the problem of forecast- 
ing the kinds of behavior that should occur 
in conflict situations, we shall review three 
major suggestions advanced by students of 
conflict. Consider again the diagram in Fig- 
ure 2, where the tendency for S to evoke 
RI is initially very strong and where there 
is a progressively increasing tendency to 
execute R2. One assumption from which 
predictions can be made for these conditions 
is that the two tendencies summate alge- 
braically. Thus, as T2 gains in strength, it 
simply detracts increasingly from the strength 
of Tl. This assumption has been made by 
Hull (13), Miller (21), and Brown (3) in 
their discussions of both spatial and discrim- 
inatory conflicts. It leads to the prediction 
that R1 should show increases in latency, 
decreases in amplitude, and the like, as the 
tendency to perform R2 increases. Available 
experimental data (6, 3, 15) support this 


suggestion, though they are not unequivocal. 

A second possibility would be to postulate 
that T2 does not weaken T1 or Rl, but 
functions instead to reduce the probability 
that R1 will be elicited by S. On this hy- 
pothesis, conflict would be revealed by a 
tendency for R2 to appear occasionally, at 
full strength, in place of RI, the likelihood 
of such alternation increasing as T2 ap- 
proaches equality with T1. This conception 
has apparently never been explicitly formu- 
lated or its implications carefully studied, 
but qualitative observations of both humans 
and animals in conflict-producing environ- 
ments suggest that it may have merit. 

At this point, a parenthetical remark may 
be in order. Neither of these two views as to 
the probable consequences of competition 
appeals to any concepts or variables not 
commonly used in theories of “normal” be- 
havior. Neither view makes any reference to 
an emotional state such as conflict, anger, or 
frustration. The predicted behavior is a 
function solely of the strengths of the indi- 
vidual tendencies and of special hypotheses 
as to the manner in which such tendencies 
interact. Thus one can have a theory of con- 
flict behavior that is essentially indistinguish- 
able from a theory of unambivalent behavior 
in respect of the number and kind of as- 
sumptions involved. The initial successes 
achieved by theorists like Miller, who have 
followed this course, argue strongly for its 
utility and for the present view, which 
stresses the essential continuity of ordinary 
and conflictful behavior. 

Returning to the problem of prediction, 
a third possibility is that behavior in a con- 
flict situation will be determined by new 
variables in addition to those of conventional 
behavior theory. The most popular idea of 
this sort is that two tendencies, in competing 
with each other, generate an emotional state 
or condition having certain of the functional 
properties of drives. In particular, responses 
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elicited at the time of conflict, or shortly 
thereafter, should be intensified by the dy- 
namogenic properties of the conflict-pro- 
duced drive, and new responses should be 
learned if they are followed by an escape 
from conflict and the attendant decrease in 
drive. Variously structured formulations of 
this notion have been presented by Lewin 
(16), Miller and Stevenson (24), Sheffield 
(32), Brown and Farber (5), and Amsel 
and Roussel (1). At first sight, it might 
seem as if the postulation of a unique emo- 
tional state due to conflict constitutes a 
special theory applicable only to conflictive 
behavior. If so, it might provide grounds for 
rejecting the view that unambivalent and 
conflictful behavior are essentially continu- 
ous. In all the versions we have mentioned, 
however, competition in any amount is as- 
sumed to lead to some degree of emotion- 
ality and to the production of some incre- 
ment in drive. And in none of the theories 
is the suggestion made that sharp disconti- 
nuities exist between weakly emotional non- 
conflictful behavior and strongly emotional 
conflictful behavior. 


Variables Affecting the Strengths 
of Competitory Tendencies 

Regardless of whether one deals with con- 
flict in terms of the algebraic summation of 
tendencies, in terms of alternations between 
tendencies, or in terms of competition-pro- 
duced drive increments, all predictive state- 
ments must hinge upon estimates of the 
relative or absolute strengths of the com- 
peting tendencies. This means that much of 
conflict research must be given over to the 
consideration of variables affecting the 
strengths of competitory tendencies. Since 
this is also a major task for the student of 
ordinary behavior, the continuity between 
the two areas is further emphasized. In their 
details, assertions about factors determining 
reactive tendencies differ according to the 
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nature of one’s general behavior theory. But 
in their broader aspects, nearly all theories 
concur in the belief that such variables as 
magnitude of reward, drive strength, num- 
ber of trials, number of non-reinforcements, 
distribution of acquisition and extinction 
trials, and frequency and intensity of pun- 
ishment are important determinants of tend- 
encies to act. By manipulating one or more 
of these variables, both the relative and the 
absolute strengths of competitory tendencies 
can be altered over a wide range. Such var- 
iations may either increase or decrease the 
disparity between incompatible tendencies 
and hence will shift the behavior either 
toward or away from the unambivalent end 
of the continuum. 

After the tendencies have reached rel- 
atively stable levels, further extensive 
changes may be achieved by altering the 
stimulus complex. For instance, reducing the 
physical intensity of S or eliminating a large 
number of its component elements may 
weaken both Tl and T2 to subthreshold 
levels, where neither RI nor R2 will occur. 
Changes in S may also affect Tl and T2 
differentially, changing one at a different 
rate from that at which the other is mod- 
ified. This may make T1 and T2 either more 
or less equal and lead to either more or less 
conflict. 


Varieties of Conflicts 


Of recent years, psychologists have rather 
commonly classified conflicts into three ma- 
jor groups: (1) spatial conflicts, (2) dis- 
crimination-induced conflicts, and (3) tem- 
poral conflicts. If tendencies are present 
both to approach and to retreat from a given 
point in space, the conflict is identified as 
spatial. Conflicts arising from pressures to 
avoid objects on the left as well as on the 
right or from tendencies to approach two 
spatially separated goals would also be de- 
scribed by the adjective “spatial.” Discrim- 
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ination-induced conflicts are marked by the 
requirement that a difficult discrimination 
must be made between quite similar cues. 
As we have seen, this was the method used 
by Pavlov to produce experimental neuroses 
in his dogs. The third group, the temporal 
conflicts, includes those in which the degree 
of equality of competitory tendencies varies 
as a function of nearness in time to a partic- 
ular event. These temporal conflicts have 
never been critically analyzed, and a pre- 
liminary attempt will be made to alleviate 
this deficiency in a later section of this pa- 
per. The central point to be stressed, how- 
ever, in connection with these varieties of 
conflict is that, in essence, they are simply 
three different techniques for manipulating 
the stimulus complex of our simple para- 
digm. Shifting an organism’s position in 
space cannot possibly affect its tendencies 
to action unless that shift produces a change 
in stimuli. Space, as such, can have no caus- 
al efficacy with respect to behavior. Nor, for 
that matter, can the passage of time. If the 
proverbial tendency of the male to avoid 
marriage increases with temporal proximity 
to that event, it must be a consequence not 
of the flow of time, qua time, but of the 
changing stimulus patterns correlated with 
that flow. In the case of conflicts arising 
where difficult discriminations are required, 
it is evident that the relative strengths of 
the competing tendencies are changed 
through the experimenter’s manipulations of 
the positive and negative stimuli. 


SPATIAL CONFLICTS 


Up to this point, as a consequence of an 
attempt to reduce the problem of conflict 
to its barest essentials, the discussion has 
been couched in extremely general terms. 
To increase the intelligibility of a subsequent 
treatment of temporal conflicts and to illus- 
trate concretely the type of analysis that 
currently seems most fruitful, we turn now 


to a brief review of some typical spatial 
conflicts. The type of analysis to be followed 
is essentially identical with that of Miller 
(21), whose treatment rested on a founda- 
tion laid down by Lewin (16) and Hull 
(13). 

In a spatial approach-avoidance conflict, 
as we have already seen, the organism is 
both attracted to and repelled from a spe- 
cific region in his environment, and conflict 
increases as the antagonistic tendencies ap- 
proach equality. For any practical analysis 
of such conflicts, however, information as to 
the manner in which the tendencies might 
normally be expected to vary with distance 
from the point of reward and punishment is 
an important prerequisite. Previous research 
and theory (21, 4) provide strong support 
for the idea that in a wide variety of situa- 
tions the numerical values of both approach 
and avoidance tendencies increase as the 
organism moves nearer to the goal, with the 
avoidance tendency rising more rapidly than 
the approach. Figure 3 represents these as- 
sumptions in a purposely oversimplified 
form. Here the solid line denotes the ap- 
proach tendency, and the dashed lines are 
weak, moderate, and strong avoidance tend- 
encies. If, for the moment, we consider only 
the approach and the moderate avoidance 
tendencies, it will be apparent that their in- 
tersection near the center marks the region 
of maximum conflict. With departures from 
equality in either direction, the situation 
tends, increasingly, to evoke unambivalent 
behavior. If the individual is placed at the 
starting position, he should aproach in an 
unambivalent manner toward the goal, since 
the avoidance tendency is relatively weak at 
the starting point. Or, if placed in the situ- 
ation near the goal, where the tendencies 
are also unequal, the subject should exhibit 
unambivalent avoidance. Let us assume, for 
the moment, however, that the avoidance 
subtracts from the approach at the left and 
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the approach subtracts from the avoidance 
on the right. On this assumption, both ap- 
proach and avoidance reactions would be- 
come weaker as the center is neared, and 
the subject should remain at the point of in- 
tersection of the gradients so long as their 
values remain unchanged. Reasoning in this 
manner, one arrives at an acceptable account 
of such conflict-situation behavior as going 
partway forward toward an ambivalent goal 
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ally be reached without excessive slowing 
down or hesitation. Conversely, either an in- 
crease in the negative gradient (upper 
dashed line) through intensified punishment 
or a decrease in the positive tendency fol- 
lowing satiation will shift the intersection 
toward the left. This will expand the region 
throughout which unimpeded avoidance 
should occur and will lessen the likelihood 


of the organism’s ever reaching the goal. 
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Fic. 3.—Schematic diagram representing a single approach gradient (solid line) and three avoidance 
gradients (dashed lines) of differing over-all strengths. The gradients have been drawn as straight lines 


merely to simplify exposition. 


object or retreating partway and then paus- 
ing. 

If the height of the avoidance gradient is 
reduced (lower dashed line) through the 
extinction of fear or if the positive gradient 
is elevated, the locus of conflict will be 
shifted toward the goal. This will produce 
an expansion in a goalward direction of the 
region of unambivalent approach in which 
the positive tendency is dominant. Through- 
out a greater proportion of the distance from 
the start, therefore, the behavior will be 
free of competition, and the goal may actu- 
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As to the resolution of this type of con- 
flict, under the restriction that the intersec- 
tion of the gradients occurs between the 
starting point and the goal, the following 
may be said. Whenever the individual be- 
haves by avoiding when the negative tend- 
ency is clearly dominant or by approaching 
when the positive is pre-eminent, he is in- 
evitably sucked into the maelstrom of con- 
flict. Behavior is self-regulating in this situa- 
tion, but, since the position of equilibrium 
is conflictful, it can best be described as a 
kind of pernicious homeostasis. Because of 
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this self-balancing aspect, an approach- 
avoidance conflict can never be resolved un- 
less the values of the tendencies are marked- 
ly altered. Perhaps this self-regulatory 
feature of behavior in ambivalent situations 
accounts for the relative inescapability of 
such conflicts and for their stubborn resist- 
ance to therapeutic amelioration. 

In a spatial avoidance-avoidance conflict, 


gradients to the right and left on the upper 
surfaces of the crosshatched areas. The left- 
hand one of these is the net tendency to 
avoid the region at the left, and the right- 
hand one is the net tendency to escape from 
the right. 

From our preceding analysis it should now 
be obvious that, at the extreme ends of this 
spatial array, behavior will be unambivalent, 
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Fic. 4.—Schematic diagram of gradients in the strength of tendencies either to avoid or to approach two 
spatially separated goals. The dashed-line gradients denote the net tendencies obtainable by algebraically 


summating the overlapping gradients. 


an individual, in attempting to avoid one 
threatening object, must move toward an- 
other that is equally threatening. On the 
assumption that the strength of the tendency 
to avoid each object decreases with distance, 
the situation would be marked by relation- 
ships like those of Figure 4. Here again, for 
purposes of simplification, the avoidance 
gradients have been drawn as straight lines 
of essentially equal slopes, with their inter- 
section falling halfway between the two 
fear-arousing regions. Subtracting one tend- 
ency from the other yields the dashed-line 


and unimpeded avoiding reactions will take 
place. But the occurrence of such avoidance 
drives the organism into the central region, 
where the tendencies are equal, and conflict 
results. If barriers are present to prevent the 
individual from leaving the situation, conflict 
must continue. Again, the regulatory mecha- 
nism is pernicious, since behavior consistent 
with the dictates of the tendencies always 
leads back to a region of conflict. Under 
these conditions, conflict can be alleviated 
by drastically reducing the strength of one 
or both tendencies. If the object at the right, 
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for example, is no longer feared, the corre- 
sponding gradient would be eliminated, and 
behavior throughout the entire space be- 
tween the two negative regions would quali- 
fy as unimpeded avoidance behavior with 
respect to the left-hand object. In the ab- 
sence of restrictive barriers, of course, an 
individual can resolve or reduce the conflict 
by moving away from both feared objects at 
the same time. By moving far enough, the 
tendencies, though still theoretically equal, 
would be too weak to operate effectively in 
the production of any behavior. 

The diagram of Figure 4 may also be 
used to illustrate the relevant variables in an 
approach-approach conflict. Here the two 
points of reinforcement are equally desirable 
objects, and the solid-line gradients repre- 
sent increasing positive tendencies to ap- 
proach each. The dashed-line gradients now 
denote the net tendencies to approach either 
side. In an environment where these rela- 
tions hold, the organism can never undergo 
prolonged conflict. In contrast with the ap- 
proach-avoidance and avoidance-avoidance 
kinds of conflict, the behavioral homeostatic 
mechanism in this case has benign rather 
than pernicious consequences. Regardless of 
the individual’s position, if he responds in 
accordance with the demands of the tend- 
encies, he will always progress from a region 
of relative equality and conflict to a region 
of conflictless inequality. Even if he were 
placed precisely at the point where the tend- 
encies are equal, any slight change in the 
stimulus conditions would upset the momen- 
tary balance, and he would tend to move 
toward one or the other goal. The approach- 
approach conflict is thus self-resolving, 
whereas the others are self-perpetuating. 
Presumably, such self-resolving conditions 
would never lead to neurotic tendencies, and 
clinical experience probably bears this out. 

Under the circumstances of everyday liv- 
ing, however, it is doubtful whether pure 
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approach-approach conditions such as these 
ever exist. In nearly every case, the choice 
of one goal generates an avoidance tendency 
due to the fact that the other goal may have 
to be relinquished. As Godbeer (9) and 
Miller (21) have shown, such double ap- 
proach-avoidance conflicts are not readily re- 
solved. By and large, these double approach- 
avoidance conflicts reduce to a kind of 
avoidance-avoidance paradigm, and _ they 
need not, therefore, be considered further 
here. 


DISCRIMINATION CONFLICT 


Conflict arising when an individual is re- 
quired to perform difficult discriminations 
are amenable to theoretical analyses (3) 
that parallel, in many respects, those we 
have discussed in connection with spatial 
conflicts. Suppose, for example, that a sub- 
ject has been trained to push a lever forward 
when a high-frequency tone is sounded and 
to refrain from responding when a low- 
frequency tone is sounded. Now, if on suc- 
cessive trials, the pitch of the high tone is 
progressively reduced and the pitch of the 
low one is raised, the accuracy of the sub- 
ject’s performance will decline, and, as the 
two tones approach equality, he may exhibit 
symptoms of indecision and conflict. Clearly, 
this discrimination situation differs from 
those we have already described as spatial, 
since the subject neither approaches nor 
avoids a spatial region and since the conflict- 
inducing sitmuli, being under the experi- 
menter’s control, are not altered appreciably 
by the subject’s behavior. 

In interpreting discrimination-induced 
conflicts such as these, it is convenient to in- 
voke the principle of stimulus generalization. 
According to this principle, after a response 
has been associated with one stimulus, other 
stimuli similar to the first will also elicit the 
same response without further training. 
Moreover, the greater the similarity between 
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the old and the new cues, the higher the 
probability that the new ones will elicit the 
same response as the old. 

The application of this concept of stimu- 
lus generalization to our hypothetical dis- 
crimination problem with the high and low 
tones is illustrated in Figure 5. Here the 
abscissa represents the tonal continuum 
ranging from the low to the high tone used 
in the problem. And the ordinate, as before, 


sented, no conflict would result, since the 
generalized tendencies to make the incom- 
patible responses are minimal at those (un- 
ambivalent) points. But tones near the mid- 
dle of the dimension would tend to elicit 
both positive and negative generalized re- 
sponses. And the closer the stimuli ap- 
proached the middle of the dimension, the 
more equal would the competing tendencies 
become and the stronger the conflict. 
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Fia. 5.—Generalized tendencies to respond and to refrain from responding as a function of distance on 


a frequency dimension. 


represents the strengths of the reaction tend- 
encies. The solid-line gradient on the right 
indicates, in accord with stimulus generali- 
zation, that the tendency to respond by 
pushing the lever is strongest at the point 
where training has been conducted (high 
tone) but is present in appreciable degree 
at all other points on the dimension. Simi- 
larly, the dashed line depicts the generalized 
tendency to refrain from responding to the 
low tone. 

If the actual relationships were as shown 
in this figure, it would follow that if either 
the high tone or the low tone were pre- 


With respect to the resolution of discrimi- 
nation-induced conflicts, it is clear from 
Figure 5 that an increase or decrease in the 
height of either gradient will increase the 
disparity between the strengths of the two 
tendencies at certain points on the dimen- 
sion and thus reduce conflict at those points. 
This can be accomplished by retraining, by 
extinction procedures, by changing the 
nature of the stimuli, or by alterations in the 
individual’s motivational level. 

It is impossible here to present all the 
theoretical ramifications or implications of a 
theory such as this, but its possible applica- 
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tion to a specific practical situation is per- 
haps worth noting. Suppose, for instance, 
that a child reacts in a strongly ambivalent 
manner to, say, a male teacher upon first 
meeting him. Such behavior might be ex- 
plained as a discrimination conflict if it can 
be shown that the child hates his father and 
loves his uncle and that the teacher resem- 
bles both father and uncle. It is even pos- 
sible that the principle of stimulus generali- 
zation as used in the interpretation of dis- 
crimination-induced conflict could be applied 
with profit to the analysis of social prej- 
udices, role conflicts, and the like. 

With these brief reviews of spatial and 
discrimination conflicts to provide a back- 
ground we turn now to a consideration of 
temporal conflicts. 


TEMPORAL CONFLICTS 


As has been indicated, conflicts may arise 
from changes in an organism’s temporal 
nearness to any event that elicits competing 
tendencies to action. There are almost no 
experimental studies of temporal conflicts in 
the psychological literature, however, and 
even in Miller’s (21) extensive review only 
a sentence or two is devoted to them. In 
view of this relative neglect of what may be 
an important area, it is interesting to see 
whether a meaningful analysis of temporal 
conflicts can be achieved within the general 
conceptual framework employed here. 

To extend the principles of conflict from 
the spatial and similarity dimensions to the 
dimension of time we must begin by asking 
whether it is realistic to suppose that both 
positive and negative tendencies change sys- 
tematically as a consequence of stimulus 
variations attending the passing of time. 
That is, are there positive and negative gra- 
dients in time? 

Positive temporal gradients. The pres- 
ence of a positive temporal gradient would 
be implied by the observation that the tend- 
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ency to perform a periodically evoked re- 
sponse increases with nearness to the mo- 
ment at which the response has usually been 
elicited and rewarded. Such observations 
have indeed been made in the case of both 
classically conditioned (27) and instrumen- 
tally conditioned responses (31). Moreover, 
human subjects, when required to make 
simple manual movements to a regularly re- 
curring signal, exhibit progressively shorter 
reaction times as the customary time for the 
appearance of the signal is approached (25). 
These data are paralleled by such common- 
place observations as that of the mounting 
excitement shown by children with the ap- 
proach of Christmas. There appear to be 
adequate grounds, therefore, for supposing 
that after a response has been reinforced at 
regular intervals the strength of the tend- 
ency to make that response will increase as 
the usual time of its elicitation approaches. 
This is clearly analogous to the approach 
gradient described previously for spatial con- 
flict situations. 

Negative temporal gradients. It is also 
reasonable to believe that the strengths of 
tendencies to avoid or to fear an expected 
noxious or painful event increase with near- 
ness to that event. If one arranges to have a 
wisdom tooth extracted at some time in the 
future, the dread of pain is relatively mild 
when the appointment is made. But, as the 
fateful hour draws close, fear mounts in- 
creasingly. Everyday observations of this 
kind are supported by experimental data 
from studies by Brown (2) and by Rigby 
(29). These investigators have shown that 
rats’ fears of a painful shock become inten- 
sified as the customary time for being 
shocked grows near. 

Incidentally, much of the process of so- 
cialization in children seems to be directed 
toward extending their gradients of fear in 
time. If the child’s fear is not aroused until 


the actual moment of punishment, the fear 
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cannot function as a deterrent to the per- 
formance of socially tabooed acts. One must 
learn to fear parental displeasure long be- 
fore the strap descends if disapproved ac- 
tions are to be inhibited. To achieve a disci- 
plined society, anxieties concerning the pun- 
ishments to be expected for robbery, arson, 
rape, and the like must be aroused long be- 
fore the penitentiary doors swing open. 

Having decided, then, that both positive 
and negative temporal gradients may reason- 
ably be assumed to exist under specific con- 
ditions of learning and reinforcement, the 
next question is how conflicts, if any, develop 
or decline through time. A number of differ- 
ent possibilities suggest themselves here, and 
we shall consider each of them briefly. 

Thwarted-avoidance conflict. One vari- 
ety of temporal conflict, which might be 
called thwarted-avoidance conflict, is charac- 
terized by the fact that, as time passes, a 
noxious state of affairs comes nearer and 
nearer, but escape is prevented by physical 
barriers. The convicted murderer awaiting 
certain death in the electric chair provides a 
grim but realistic example. For such an un- 
fortunate individual, dread of the coming 
traumatic episode increases with time, but 
all avoidance responses are thwarted by 
strong barriers. 

A comparable situation, more directly 
analogous to the kinds of conflicts we have 
already considered, exists where the re- 
straints against escape are social or cultural 
rather than physical. Thus the tradition that 
one’s honor must be maintained at any cost 
might force one to engage in a duel having a 
high probability of leading to death. Such 
conditions existed for Gary Cooper in the 
movie High Noon, as you may recall. The 
time-induced conflict here involves an in- 
creasing fear of death as the dueling hour 
approaches and a competitive fear of social 
disgrace or ostracism. Assuming the fear of 
dishonor to remain constant, the conflicting 


tendencies may be represented by the solid- 
line gradient and either of the dashed-line 
gradients in the sketch of Figure 6. If the 
fear of dishonor is greater than the weak 
fear of death, the duel will actually be car- 
ried out. But if the over-all strength of the 
tendency to fear death is increased, the 
gradients will cross at an earlier point in 
time. The period of maximum conflict will 
then occur sooner, and the individual may 
well escape entirely from the situation. There 
are also, of course, various factors that would 
operate to increase the strength of the tend- 
ency to carry out the feared act and to de- 
crease the anticipation of trauma. Primitive 
tribesmen, when going to war, commonly 
fortify themselves by specialized rituals in- 
volving singing, dancing, and appeals to the 
gods for supernatural aid. Even civilized 
man knows that alcohol may sometimes 
function to alleviate or obliterate fears of 
impending pain. The relationships dia- 
gramed in Figure 6, though superficially dif- 
ferent from some we have considered, are 
comparable in many respects to those of 
spatial avoidance-avoidance conflicts. Time 
moves in only one direction, however, and 
hence the difference between the competi- 
tive tendencies must always decrease (up to 
the point of equality), and conflict or frus- 
tration must always increase. 
Thwarted-approach conflict. Conflictful 
situations also exist in which, for assorted 
reasons, one simply cannot perform a given 
response until a certain period of time has 
elapsed. In some localities, eager young 
couples cannot become legally united until a 
“cooling-off” period of several days has 
elapsed following the purchase of the mar- 
riage license. And many of us often find that 
we must wait until the arrival of a salary 
check at the end of the month to buy a 
much wanted, but expensive, article. In 
these and in similar instances the tendency 
to perform the thwarted act increases with 
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time. But time cannot be hurried, and its 
very stodginess is often frustrating and irri- 
tating. Social rules and taboos, of course, 
are the primary factors providing the re- 
straints, but the restraints are inextricably 
geared to the flow of time. 

A diagrammatic representation of the re- 
active and restraining tendencies in a con- 
flict of this type would be essentially identi- 
cal with the previous sketch. For example, 
let the line labeled “fear of hishonor” in 
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of maximal conflict will occur during the 
waiting period, and the lovers may rush off 
to a Gretna Green to get married more 
quickly. 

This situation also resembles, to a degree, 
the spatial approach-avoidance conflict. In 
the thwarted-approach paradigm the strength 
of the inhibiting tendency is greater than the 
positive tendency up to the point of equal- 
ity, and hence the response is prevented 
from occurring until that point is reached or 
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Fic. 6.—Competing tendencies involved in thwarted-avoidance temporal conflict 


Figure 6 represent the strength of the re- 
striction against marrying, and let the tem- 
poral base line represent the “cooling-off” 
period. If the lower of the two dashed-line 
gradients is taken to indicate the strength of 
the young couple’s tendency to get married, 
it follows that conflict should increase with 
nearness to the deadline. And, so long as the 
restriction or fear of punishment is stronger 
than the positive desire, the couple will wait 
until the approved time. But if, as a conse- 
quence of biological or social incentives or 
goads, the tendency to consummate the mar- 
riage becomes excessively strong, the period 
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passed. In the spatial approach-avoidance, 
however, the positive tendency exceeds the 
negative at the more remote distances from 
the goal, and the response will tend to occur 
up to the point of equality, but not beyond. 

Temporal approach-avoidance conflicts. 
An attractive possibility in considering tem- 
poral conflicts is that there might exist situa- 
tions which could best be described by ap- 
peal to positive and negative gradients of 
the sort already utilized in spatial approach- 
avoidance behavior. For example, when the 
amorous swain, under the influence of a full 
moon and other stimulants, proposes mar- 
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riage, the positive aspects of an imagined 
life with his inamorata are doubtless pre- 
eminent. As the succeeding days of the en- 
gagement period pass, however, the poten- 
tially negative aspects of marriage—loss of 
freedom, family responsibilities, and financial 
burdens—may loom larger and larger. The 
result may be—and often is, apparently— 
that the period just before the wedding be- 
comes especially conflictful. And in extreme 
cases, when the avoidance becomes stronger 
than the approach, the bride may be left 
standing at the altar. 

To explain such behavior it might be as- 
sumed that the strength of the tendency to 
avoid marriage increases at a more rapid 
rate with nearness to the event than do the 
more positive aspects. Assuming, further, 
that the positive and negative tendencies 
summate algebraically, it follows that the 
likelihood of getting married decreases, but 
conflict increases, with nearness to the nup- 
tial day. Perhaps this is co-ordinate with the 
common notion that long engagements are 
less likely to lead to marriage than short 
ones. 

Apparently, the only published experi- 
mental study of a temporal approach-avoid- 
ance conflict is that by Rigby (29). As has 
already been observed, he obtained gradi- 
ents in the amplitudes of both approach and 
avoidance responses as a function of near- 
ness to an event that was both rewarding 
and punishing. He was unable, however, to 
support the suggestion that the avoidance 
gradient might be steeper than that for ap- 
proach. Such experimental verification will 
be needed if further attempts to extend the 
theory into temporal dimensions are to prove 
fruitful. 

It is also possible to describe, within the 
general outline of the temporal conflict para- 
digm, situations analogous to the approach- 
approach and avoidance-avoidance schema 
we have already considered. Since these 
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have not been previously described, a brief 
analysis of them appears justified. 

Conflict as a function of temporal nearness 
to an approach-approach situation. In this 
type of conflict the passage of time brings 
an organism increasingly close to a situation 
in which strong incompatible approaching 
responses will be simultaneously evoked. 
Suppose, for example, that equally attractive 
movies are announced a week in advance at 
two different theaters. On the day when 
these productions are actually being shown, 
the situation is identical with the simple 
approach-approach type of conflict. But 
when the “coming attractions” are an- 
nounced, the tendencies to approach both 
theaters, though equal, should be extremely 
weak or non-existent. As the days go by, the 
two tendencies should increase in strength 
and reach their maximum at the instant of 
final decision when the moviegoer is stand- 
ing between the two theaters with his money 
in his hand. In these circumstances the 
moviegoer is, in a manner of speaking, 
drawn into the presence of cues to compet- 
ing actions by the passage of time. Ordi- 
narily, there is nothing he can do either to 
hasten or to delay the appearance of the 
movies. Time flows past the motionless indi- 
vidual, and in so doing brings to him events 
capable of arousing incompatible proclivities 
to respond. 

An attempt to diagram these relations is 
reproduced in Figure 7. Here the back wall 
of a three-dimensional structure represents, 
in its left-right dimension, the spatial separa- 
tion of the two positive goals, i.e., the movie 
theaters. The height of any point on that 
wall indicates the strength of the tendency 
to approach, and the lines ABC and DBE 
represent identical intersecting approach 
gradients. To this spatial wall there is added 
another dimension, that of time. This is 
shown as extending outward from the wal. 
toward the viewer. Finally, it is assumed 
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that the approach tendencies spread out into 
this new dimension in such a way as to form 
two conical surfaces. The plane of intersec- 
tion of these cones is indicated by the letters 
BFG and the dotted shading. Our attention 
centers on this plane. If, when the movies 
are announced, the movie fan is at the 
space-time point G, the strength of the tend- 
encies to approach either theater are equal 
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theory of whether variations in the absolute 
strengths of two equal positive tendencies 
do, indeed, lead to modified actions. Ap- 
proach-approach conflicts are presumably al- 
ways self-resolving unless covert avoidance 
tendencies are also present. Ease of conflict 
resolution may not, therefore, be affected by 
variations in the absolute strengths of two 
competing positive tendencies. But it is 
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Fic. 7.—A tridimensional space-time structure designed to represent changes in the strengths of com- 
peting tendencies as a function of temporal nearness to either an approach-approach or an avoidance-avoid- 


ance conflict situation. 


but negligible. As the days go by, the back 
surface of the figure may be thought of as 
moving forward toward the moviegoer. Con- 
sequently, the strengths of the two competi- 
tive tendencies increase simultaneously in a 
manner indicated by the changing height of 
the curved line GB above the floor of the 
structure. At the final instant of decision, the 
subject is at point F, and both tendencies 
are maximally strong, having a value cor- 
responding to the length of line BF. 

The behavioral consequences to be pre- 
dicted from this analysis depend on one’s 
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quite possible that degree of emotional 
arousal and hence drive level would increase 
as the time for decision approaches. It is also 
clear that if the slopes of the gradients varied 
with changes in their absolute heights at the 
point of intersection, differences in the speed 
of conflict resolution might be predicted. 
Thus, if the gradients were very flat at the 
crossing point, we would expect a definite 
reaction toward one of the two alternatives 
to have a longer latency than if the gradi- 
ents rose steeply on each side of the junc- 
tion. 
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Conflict as a function of temporal near- 
ness to an avoidance-avoidance situation. 
Consider now the case of an infantryman 
who is told that in exactly one hour he must 
charge forward from his relatively safe dug- 
out into the face of strong enemy fire or re- 
main and struggle with enemy forces ad- 
vancing from the rear. Both these alterna- 
tives are undesirable, and at the zero hour 
he will be enmeshed in a strong avoidance- 
avoidance situation. But until that hour 
arrives he is temporally remote from both 
these fear-producing possibilities. When the 
gravity of the situation first becomes clear, 
his fears may be aroused, but, since he is 
still somewhat remote from the crucial mo- 
ment, the conflict should not be exceptionally 
strong. As time passes, however, he finds 
himself in the presence of cues which, to an 
ever increasing degree, elicit incompatible 
avoidance reactions and stronger and strong- 
er fears. 

The principal variables in this type of 
spatiotemporal conflict may be represented 
by a geometrical figure like the one we have 
just seen. Thus in Figure 7 the lines ABC 
and DBE may be taken to represent the 
strengths of the tendencies to avoid the two 
enemy forces situated at the two negative 
regions on either side. When the dilemma is 
presented, the soldier may be thought of as 
located somewhere near G on the line GF. 
With each tick of the clock, however, point 
F comes closer, and the absolute strengths 
of the (equal) negative tendencies increase 
along the line GB. 

Since the flow of time is unidirectional, 
the soldier in this example cannot back up 
along the line FG toward G and thereby 
effect a simultaneous reduction in the 
strengths of both negative tendencies. By 
and large, escape is impossible, and one 
might predict that the degree of emotional 
arousal would become magnified with near- 
ness to the “moment critique,” that the level 


of motivation should increase, and that the 
frequency and magnitude of oscillations 
might change. Precisely which of these alter- 
natives would be predicted would depend 
upon the specific assumptions one makes as 
to the shapes of the avoidance gradients. 
Curvilinear gradients would lead to different 
predictions than linear gradients. 

It would also be possible to describe con- 
flicts which are a function of temporal near- 
ness to double approach-avoidance situa- 
tions. As we have previously noted, how- 
ever, such types of competition reduce essen- 
tially to the avoidance-avoidance type, and 
a separate analysis of them seems unneces- 


sary. 


Applications of the Theory 
to Social Behavior 


Before concluding our analysis of conflict 
principles, it should be noted that a number 
of attempts have been made to extend this 
type of theory to the behavior of individuals 
in social situations. These attempts have not 
been widespread, however, and they are too 
recent to justify estimates of their probable 
success. 

In perhaps the most obvious extension of 
the theory, the impersonal goal objects of 
which we have typically spoken would be re- 
placed by living organisms. Thus, for exam- 
ple, conflict would be engendered in a child 
having tendencies both to approach and to 
avoid its father, and the strengths of these 
tendencies might be a function of many of 
the same variables that operate in imperson- 
al situations. In cases such as this, the am- 
bivalence-generating goal object is capable 
of speaking, of gesticulating, and of moving 
toward or away from the individual in con- 
flict. Hence any attempts to evaluate the 
antagonistic tendencies precisely would 
doubtless involve these activities as addition- 
al significant variables. There seems to be 
no reason, however, why the behavior of 
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the conflictful person would not, in principle, 
be interpretable by reference to the same 
basic relationships as those we have already 
considered. The substitution of a living goal 
object for an inanimate one permits us to 
classify the conflict behavior as essentially 
social. But it does nothing to destroy the 
intrapersonal nature of the conflict. 

Miller (22), in seeking to relate the psy- 
choanalytic concept of displacement to the 
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multaneously present; (2) that, as a result 
of stimulus generalization, these tendencies 
will be evoked by other similar individuals; 
and (3) that the tendency to inhibit aggres- 
sion decreases more rapidly along a dimen- 
sion of stimulus similarity than does the 
tendency to perform the inhibited act. These 
relationships are represented schematically 
in Figure 8, which has been adapted from a 
similar diagram from Miller. On the assump- 
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INDIVIDUALS ARRANGED ALONG 
A SIMILARITY DIMENSION 


Fic. 8.—Strengths of tendencies to be aggressive (solid line) and to inhibit aggression (dashed line) against 
individual A. Displacement should occur to individual C, since the net tendency to aggress is greatest at that 


point. Adapted from Miller (22). 


stimulus-response concept of stimulus gen- 
eralization, has made effective use of the 
kinds of theoretical mechanisms we have 
been discussing. To take but a single exam- 
ple from his paper, consider the case of the 
businessman who dares not attack his in- 
tensely frustrating boss and who therefore 
displaces his aggressive actions to someone 
else, such as the office boy. Miller accounts 
for such actions by assuming (1) that tend- 
encies to be aggressive toward the boss and 
tendencies to inhibit such behavior are si- 
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tion that the boss is located at point A and 
the office boy at point C on the similarity di- 
mension, it follows that the aggressive act 
should be directed toward the office boy, 
since the net tendency to be aggressive is 
maximally strong at point C. It is also appar- 
ent that individual B should arouse the 
greatest degree of conflict in the business- 
man, since B elicits aggressive and inhibitory 
tendencies of equal strength. Reference to 
our earlier discussion of discrimination-in- 
duced conflicts will reveal the several ways 
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in which it parallels this displacement 
theory. In Miller's more detailed exposition 
of the theory, a number of additional deduc- 
tions are presented which outline the ex- 
pected consequences of changes in the rela- 
tive strengths of the tendencies, of changes 
in the assumed shapes of the gradients, and 
the like. 

A further extension and application of 
Miller’s displacement paradigm has been 
presented recently by the anthropologist- 
psychologist team of Whiting and Child 
(83). In studying the origins of the fears of 
others, they advance the hypothesis that 
such fears may arise in part out of the dis- 
placement of aggression. Moreover, by as- 
suming that conflict leads to an increment in 
drive, they have arrived at testable predic- 
tions concerning the relative strengths of 
fears of animal spirits and ghosts in primitive 
tribes. These predictions are supported by 
data drawn from cross-cultural analyses. 

In closing, it is of interest to note that 
both Murdock (26) in his analysis of social 
structure and Horton (11) in his study of 
the social aspects of alcohol have found the 
conception of intersecting gradients to be 
useful. According to Murdock, the selection 
of sexual and marriage partners in human 
societies can be understood in terms of a 
series of interacting gradients of attraction 
and repulsion, where the degree of attraction 
or repulsion is assumed to vary in proportion 
to social distance. Horton’s principal notion 
is that the anxiety levels of individuals—and 
hence their conflicts—can be reduced through 
the consumption of alcohol. From the 
assumption that such reductions in anxiety 
are rewarding, he predicts—and confirms his 
predictions by means of cross-cultural data— 
a number of interesting relationships be- 
tween variables such as food scarcity and 
alcohol consumption. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Some observations on interethnic conflict as 


one type of intergroup conflict 


ST. CLAIR DRAKE 


Roosevelt University 


Dr. Bernard, in a paper on “Crucial Var- 
iables”! has noted that, in those types of 
conflict situation which involve human in- 
teraction, the units for study may be either 
individuals or what she chooses to call “sys- 
tems,” i.e., entities such as “gangs, cliques, 
families, sets, corporations, interest groups, 
nations, states, races, religious groups, asso- 
ciations of all kinds.” This paper deals with 
one such “system,” viz., ethnic groups, as an 
area of substantive interest. The approach 
to the subject of interethnic relations used 
in this paper is that of the social anthropol- 


ogist.? 


The Ethnic Group as an 
Isolate for Study 


The basic unit of study for most cultural 
anthropologists is the “ethnic group,” al- 


1 From preliminary paper prepared by Jessie 
Bernard for the Colloquium on Conflict, “Over- 
view of Conflict, 1956: Crucial Variables.” 

2A cultural anthropologist, in any given dis- 
cussion, may stress either “historical” problems 
or “scientific” problems. Insofar as the emphasis 
is upon the former, some anthropologists use the 
term “ethnology” to refer to this type of study. 
When the emphasis is upon generalization rather 
than descriptive integration, they use the term 
“social anthropology.” The comparative method 
is one of several methodological approaches used 
by social anthropologists (see David Bidney’s 
article in A. L. Kroeber et al., Anthropology 
Today [1953]; E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social 
Anthropology [1951]; and S. F. Nadel, The 
Foundations of Social Anthropology [1951]). 


though this term is seldom used in the litera- 
ture to refer either to the concept or to the 
phenomenon. Whether referred to as “a 
people” or a “tribe,” however, the group 
usually isolated for study by anthropologists 
is, in its simplest form, a collection of fam- 
ilies which share a distinctive culture, which 
has a distinctive ethos reflected in the insti- 
tutional structure, the rites of passage, song, 
dance, legend, and myth, as well as in what 
Cora DuBois calls a “modal personality.” 
Such groups possess a sense of “ethnic con- 
sciousness” and are ethnocentric. The mem- 
bers of such a group may or may not be- 
lieve that their cultural characteristics are 
inherited, but they usually symbolize their 
unity with a myth of descent from a com- 
mon ancestor and reinforce it with cere- 
monial and ritual. Ethnic groups have pat- 
terns of internal institutional organization 
which range from complex, highly stratified 
societies to situations in which the members 
are organized only as dispersed nuclear 
family units. 

Within the Western state systems, nu- 
merous ethnic groups may exist within a 
single nation-state as ethnic minorities living 
among the people of some dominant ethnic 
group.’ In the Middle East and Asia and 
Africa, ethnic groups are often found living 
side by side in symbiotic relationship or as 

3 Note Caroline Ware’s article on “Ethnic 
Communities” in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (1937). 
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tolerated millets or enclaves in an organized 
society of dominant ethnics. The Jews rep- 
resent a widely dispersed ethnic group 
which still retains memories of an original 
homeland. The Gypsies represent a dispersed 
group with no myth of the “Ingathering of 
the Exiles.” The American Indians are an 
enclaved ethnic group, with subethnic 
groups, within a modern nation-state. In 
recent years there has been an increasing 
tendency to extend the term to refer also 
to groups like the American Negroes which 
were once truly ethnic groups but which 
might now be more properly referred to as 
racial groups under present conditions.* 
Relations between one or more ethnic 
groups in contact with one another may 
range from coexistence without any high 
degree of interaction to situations where 
“hereditary enemies” attack and counter- 
attack one another throughout the centuries. 
Numerous instances might also be cited of 
what Sumner called “antagonistic co-opera- 
tion.” As empires have developed here and 
there on the various continents during the 
last five thousand years, diverse ethnic 
groups have sometimes been either exter- 
minated, pushed into a position of geograph- 
ical marginality, or organized under a Pax 
Romana, Pax Inca, or Pax Britannica. Multi- 
national states have appeared occasionally 
with varying degrees of super- and sub- 
ordination between the ethnic components, 
as in the Soviet Union or Yugoslavia. Now 
and again, federations have emerged in 
which several ethnic groups co-operate as 


political equals. 


4 See R. M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union 
(1948), p. 272; R. E. Park, Race and Culture 
(1950), pp. 138-51; and Sister Frances Jerome 
Woods, Cultural Values of American Ethnic 
Groups (1956). Ashley-Montague, in a memo- 
randum prepared for UNESCO, has suggested 
the abandonment of the term “race” and the 
substitution of the term “ethnic group” for it. 
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Migration and conquest have resulted in 
the scattering of fragments of ethnic groups 
among other peoples. These fragments may 
find a place in a stabilized social order and 
take on the characteristics of “minorities,” 
becoming sometimes the traditional objects 
of persecution, as in the case of Jews in 
Europe, or more rarely functioning as pow- 
erful elite groups, as in the case of the 
Janizaries. Where memory of a homeland 
remains strong, Fatherland-Diaspora—“Myth 
of the Return” becomes a paradigm for 
study. Where homogeneous monoethnic 
states have come into being, irredentist 
movements often appear, or pan-movements 
arise, cultivating the myth of “One People” 
who should be organized into one powerful 
political entity. 


Ethnic Groups and the Problem 
of Political Integration 


Ethnic groups, as defined in this paper, 
preceded the nation-state historically, and 
interethnic relations preceded international 
relations. In the contemporary Western 
world, however, the nation-state has become 
the group to which the individual is ex- 
pected to give his undivided ultimate alle- 
giance, and such states often include several 
ethnic groups. Ethnic loyalties may conflict 
with national loyalties or reinforce them. 
The history of Europe suggests a si ng tend- 
ency on the part of elite groups to feel that 
the monoethnic state is the most desirable 
type of political state. Much of the history 
of modern Europe revolves around the pres- 
sure of ethnic groups toward the achieve- 
ment of a national state. “Nationalism” has 
often been ethnic in content. 

There are vast areas of the world, how- 
ever, in which nation-states have not arisen 
and where, insofar as loyalties extend be- 
yond the bounds of the band or the village, 
they are to the amorphous ethnic group, 
unorganized politically. Nation-states, singly 
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or in coalition, are the major war-making 
groups in the Western world, but villages, 
bands, and ethnic groups (“tribes”) are the 
basic war-making groups in most non-literate 
societies. 

There is a contemporary trend, however, 
toward the development of nation-states 
throughout Asia and Africa. One meaningful 
interdisciplinary frame of reference is a con- 
sideration of the role which ethnic solidar- 
ities and interethnic conflict play in bringing 
into being, strengthening, or weakening and 
destroying national states. Ethnic conflict 
has been an important factor in the process 
of state-building in Europe. It is still a pri- 
mary factor in most non-Western areas. In 
these non-Western areas where new national 
states are emerging, collaboration between 
anthropologists and political scientists in the 
study of the role of ethnic consciousness in 
political integration would seem to be espe- 
cially fruitful. This paper deals with one 
such situation, namely, the continent of Af- 
rica. 


Interethnic Relations and Conflict 
on the Continent of Africa 


At the close of World War II there were 
four independent national states in Africa. 
The oldest of these was Ethiopia, where an 
Amharic group concentrated in one part of 
the country had produced a ruling class 
which was seeking to re-establish its author- 
ity over a number of ethnic groups after 
Italian occupation. Many of these groups 
had a sense neither of nationality nor of 
loyalty to the emperor. Egypt had lost its 
independence during the days of the Roman 
Empire and did not regain it until the twen- 
tieth century. There were two basic ethnic 
groups in the population, but the major 
cleavages were along class lines rather than 
ethnic lines. Farouk bore the brunt of the 
explosion. Liberia, founded in the first half 
of the nineteenth century by a group of 


American Negro ex-slaves and freedmen, 
had never fully consolidated its administra- 
tion of a hinterland that had almost two 
dozen “tribes.” Conflict was latent, but an 
election a few years later showed the 
strength of divisive Kru tribalism and the 
restlessness of other peoples. The Union of 
South Africa was a special case. Two Euro- 
pean colonies and two Dutch republics were 
federated shortly before World War I to 
form a commonwealth nation in which a 
European minority lived in an uneasy stage 
of nascent conflict with an African majority 
and two marginal ethnic groups—Asians and 
Coloureds. The rest of Africa was divided up 
among five European powers who had estab- 
lished political units ranging from overseas 
departments of the European nation to semi- 
autonomous protectorates. 

The artificial political boundaries drawn 
by European nations around their posses- 
sions and protectorates in Africa in virtually 
every case included several ethnic groups 
within the boundaries. In many cases the 
boundaries cut through ethnic groups, leav- 
ing some of the people on one side and some 
on the other. The establishment of European 
rule meant that old traditional ethnic con- 
flicts between African groups could no 
longer be fought out with violence. New 
rules of the game were imposed, and new 
strategies had to be employed, but many of 
the traditional conflicts have survived to 
plague both colonial administrators and the 
African elites of the emerging new nations. 
Groups whose social structure was “geared 
for warfare” through a division of the popu- 
lation into warrior age groups (such as the 
Masai, Kikuyu, and the Nilotic peoples) 
were forced to readjust their social organi- 
zation as well as their conflict patterns. Some 
of the new institutions—as, e.g., churches 
and schools—became vehicles for ritualized 
ethnic conflict as well as protest against 
European dominance. Old and new conflicts 
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became ritualized in new forms of song and 
dance. The rise of nationalism muted some 
of these conflicts but could not destroy them 
all. 

Eleven years after World War II there 
were four new national states in Africa— 
Libya, Tunis, Morocco, and the Sudan. Two 
others were on the verge of independence, 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria. A Central Af- 
rican Federation—Northern Rhodesia, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland—had come in- 
to being. Ex-Italian Somaliland will be inde- 
pendent in 1960. All the administering pow- 
ers either have made constitutional adjust- 
ments to the demand for greater political 
participation or have tried to “buy off” na- 
tionalism with social and economic conces- 
sions or to “head it off” by suppression of 
protest. But potential and actual ethnic con- 
flicts are present everywhere. In the Gold 
Coast, tension between the Ashanti and 
other groups kept the country in crisis for 
two years, and the demand for a federal 
state threatened to delay independence. In 
Nigeria, ethnic tension was strong enough 
to force the formation of a federal instead of 
a unitary state. Baganda “separatism” was 
one of the reasons given for the decision to 
exile the Kabaka from Uganda. And in the 
Belgian Congo, the one independent African 
newspaper is not nationalist but tribalist. It 
is irredentist and pan-Kongo, seeking to 
build up cultural ties between members of 
that ethnic group in French Equatorial Af- 
rica and Angola as well as in the Congo. 
Ethnic solidarities present a problem for na- 
tionalist leaders throughout the continent. 

There are several cases in which poten- 
tial pan-movements could fracture present 
political boundaries as, e.g., the case of the 
Ewes in French Togoland and the Gold 
Coast or the Yorubas in Dahomey and Ni- 
geria. Certain irredentist movements can be 
predicted in Africa, such as that for a Great- 
er Somalia after 1960, which not only would 
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menace the existence of French and British 
Somaliland but would also mean territorial 
losses for Ethiopia and Kenya. And when 
Nasser speaks of “one Arab nation” stretch- 
ing from Morocco to the Persian Gulf, it is 
not at all clear what he means or what the 
perspectives are for a multitude of ethnic 
minorities which would be within such a 
body politic. 


Types of Ethnicopolitical 
Situations in Africa 

The various types of situations on the 
continent of Africa in which ethnic solidar- 
ities are of crucial importance in the process 
of political integration might be classified as 
follows: 


1. Situations in which a political unit (a 
colony or protectorate) without a perma- 
nently domiciled European population is 
administered by a European power and 
includes only one African ethnic group 

2. Situations in which a political unit (a col- 
ony or protectorate) without a perma- 
nently domiciled European population is 
administered by a European power and 
includes more than one African ethnic 
group 

3. Situations in which a political unit is ad- 
ministered from abroad by a European 
power and in which a permanently domi- 
ciled group of European settlers forms a 
superordinate stratum above several 
African ethnic groups, with an immigrant 
Asian group sometimes present 

4. Situations in which a group of perma- 
nently domiciled Europeans controls the 
state and forms a superordinate stratum 
above several African ethnic groups, with 
or without an immigrant Asian group be- 
ing present 

5. Situations in which independent or quasi- 
independent African states are composed 
of one or more ethnic groups. 

6. Situations in which a large ethnic group 
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has been divided between two or more 
political units formed by European 
powers 


In all these situations, nationalism is grow- 
ing rapidly, and two types of nationalism 
are in competition: (a) African nationalism, 
with the goal of independent African states, 
ruled by Africans (nearly all of these would 
by multiethnic), and (b) European nation- 
alism, with the goal of independent states 
dominated by people of European descent, 
with various African ethnic groups in sub- 
ordinate positions. It might be suggested 
that African ethnic solidarities are function- 
ally consistent with the first kind of national- 
ism (“divide and rule”) but are dysfunction- 
al to African nationalism. On the other hand, 
it is possible that, in the long run, the pat- 
tern of African national states may emerge 
in the form of monoethnic states and feder- 
ations of monoethnic states rather than as 
multiethnic states within the present bound- 
aries as drawn by Europeans. 

In the period since World War II inter- 
ethnic tension between African ethnic groups 
has flared up here and there, such as the 
Berber-Arab conflict, Ashanti-Ga-Fanti-Ewe 
conflict in the Gold Coast, and “tribal con- 
flict” at various places. Violence has some- 
times burst out between Africans and other 
colored ethnics, as in the case of the riots of 
Zulus against Indians in Natal in the Union 
of South Africa. Such violence has been 
sporadic and incidental, however. But the 
massive and prolonged violence has been in 
settler-dominated areas, i.e., type situations 
3 and 4. 

These multiethnic, settler-dominated situ- 
ations are usually referred to as “plural soci- 
eties” or “multiracial societies.” The Euro- 
pean settlers feel that their survival and wel- 
fare depend upon maintaining a monopoly 
of political and economic power. The rise of 
African nationalism presents a threat to that 
monopoly. European settlers also see them- 


selves in the role of civilizing agents, while 
the majority of the inhabitants are non- 
Western in culture. A full understanding of 
such areas demands an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, with anthropology functioning as 
the basic integrating discipline. Before ana- 
lyzing interethnic conflict within these areas, 
it is necessary to examine the concepts and 
methods which anthropologists have devel- 
oped for the study of conflict. 


Anthropology and the Study 
of Conflict 

As Dr. Bernard has pointed out, there is 
no general agreement in the behavioral sci- 
ences on a conceptual system for studying 
conflict and even less on terminology. Since, 
in the process of concept formulation, 
“labeling,” and theory-building, there is 
likely to be increased interdisciplinary activ- 
ity, it might be of some interest for us to 
examine the contributions which cultural an- 
thropology has made and perhaps can make 
to a general analysis of conflict, in contrast 
to the substantive field of interethnic rela- 
tions—which, incidentally, has been a pri- 
mary empirical interest of cultural anthro- 
pology. 

Cultural anthropologists, unlike the sociol- 
ogists, have devoted very little attention to 
the systematic study of conflict per se as a 
social process or mode of interaction. This 
differential interest may be noted by examin- 
ing those familiar distillations of accrued 
knowledge (and idiosyncratic variations) 
within subject-matter fields—college text- 
books. Most sociology textbooks have a 
chapter, or at least a long section, labeled 
“Conflict.” Anthropology textbooks never do. 
Neither the theoretical works nor the articles 
in academic journals indicate any deliberate 
concern with the analysis of conflict, al- 
though there is considerable interest in con- 
flict as one aspect of various other problems 
under discussion. 
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Although cultural anthropologists have 
not been particularly interested in analyzing 
the nature of conflict, their writings are re- 
plete with descriptions of every type of con- 
flict and conflict situation. There are the 
overt and violent forms—the feud, warfare, 
and raiding—for horses and for heads, There 
are accounts of dramatic interpersonal strug- 
gles with rich symbolic significance, such as 
the case with which Frazer begins the 
Golden Bough—the priest-murderer nervous- 
ly waiting for his opponent in the sacred 
grove of Diana Nemorensis. And there are 
such conventionalized expressions of no-issue 
conflict as when a Dobuan wife takes it out 
on her husband by beating his dog. Song, 
legend, and myth, as well as everyday con- 
versation recorded by ethnographers, elabo- 
rate the truism that conflict (as well as co- 
operation) is a basic process in all human 
societies. The ethnographers have docu- 
mented human conflict in all its exotic and 
extravagant detail. 

Most of the anthropologists who produced 
monographs during the first quarter of the 
century seem to have taken conflict for 
granted. It was not, to them, something to 
be discussed, mulled over, and analyzed. 
This was entirely consistent with the extreme 
empiricism characteristic of cultural anthro- 
pology during the period of its revolt against 
naive nineteenth-century evolutionism—in- 
cluding social Darwinism. During the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s, however, in Britain, 
Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski began to 
develop a system of concepts and theoretical 
formulations which came to be called “func- 
tionalism.”5 Their models involved consider- 
ation of both interpersonal and intergroup 


5 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “A Note on 
Functional Anthropology,” Man, Vol. XLVI 
(1946); Bronislaw Malinowski, A Scientific The- 
ory of Culture (1944); and E. E. Evans-Pritch- 
ard, “Later Theoretical Developments,” op. cit., 
pp. 43-63. 
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conflict as an aspect of more fundamental 
problems in which they were interested. 
During this same period, a group of Ameri- 
can anthropologists was developing a sys- 
tematic approach to the study of “what hap- 
pens when peoples meet”—acculturation.‘ 
Such a focus of interest was concerned not 
only with the diffusion and integration of 
cultural traits but also with social processes, 
The presence or absence of various types of 
conflict conditions the processes of diffusion 
and integration and the types of social sys- 
tems which emerge from ethnic contact. In 
the case of both the European and the 
American anthropologists, they were usual- 
ly dealing with people whose active resist- 
ance to Western domination had ceased and 
whose conflicts with each other had been 
stopped by Western power. Implicit in much 
of the research was the hope that an under- 
standing of these people and their cultures 
would prevent future overt conflict. 

One small group of contemporary cultural 
anthropologists is working on carefully de- 
signed research problems involving interac- 
tion within small groups, and it is among 


6 Robert Redfield, Ralph Linton, and Melville 
Herskovits, “Memorandum on the Study of Ac- 
culturation,” American Anthropologist, XXXVIII 
(1936), 149-52; Melville Herskovits, Accultu- 
ration: The Study of Culture Contact (1938); 
and Ralph Linton (ed.), Acculturation in Seven 
North American Indian Tribes (1940); see also 
Kroeber et al., op. cit., “Acculturation,” pp. 
621-41. 

British anthropologists working in the Rhode- 
sias and the Union of South Africa have been 
particularly sensitive to the role of conflict as a 
factor in culture contact situations. Perhaps the 
most significant theoretical contributions have 
been made by Max Gluckman in “Analysis of a 
Social Situation in Modern Zululand,” Bantu 
Studies, Vol. XIV (1940) and “Some Processes 
of Social Change Illustrated from Zululand,” 
African Studies, Vol. I (1942); see also his 
Malinowski’s Sociological Theories (“Rhodes 
Livingstone Papers,” No. 16 [1949]). 
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them that one finds the most explicit interest 
in conflict as a social process.? The develop- 
ment of interdisciplinary studies in which 
anthropologists are working with psycholo- 
gists has also tended to structure attention 
in the direction of the analysis of inter- 
personal conflict. The growth of interest 
since World War II in “applied anthropol- 
ogy” and “action anthropology” also tends to 
focus attention upon conflict in specific situ- 
ations.® 

The fact that most of the monographic 
literature in cultural anthropology does not 
conceptualize and label the modes of human 
interaction in terms of conflict, competition, 
etc., is not without value to those in the 
other behavioral sciences. They can secure 
grist for their own theoretical mills without 
having first to shuck off the husks of some- 
body else’s terminology. Where conceptual- 
ization and analysis have taken place, as in 
the case of one group of functional anthro- 
pologists, those in other disciplines have the 
benefit of models and points of view de- 


7™See E. D. Chapple and C. M. Arensberg, 
“Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction 
to the Study of the Interaction of Individuals,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, XXII (1940), 
3-147. 


8 During the war a Society for Applied An- 
thropology came into being and began publica- 
tion of a journal. At the present time, Human 
Organization is the journal expressing the inter- 
est of this group of anthropologists. It is interest- 
ing to note that they must take explicit account 
of conflict. A part of their code of ethics states 
that they are “concerned with maintaining a 
system of human relationships in a state of dy- 
namic equilibrium or in aiding in the resolution 
of a system into such a new system state as to 
achieve a greater degree of well being for the 
constituent individuals.” They recognize that 
action based on their advice may sometimes 
accentuate conflict temporarily, and they state 
that their obligation is to point out what the 
costs in these terms are likely to be. 


veloped from dealing with societies different 
in structure and culture from our own. 

Radcliffe-Brown and the anthropologists 
who have been influenced most strongly by 
him have developed a type of functionalism 
in social anthropology which is concerned 
with an analysis of the dynamics of single 
societies. The basic model, which has been 
given wide currency in a more sophisticated 
form by Talcott Parsons and his colleagues 
and students, is a construct in which human 
interaction within a single society is con- 
ceived of as being controlled and organized 
by an integrated social system which can be 
studied in abstraction and which, if under- 
stood, has some predictive validity for inter- 
personal and intergroup behavior within that 
specific society and presumably for other 
societies of similar type. Opposition, as well 
as co-operative activity, is viewed as a nor- 
mal attribute of all societies. It is possible to 
study the extent to which various forms of 
opposition (of which conflict is one) operate 
to break down the social system and to dis- 
orient action within the society (i.e., are 
dysfunctional) or contribute toward in- 
creased cultural integration and social soli- 
darity (i.e., are “eufunctional,” to use 
Marion Levy’s terminology). The model is 
also a homeostatic one and has proved most 
useful in studies of societies which were 
small and self-contained and where a “steady 
state” could be defined. Its applicability is 
by no means confined to such societies, how- 
ever. It was Radcliffe-Brown’s hope that, 
once a body of data was in existence on 
many single societies, using uniform con- 
cepts, the comparative method would even- 
tually result in valid generalizations about 
conflict as well as other aspects of human 
societies. 

Professor W. Lloyd Warner, a student of 
Radcliffe-Brown’s, and a group of American 
social anthropologists associated with him 
have, for a number of years, been studying 
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complex Western societies with special ref- 
erence to systems of social stratification. 
Some of these societies are of the class type 
and are multiethnic; others are of the caste 
type with two racial groups in contact.® The 
conceptual models developed in these stud- 
ies have been utilized in examining the Af- 
rican multiracial areas. These African situa- 
tions are different in type, however, from 
those studied by the Warner group, since 
they involve ethnic caste and are in a state 
of very unstable equilibrium.'° 


Ethnic Groups and Social 
Stratification 


Where migration and conquest have 
brought various ethnic groups together with- 
in the framework of a single society or a 
single state, types of ethnic relations have 
emerged which range from “adoption” and 
rapid assimilation, through equalitarian but 
endogamous toleration, to rigid systems of 
ethnic caste. Within all such systems, even 


® Cf. W. L. Warner and Leo Srole, The Social 
Systems of American Ethnic Groups (1945), 
and Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary 
Gardner, Deep South (1941); see also St. Clair 
Drake, Value Systems, Social Structure, and 
Race Relations in the British Isles ( unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1954). 


10 Warner and Davis, in developing a concep- 
tual scheme for the study of social stratification, 
defined seven types of “ranked societies.” They 
distinguished between “societies with one cul- 
tural tradition, or which make no distinction 
between separate ethnic traditions” and those 
“. . . where diverse cultural or ethnic traditions 
are ranked.” They hesitated to use the term “eth- 
nic caste,” however, stating: “Such cultural tra- 
ditions (or ethnic groups) are frequently diffi- 
cult to distinguish from caste or class groupings” 
(see W. L. Warner and W. Allison Davis, “A 
Comparative Study of American Caste,” in 
Edgar T. Thompson [ed.], Race Relations and 
the Race Problem [1939], pp. 225-26). See also 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (1946), “ ‘Ethnic’ 
Segregation and ‘Caste,’” pp. 188-89. 
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when physical and cultural differentia dis- 
appear, the memories of different ethnic 
origins may persist and operate to fix the 
status of individuals or as one factor among 
several limiting, or facilitating, upward mo- 
bility within various hierarchies of the social 
system. Systems of ethnic stratification often 
function as conflict-minimizing mechanisms 
in such situations." 


Ethnic Stratification and “the 
State of the System” 


Wherever ethnic groups exist within a 
single community, whether it be a band, a 
village, a city, or a nation-state, and a dif- 
ferential distribution of power and prestige 
coincides with the lines of ethnic cleavage, 
the possibilities for conflict between the 
power-holding ethnic group or groups and 
those not having power are present. For 
purposes of analysis, an assessment might be 
made, at any given moment, of the “state of 
the system” with respect to conflict between 
dominant and subordinate ethnic groups. 
The following types of situations might be 
defined: 


1. Latent conflict: an awareness of the dif- 
ferential allotment of power and prestige 
exists among the subordinated groups, 
but there is no organized structure of 
statuses and roles or voluntary associa- 
tions for carrying on conflict 

2. Nascent conflict: an organized structure 
which could organize for carrying on con- 
flict is in being, or in the process of de- 
velopment, but conflict is not overt 

3. Ritualized conflict: conventional patterns 
of non-violent conflict are present with 
the values and norms associated with con- 
flict shared by both parties to the struggle 


11 Note “Social Inequality Caused by the 
Amalgamation of Tribes,” in Gunnar Landtman, 
The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes 
(1938), pp. 102-10. 
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4, Violent conflict: destruction of life and 
property, or attempted destruction, by 
groups organized along ethnic lines is 
taking place 

5. Suppressed conflict: organizations of the 
subordinate group have been proscribed, 
and aggressive activity by the subordi- 
nated group is kept in abeyance by force 
or threat of force 


A number of significant problems can be 
set in the framework of analysis of “the state 
of the system.” It is possible to study the 
process by which a shift occurs from one 
state of the system to another, or the func- 
tion of various types of social structure or 
social personalities which are active at vari- 
ous “stages.” It is also theoretically possible 
to determine the attitudes which leaders or 
members of the group in contact, and of out- 
siders, have toward the system at a given 
moment and what state of the system they 
prefer under various conditions. 

The portions of this paper which follow 
will deal with those areas in Africa where 
a European minority of permanent settlers 
resides. In such areas, issue conflict is pres- 
ent between the European settlers and the 
African population because of the super- 
ordinate position which the European 
settlers maintain. Variations among the cases 
with respect to the presence or absence of 
violent conflict will be noted, and some 
hypotheses will be examined to account for 
outbreaks of violence in the particular forms 
which they have assumed. 

No claims are made for either methodo- 
logical rigor or success in testing the hy- 
potheses. The analysis is exploratory. The 
value of ordering the available data in a 
systematic fashion may lie more in the in- 
sight and understanding which comes from 
thinking about the problem in this specific 
way than from any validated generalizations 
which will emerge. One reflective anthro- 


pologist has stated, in assessing the value of 
comparative analysis: 

“The study of each new society enlarges 
his [i.e., the anthropologist’s] knowledge of 
the range of basic social structures and en- 
ables him better to construct abstractions 
from complex social actualities, and then to 
relate these abstractions to one another in 
such a way that total social relations can be 
presented as a design, and so perceived by 
the mind in perspective and as an intercon- 
nected whole, with their significant features 
brought into relief.”!? 

In the final analysis, perhaps the major 
contribution which the social anthropologist 
has to make to the study of conflict is the 
presentation of new data, drawn from rela- 
tively unfamiliar situations, which will high- 
light the special problems associated with 
decision-making in such situations and which 
may assist in the sharpening of old con- 
ceptual tools. 


Conflict in Settler-occupied 
Areas of Africa 

In 1955 there were at least seven political 
units in Africa in which the political influ- 
ence of a group of European immigrants or 
their descendants has been a more or less 
important factor in determining the kind of 
social system which would organize relations 
between Europeans and non-Europeans. 

In these areas, wherever the members of 
the European minority and the members of 
the non-European majority have sustained 
face-to-face contact, some system of social 


12 Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. 124. Nadel is 
more optimistic about the possibilities of arriv- 
ing at significant generalizations by use of the 
comparative method (cf. op. cit.). See Roy C. 
Macridis, “Comparative Politics, Method, and 
Research,” in Social Science Research Council 
publication, Items, Vol. VI, No. 4 (1952), for 
a discussion of problems involved in the use 
of the comparative method by political scientists. 
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relations emerges. On European farms; in 
households, shops, stores, public convey- 
ances, hotels, restaurants, places of recrea- 
tion; and in the ecological order of urban 
areas; in courts, legislative assemblies, and 
other political structures—in all such situa- 
tions the white settlers have historically tried 
to structure the system in the direction of 
ethnic caste. As more and more “natives” are 
drawn into interactive situations with Euro- 
peans, a more extensive castelike structure 
comes into being. Symbiotic relations be- 
tween ethnics in separate societies tend to 
become caste relations within a single soci- 
ety. That which had its origin in customary 
relations tends to find its sanctions in law, 
and the inequalities of rights and status tend 
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dear, or to refrain from entering the labor 
market at all; (3) the desire of Africans to 
change the system from one of ethnic caste 
to an open-class system in which they may 
secure access on equal terms to the new 
roles that have been created by Western in- 
fluence in the economic, political, and asso- 
ciational structure or to prevent it from 
moving any farther in the direction of caste; 
(4) the desire of Africans to decide which 
parts of their culture they wish to retain and 
which they wish to drop or change; and 
(5) the conflict between the desire of Euro- 
peans for self-governing multiracial states 
with caste and that of Africans for a form of 
state in which settlers will not have decisive 
power. 


TABLE 1 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Political Unit Africans Europeans Asians Coloureds 
ME 5 c.c 5 sg esoscqeaee 7,764,000 pe ee 
eee 8, 267,000 DE, wren | | Wee yaniaee 
sk tic diene cee see 3,416,000 RES eee 
Southern Rhodesia...... 2,000,000 RS b> esaga to) A) oe ners 
Northern Rhodesia...... 2,000,000 EE SRE eS ne eines 
ei ax ee teak d 5,500,000 42,000 ere 
Ce re 7,700,000 16,000 _ re eee 
Union of South Africa... 8,500,000 2,600,000 360,000 1,000,000 


to become codified. Large blocs of enclaved 
ethnics do not have sustained face-to-face 
relations with Europeans, but the caste sys- 
tem determines their life-chances as surely 
as if they were interacting regularly with 
Europeans. 

These systems of ethnic caste which have 
arisen in settler-occupied areas in Africa in- 
clude from two to four groups, each of which 
is divided in turn along ethnic lines and 
caste or class lines (see Table 1). In all 
these areas conflict has been going on since 
the early days of white settlement. Since 
World War II conflict has tended to re- 
volve around the following issues between 
settlers and Africans: (1) the desire of both 
groups to maximize the amount of land they 
occupy; (2) the desire of the Europeans to 
buy labor cheap and the Africans to sell it 
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Except for Kenya, Tanganyika, and North- 
ern Rhodesia, the gross number of Euro- 
peans is too large for any serious considera- 
tion to be given to the possibility of the re- 
moval of the white partner from the conflict 
situation, although Africans sometimes ex- 
press such wishes. The Union of South 
Africa is discussing the possibility of organ- 
izing separate but equal political units (the 
most liberal form of apartheid), but the sur- 
vival as well as the comfort and prosperity 
of the European community depends upon 
access to African labor. So the conflict con- 
tinues. 

The rules of the conflict between Euro- 
peans and Africans have been laid down by 
the Europeans and in all areas today, except 
in South Africa and Kenya, provide for 
ritualized conflict—the right of Africans to 
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petition, protest, boycott, strike—under spec- 
ified conditions and so long as the action 
remains non-violent and does not menace 
health and safety. Frequent states of emer- 
gency, however, in which one or more of 
these rights was curbed have been pro- 
claimed in such areas over the years. Except 
for the Union of South Africa since it be- 
came a Commonwealth nation, some Euro- 
pean power or the UN is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the welfare of 
Africans as well as that of settlers in each of 
these areas. In the British areas, European 
settlers prefer to move rapidly toward self- 
government. Africans usually resist this type 
of change, since the governments will not be 
of, by, and for Africans. 

Using the analytical categories mentioned 
on pages 162-63, we might note that, at the 
moment, in two of the political units a period 
of sharp and prolonged violent conflict was 
brought to a close during 1955, and ritual- 
ized conflict was resumed (Morocco and 
Tunis); in another area, Kenya, three years 
of violent conflict ended in 1956; in another 
it still rages (Algeria); in three, it has been 
ritualized for most of the time since World 
War II (Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Tanganyika); and in one it is sup- 
pressed (the Union of South Africa). 

If we examine the areas listed in Table 1 
for the whole period since World War II, 
we will note that violent conflict of some 
intensity has been present in four of them— 
Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and Kenya—but 
not in the other four. We will also note, if 
we compare these areas with the rest of 
Africa, that it is only in these four settler 
units that fighting between Europeans and 
Africans has occurred since the war. It 
would seem that the areas where there is a 
“settler-African” relationship are the ones 
most likely to break into violent conflict and 
that therefore they merit special study. The 
question then might be posed of why Kenya 


alone of the British areas has been involved 
in violence. The “norm” for the British type 
seems to be ritualized conflict. It might be 
suggested that there were certain unique 
elements in the Kenya situation.13 _ 

Three propositions might be advanced 
from our general knowledge of African soci- 
eties: 

a) For ritualized conflict to shift into vio- 
lent conflict, the presence of either a unify- 
ing ideological system or a charismatic lead- 
er is necessary or both. 

b) There must be a set of circumstances 
which have resulted in enough disillusion- 
ment among the populace to make the 
masses either passive supporters or active 
participants in violence. 

c) There must be a belief in the high 
probability of a relatively successful out- 
come. 

In South Africa, for instance, ritualized 
conflict has gone on for years, but the state 
of the system is one of suppression, not after, 
but before, violence. Why have not the Afri- 
cans offered violent resistance? It would 
appear, on the surface, that, while condition 
b is present, neither a nor c is present. 

The absence of violence in the Rhodesias 
might be accounted for by the fact that 
ritualized conflict has brought some tempo- 
rary hope that the system will provide 
greater opportunity for Africans. The new 
federal constitution has been so designed as 
verbally to repudiate caste as a permanent 
form of ethnic relations, and there has been 
some concrete evidence of participation in 
the political process. 

13 British colonial policy operates upon the 
assumption that each colony will exert pressure 
for development from representative govern- 
ment, through responsible government, to inde- 
pendent Commonwealth status, by non-violent, 
constitutional, action. French policy is not so ex- 
plicitly formulated, and, in the case of Algeria, 


nationalism is considered seditious, since Algeria 
is a department of France. 
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If we turn to the non-British cases where 
violence has been evident since the war, we 
note a unifying ideology—Islam—in all three 
territories, which has a strong violent-action 
potential in it. Encouragement from Egypt 
and other Arabic nations gives some degree 
of high probability to winning the struggle. 
In the Kenya case, such an ideology is not 
present, but another factor common to the 
French situations is, viz., the presence of 
terrorist bands. Nowhere else in Africa, ex- 
cept in these four areas, has “terrorism” 
been highly organized. There does not seem 
to be any organic connection between Kenya 
terrorism and that in North Africa. Kenya 
seems to have some of the elements of a 
unique case in this respect—a terrorist group 
arising independently of the patterned ter- 
rorism of the Arab world. 


Conflict in Kenya: A Case Study 


A state of emergency was declared in Ken- 
ya in October, 1952, and optimism was ex- 
pressed that terrorism would be stamped out 
within a few months. Despite the expendi- 
ture of considerable time and effort and 
blood, Mau Mau terrorist bands were still at 
large in the forests late in 1956. There are 
many unanswered questions about the devel- 
opment of the Kenya crisis. Some will never 
be satisfactorily answered, perhaps, such as 
the degree of complicity of Jomo Kenyatta, 
the charismatic leader, in whose name the 
African terrorists acted. But we are fortunate 
in that an anthropologist who knows the 
Kikuyu tribe well is also connected with the 
Criminal Investigation Division and has ac- 
cess to masses of data gained in the confes- 
sions. He has seen fit to write two books on 
the subject.14 These and other written 


14 Anthropologist L. S. B. Leakey has pub- 
lished Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (1953) and 
Defeating Mau Mau (1954). 
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sources have been supplemented with facts 
and insights gained from rather close contact 
over a number of years with Africans who 
were knowledgeable about Kenya organiza- 
tional activities. 

We have enough data to sketch the out- 
lines of the process by which an ethnic 
group developed within itself an organiza- 
tional structure which has been operative in 
various phases of the conflict. I have made 
some attempt to relate the analysis to Ken- 
neth Boulding’s seminal paper.’® Kenya of- 
fers good grist also for decision-theory ex- 
periments, except for the fact that the con- 
densed images on both sides would hardly 
permit the parties to the struggle to think in 
those terms. “Widening the agenda” is al- 
most an excluded possibility. 

The conflict in Kenya involves two parties, 
both ethnic groups, having voluntary associ- 
ations oriented toward conflict, as a part of 
their social structure. One ethnic group is 
composed of a small number of European 
immigrants, about 15,000, who still have ties 
with their homeland. The other is a large 
African ethnic group—the Kikuyu tribe— 
with a widely shared belief that their claim 
to most of the land occupied by the Euro- 
peans is sacredly sanctioned. Both parties 
want to be “in the same place at the same 
time.” Wherever they are in contact, their 
relations are organized by a caste system, 
which means that the top statuses in all 
hierarchies are open to Europeans only. The 
caste principle is reflected in ecological, as 
well as social, patterns. The political struc- 
ture is the key structure in maintaining the 
system as an ethnic-caste system. Struggle 
for political control is the basic struggle. 
Settlers’ images view “dominance by semi- 


15K. E. Boulding, “Organization and Con- 
flict” (preliminary paper prepared for the Col- 
loquium on Conflict ). 
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savage blacks” as the reality embodied in 
political control by Africans and evaluate it 
as tragedy both for themselves and for the 
Africans. This is a condensed image which 
does not take into account increasing levels 
of education and sophistication among Afri- 
cans and does not permit consideration of a 
gradual change in the characteristics of the 
subordinate African groups over the years. 
The groups are “non-conversing groups.” 
The conflict is an “expansion conflict” in 
which the field is expanding very little either 
in geographical or social space. Until 1952 
the conflict was ritualized. Since then it has 
been violent. The goals on both sides seem 
to be the restoration of a state of ritual 
conflict. There is a wide gap between the 
demands of the Europeans and Africans 
which would make such a restoration pos- 
sible. Throughout this conflict the British 
government has tried to play the role of 
“trustee” for African interests, “protector” of 
settler interests, and arbiter of conflict. When 
the violent struggle came, however, it had 
no choice but to restore law and order, and 
the main force of the military effort has 
fallen on Africans. 

The initial contact relations in Kenya were 
not caste relations but rather symbiotic rela- 
tions between a small group of European 
farmers and a few Kikuyu farmers with 
whom they were in contact. Caste relations 
grew up as a result of the use of political 
means (a) to insure a labor supply for 
European farmers and (b) to reserve the 
most desirable lands for the Europeans. The 
pastoral Masai were removed to a reserva- 
tion and are now some 67,000 in number. 
Some land was alienated from the Kikuyu 
tribe which now numbers about 1,500,000. 
About 7,000,000 acres of unoccupied land 
were reserved for Europeans, and the tract 
is sometimes called the “White Highlands.” 
Prior to 1952, about 300,000 Kikuyu were 
working for European farmers on these lands 


as “squatters.” African tenure of land in 
these areas is not permitted. 

Conflict began at a time when there was 
enough land for all the parties. It did not 
spring from competition. Its roots lay in dif- 
ference in images. The Kikuyu conceived of 
themselves as “owners of the land,” whether 
it was occupied or not, since it was given to 
them by the mythical ancestors, Mumbi and 
Gikuyu, who received some of it from the 
high god, Ngai, who dwells on Mount Ken- 
ya; other portions were transferred to them 
in a sacred ritual by former occupants, the 
Wanderobo. For others to occupy it “defiles” 
the land. For Kikuyu to let others occupy it 
makes them vulnerable to supernatural ills. 
To the settlers, land was a commodity to be 
bought and sold or to be declared Crown 
Land by the right of eminent domain which 
lies in the state. When Kikuyu (except for a 
small educated minority) and Europeans 
discuss the land they are not “conversing.” 

Conflict for land since the early 1930's, 
however, has been a matter of competition. 
Africans were moved onto reserved lands. 
Thanks to the improvements in health and 
sanitation as well as to the normal rate of 
natural increase and perhaps to higher levels 
of nutrition, the reserves are overcrowded as 
far as agricultural populations are concerned. 
Tensions were built up which neither the 
Africans nor the settlers understand clearly. 
Settlers, on the whole, do not view over- 
crowded reserves as sociologists and natives 
view them. Maintaining small reserves where 
there is a pressure of population on the land 
has been a quite explicit move in the game 
of assuring a cheap labor supply in settler- 
occupied areas. 

A whole new set of values has become a 
part of the African’s view of the world ex- 
pressed in terms of new action patterns: (a) 
buying small items of consumption goods; 
(b) providing education for the children; 
(c) occupying new statuses which have 
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been created as the social structure expands; 
(d) earning money; (e) going into business; 
(f) even buying and selling land. For most 
people these new values have been inte- 
grated into the old system of values, and 
conflicts are present at the pattern level and 
within the individual personality. Conflict 
today involves not only the old issue of “re- 
storing ancestral lands” but also the new 
issues of the right to operate in an “open” 
system. A caste order frustrates these de- 
sires. 

Until 1956, no one had ever seriously 
advanced one possible alternative, complete 
separation into two communities, apartheid, 
as has been suggested in the Union of South 
Africa. 
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had no alternative except to accept them, 
There is a tendency for some Africans, how- 
ever, to fantasy sometimes about a great no- 
issue conflict, an African Gotterdémmerung, 
in which both Africans and Europeans would 
disappear. In a few very disoriented persons 
this takes on the quality of what might, for 
want of a better term, be called a “Samson 
complex.” The normal situation, however, 
involves an ordination of values as to what 
the desired “state of the system” should be. 
The British Colonial Office, the African lead- 
ers, and the settlers probably each have a 
different rank order. A ranking is presented 
in Table 2 based on interviews and content 
analysis. Settlers would prefer that conflict 
be latent or nascent, but British liberalism 


TABLE 2 
RANK ORDERS OF PREFERRED “STATES OF THE SYSTEM” (CONFLICT) 


From African From Settler From British Govern- 
Point of View Point of View ment Point of View 
1. Ritualized 1. Latent 1. Ritualized 
2. Violent 2. Nascent 2. Latent 

8. Suppressed 8. Ritualized 8. Nascent 

4. Nascent 4. Suppressed 4. Suppressed 
5. Latent 5. Violent 5. Violent 


African fantasies sometimes become ex- 
pressed in song and conversation in the 
form of the “millennial myth’—of driving 
out all white men and thus ending the con- 
flict. No African politician, however, ever 
states this as a realistic goal. No settler, 
however much he may fantasy about with- 
drawing from the conflict, ever seriously ad- 
vances “the return” to Britain as a practical 
solution. 

Despite the belief among many Africans 
that settlers wish to “exterminate” them, 
this is not true. Settlers “need” them. The 
persistence of condensed images among 
Africans is highlighted by the belief, even 
among educated Kikuyu, that settlers prefer 
genocide. 

For the last forty years, conflict between 
settlers and the Kikuyu has been ritualized 
most of the time. The rules of the game 
were laid down by the British. The Africans 
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and African protest have forced them to ac- 
cept ritualized conflict, their third choice. 
If neither of the three non-violent states is 
possible, both settlers and government prefer 
suppression. Not only do African leaders 
prefer “fighting it out” to this alternative, 
but it is my impression that they rank the 
violent contest second to ritualization and 
above all the other possibilities. More sophis- 
ticated Africans would probably rank a state 
of suppression above either nascence or 
latency, on the grounds that counteraction 
might be evoked. Less sophisticated Afri- 
cans shift the positions of 3 and 4. 

The opening moves in the overt conflict 
began in the 1920’s after a period of latency. 
The issues were as follows: 

a) Shall Africans be forced to register and 
carry a pass? 


b) Shall African women and girls be 


forced to work on settler farms? 
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c) Shall Africans be forced to pay a poll 
tax? 

d) Shall wages be reduced? 

e) Is the British government prepared to 

return allegedly alienated land? 
A group of political organizations was 
formed within each ethnic group. Among 
the Europeans these were one or two strong 
pressure groups and occasionally paramili- 
tary organizations, not for terrorizing na- 
tives (as the Klan did in the American 
South), but rather for revolt against Britain, 
if necessary. One such group had made 
plans to kidnap the governor in the 1920's, 
while a republic was being proclaimed.1¢ 

The African organizations which will be 
described later were not a counterresponse 
to the settler organizations as such but were 
rather a vehicle for exerting pressure which 
duplicated that in other British African areas 
where there are no settlers. The strategy of 
both sides was to exert pressure and to make 
appeals first to the governor in Kenya and 
then to London. 

The self-images associated with this activ- 
ity, which helped to structure the action 
were: 

a) Settlers: “defenders of civilization on 
a far frontier, misunderstood by our kith and 
kin back home, but prepared to cast off the 
leading strings if necessary and to set up an 
ethnic caste state” (cf. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776) .17 

b) Africans: “an innocent long-suffering 
people who made a blood-brotherhood pact 


16 Note the description of the Convention of 
Associations and the Vigilance Committee in 
Elspeth Huxley, White Man’s Country (1951), 
II, 126, 135, 137, 160-61, 164-65. 


17The content of European settler images 
emerges clearly in conservative journals such as 
the Kenya Weekly News and East Africa and 
the Rhodesias; see also Elspeth Huxley and 
Margery Perham, Race and Politics in Kenya 
(1944), and Colin Wills, Who Killed Kenya? 
(1953), chap. ix. 


with British emissaries long ago, but have 
been betrayed into the settlers’ hands.” 

It is important to note that settlers did not 
have their action confused by the necessity 
to state a public position at variance with 
the real image. Africans had to cast them- 
selves publicly, however, in the role of “His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects who have faith in 
British honor and justice, and know you 
don’t approve of settlers’ sins.” 

The moves in the conflict, described in 
relationship to the development of an organi- 
zational structure among Africans which 
shifted the system from latency to a nascent 
state of conflict, were as follows:1§ 

1922—a small group of Africans educated 
in mission schools, under the leadership of a 
telephone operator, formed the East African 
Association to organize latent protest. When 
the leader was arrested, there was a spon- 
taneous mass demonstration in which tribal 
elders as well as African Christian and Mus- 
lim leaders played a part. They were fired 
upon. The leader was sent into exile, return- 
ing later to become a prosperous, non- 
political, businessman. 

1923—a small group of educated Africans, 
in alliance with elders and chiefs, formed 
the Kikuyu Central Association. The main 
issue was return of the land, thus insuring 
support from unacculturated Africans. It was 
also antimissionary in its orientation. There 
were two levels of organization: (a) an 
underground “cell” type organization and 
(b) a conventional organization. It had legal 
sanction until 1940, when it was banned as 
“subversive.” It sent Jomo Kenyatta to Brit- 
ain in the 1920’s with a protest. He stayed 
there until 1946. 

The protest of these groups and the ritual- 
ized conflict secured some minor land ad- 


18 Cf. the two volumes by Leakey previously 
mentioned and George Padmore, Africa: Britain’s 
Third Empire (1950), pp. 229-36, and Pan-Afri- 
canism or Communism? (1954), pp. 227-46. 
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justments, some mitigation of the asperities 
of economic caste, and a long succession of 
royal commissions to investigate conditions. 
It did not alter the fundamental social struc- 
tural or geographical relations. Between 
1922 and 1940 the major African strategy 
was (a) to try to win elders, Christians, and 
the growing half-educated group to KCA 
and (b) to try to cement coalitions with 
organizations of other ethnic groups. Leakey 
notes that “strong associations were organ- 
ised among the Kamba and Teita tribes, 
while close contact with, but less influence 
over, existing associations among the Luo, 
Bantu Kavirondo, Masai and Kipsigis was 
maintained.”!® Settler strategy rested mainly 
on neutralizing African pressure on Britain 
and trying to drive a wedge between Chris- 
tians and other Kikuyu and between Kikuyu 
and other peoples. 

The ideational content associated with 
the conflict expanded. Settlers developed a 
“pan-settler myth,” visualizing a political 
federation of all British-type settler-occupied 
areas, with South Africa as the model of 
organization. African leaders began to incor- 
porate pan-African elements into their ideol- 
ogies. These ideas influenced behavior, and 
one settler deputation to South Africa ac- 
tually secured advice and assistance in a 
pressure move on Britain. Pan-African ele- 
ments appeared in the organization of a 
group of non-political associations in the 
1920's: 

a) Two groups of independent African 
churches, each a split away from European 
missions because those missions opposed 
ritual clitoridectomy and polygyny, were 
organized. One of these separatist churches 
sent to New York and imported <1 American 
Negro bishop connected with the Garvey 
Back-to-Africa movement to train and ordain 
preachers. He stayed in Kenya a year and 
a half. 


19 Leakey, Defeating Mau Mau (1954), p. 103. 
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b) Two groups of elementary schools as. 
sociated with the churches were organized, 
Eventually, Mbiyu Koinange, the son of a 
chief, was sent to an American Negro col- 
lege and, after securing a Master's degree 
from Columbia University, he returned to 
organize Kenya Teachers College. 

The African organizations reflected a faith 
in the magical efficacy of education, a tend- 
ency toward syncretism in religion, and a 
quite unrealistic reliance upon support from 
a segment of the American Negro popula- 
tion. Some relations were also extended to 
church groups in South Africa.?° 

The missionary reaction to these organiza- 
tions was one of hostility. The settlers tended 
to see them as simple evidence of reversion 
to savagery, on the one hand, and a tend- 
ency to ape European customs, on the other. 
Neither foresaw their potential political sig- 
nificance. (Throughout the struggle, the set- 
tlers have underestimated African political 
astuteness. ) 

With the coming of World War II, the 
state of the system shifted in the direction 
of suppression. The KCA was banned. Laws 
were passed barring assembly of more than 
five persons without permission. But ritual 
activity was soon restored. The most impor- 
tant thing that happened during the war, 
however, was that image formation among 
Africans underwent a rapid change, while 
that of settlers remained static. Some of 
these changes were the following: (a) the 
incorporation into the leaders’ world view 
of the idea that new allies could be secured 
from outside the system: the United States, 
the Soviet Union, the United Nations, and 
other African peoples; and (b) the opening- 
up of the possibility of active alliance with 
other ethnic groups in Kenya, resulting in 


20 Note Bengt Sundkler’s Bantu Prophets 
(1949) for a study of separatist churches in 
South Africa and suggestions as to why they are 
more likely to arise in settler-dominated areas 
than in areas like West Africa. 
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the founding in 1940 of a legal organization, 
the Kenya African Union. The belief that it 
was possible to form an all-African move- 
ment was the result both of rational analysis 
and of non-rational beliefs. It was plain to 
any astute observer that unrest existed in 
other areas. From time to time, organizations 
of other tribes had either co-operated with 
the Kikuyu in sending petitions to London 
or had acted concurrently. But the most sig- 
nificant straw in the wind was the emer- 
gence, among other less Westernized groups, 
of chiliastic utopian organizations parallel to 
the Kikuyu political organization. 

Dini ya Roho (“Cult of the Holy Ghost”) 
had arisen in 1916 and reappeared in 1935 
among the Bantu Kavirondo; Dini ya Msam- 
bwa (“Cult of the Spirits of the Dead”) ap- 
peared among the Suk in 1945; Dini ya 
Mboja among the Kipsigis in 1949; and Athi 
cult among the Meru in the early 1940's. 
Several such cults arose among the Kikuyu 
also, such as Watu wa Mungu (“People of 
God”), which persisted from the 1920's into 
the 1940’s, when another group, Dini ya 
Jesu Kristu, split out from it. They were 
prophetic and apocalyptic. Even some of the 
highly educated leaders interpreted them as 
“signs,” of supernatural value, that the an- 
cestral gods were on the African side.?1 

The Kenya African Union diligently be- 
gan to organize the discontent. Word-of- 
mouth communication was the rule, but by 
1945 a Kikuyu-language newspaper had 
reached a circulation of 20,000. Its editor 
continually called on “the children of Mumbi 
and Gikuyu” to unite. The KAU organized 
a Swahili-language newspaper called “The 
Voice of Africa.” When the emergency was 
declared in 1952, over forty African pam- 
phlets and papers were banned! 

Much of what has been described up to 
this point can be found with minor varia- 


21 The cults are described in some detail in 
D. H. Rawcliffe, The Struggle for Kenya (1954), 
pp. 27-35. 


tions in the Rhodesias and South Africa. But 
there were two variables in the Kenya situa- 
tion that pushed the system in the direction 
of a violent conflict. 

a) During the war, many young Africans 
had been forced to work on European set- 
tlers’ farms to grow food for the Middle 
Eastern British forces. Some had fought in 
Burma and elsewhere. When these veterans 
returned and renewed their contact with 
those of the same age range who had been 
forced laborers, an element of instability 
was thrown into the system. Many of these 
boys “had been cut together,” i.e., circum- 
cised together, and belonged to the age 
class of 1940. Among the Kikuyu this is an 
important group-forming factor in the cul- 
ture. The “Forty Boys,” by 1948, were as 
notorious for their passionate protestations 
of African patriotism as they were for their 
delinquencies. They began to form an ex- 
tremist pressure group within the Kenya 
African Union. 

b) The British made what the settlers 
call “a fatal blunder.” Jomo Kenyatta, the 
old KCA leader, was allowed to come home. 
During his sixteen years in Britain he had 
studied anthropology with Malinowski and 
political science with Laski, as well as Com- 
munist organizational tactics and pan-African 
nationalism informally. He returned as a 
charismatic, messianic, leadership type 
around whom legend grew apace.?? 

Kenyatta is a complex character, and it is 
certainly hazardous to speculate upon what 
his relationship actually was to the “Forty 
Boys.” Just before returning home, however, 
he wrote the following words: 

“The British have established themselves 
in Kenya . . . their foothold is secure and 
it would be impossible to turn them out 





22 While in Britain, Kenyatta wrote an anthro- 
pological monograph on the Kikuyu, Facing 
Mount Kenya (1938). Kenyatta viewed anthro- 
pology as “a weapon in the struggle against im- 
perialism,” 
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without a bloody insurrection. Africans do 
not want this insurrection. What we do 
demand is a fundamental change in the 
present political, economic and social rela- 
tionship between Europeans and Africans. 
Africans are not hostile to Western civiliza- 
tion as such. . . . It is not in human nature, 
it is not even physically possible, to submit 
forever to such complete oppression, and 
the Africans make their claim for justice 
now, in order that a bloodier and more de- 
structive justice may not be inevitable in 
time to come.”28 

What this charismatic leader’s conscious 
role in the outbreak of violence is, is not 
clear; but his return disturbed the equilib- 
rium of the system. Kenyatta set his goals as 
follows: 


a) To turn the entire Kikuyu ethnic group 
into an action group. The means was to 
try to have every member of the tribe 
take a solemn binding, self-enforcing 
oath, in a group situation, to support the 
Kenya African Union in its total pro- 
gram. The oath did not include a pledge 
to violence, but was a “blank-check” 
oath. Kenyatta was able to utilize a 
weapon denied to the settlers, namely, 
supernatural sanctions that worked. 

b) To establish the broadest possible coali- 
tion with other tribes and with the In- 
dian ethnic group. 

c) To demand “partnership” now and a 
gradual movement toward an African 
elected majority in the future, and to 
secure abolition of the White Highlands. 

d) To use constitutional ritualized means of 
dealing with the British government, but 
extreme pressure if necessary, to get 
unity within the ethnic group. 


23 Jomo Kenyatta, Kenya: The Land of Con- 
flict (International African Service Bureau Pam- 
phlet, undated but written between 1940 and 
1946). 
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e) To use all the other organizations as 
adjuncts to the political organs, remov- 
ing unco-operative leadership personnel 
if necessary. 

f) To embark on a large-scale money-rais- 
ing campaign to finance propaganda in 
Britain. 


It might be asked what Kenyatta wanted 
to do with this monolithic ethnic unity if he 
ever secured it. It is very likely that he 
himself had no clear goals. Interview studies 
of literate Kenyans indicate that their posi- 
tion in a caste system and repeated “block- 
ing” in pursuit of goals have developed great 
confusion of image and much uncertainty as 
to what is a realistic perspective and what is 
not. From Kenyatta’s published work this 
seems to have been true of him also. A Gold 
Coast type independent state was certainly 
impossible in a settler-dominated situation. 

What can be said with some certainty is 
that he was under considerable pressure 
from the “Forty Boys,” who increasingly 
resorted to terrorism against those Kikuyu 
(mainly Christians) who were reluctant to 
take the oath; to assassination of witnesses 
who testified against forcible oath-giving; 
to assassinations of “disloyal chiefs”; and 
general intimidation of waverers. Kenyatta 
occasionally made public statements of dis- 
approval, but he always coupled them with 
suggestions that those really responsible for 
these acts were those who maintained the 
caste order.?4 





24 Most discussions of Mau Mau ignore the 
role of this 1940 circumcision group. Rawcliffe 
(op. cit., pp. 45-46) is the only source which 
deals adequately with this factor in the outbreak 
of violence. Professor Isaac Schapera, in a con- 
versation with the author of this article, sug- 
gested the interesting possibility that a virtual 
war between Kikuyu generation sets may have 
been going on concurrently with the fight against 
the European ethnics—the traditional Kikuyu 
turnover of power taking a violent form. 
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The settler response to all the political 
activity of Africans from 1945 until the 
Emergency Act in 1952 was to demand of 
the governor that all African political lead- 
ers, with one or two exceptions, be “liqui- 
dated.” Africans have interpreted this to 
mean that it was a demand for executing 
them. Settler leaders say the word has been 
misinterpreted.*> They asked that the Kenya 
African Union be declared “subversive” and 
banned. They offered no concessions on any 
of the issues. The British government tried 
to maintain its policy, stated in 1923, of 
keeping the interests of the natives “para- 
mount” but also protecting the settlers. 

As the number of Africans killed by ter- 
rorists increased and after a European and 
a prominent Christian chief had been killed, 
a state of emergency was declared in Octo- 
ber, 1952, to wipe out “a secret subversive 
organization called Mau Mau.” Later, vir- 
tually every African political leader among 
the Kikuyu was arrested, and some from 
other tribes. Many were released, but Ken- 
yatta and some of his associates were sen- 
tenced to prison on the charge of having 
used the Kenya African Union as a cover 
for organizing Mau Mau. Kenyatta was mar- 
tyrized, and any possible control he could 
have had over the terrorists was made im- 
possible.?¢ 

From early in 1952 through the summer 
of 1955, a complicated pattern of violence 





25 A letter written by a prominent European 
leader in 1952 used this word (see Mbiyu Koin- 
ange, The People of Kenya Speak for Themselves 
[1955], p. 80). 

*6 Kenyatta denies complicity in the organi- 
zation of terrorism (see J. M. Slater, The Trial 
of Jomo Kenyatta [1956] ). Leakey states his be- 
lief in Kenyatta’s guilt but also says: “Let it here 
be said, in fairness to the early leaders of the 
Mau Mau movement, that I do not believe any 
of them ever contemplated or in any way planned 
these more advanced oaths” (Defeating Mau 
Mau, pp. 85-86). 


existed in Kenya. A group of between ten 
and twenty thousand terrorists was oper- 
ating in forested areas, making occasional 
raids on Europeans and frequent raids on 
Africans. (Less than a hundred Europeans 
have been killed by Mau Mau, while several 
thousand Africans have been killed.) Set- 
tlers retaliated with a “no-holds-barred” 
pattern of violence that equaled that of the 
terrorists in intensity. Large contingents of 
regular British troops were landed to pursue 
Mau Mau and to regularize the struggle. 
The Mau Mau bands tured into a guerrilla 
army with a complicated system of organ- 
ization and a full complement of generals 
as well as a “shadow cabinet” for an even- 
tual African government, a matter which 
caused merriment as well as shocked disgust 
among the settlers. The government esti- 
mated that some 90 per cent of the tribe 
had taken the oath, so began a process of 
“screening,” using loyal mundumugos to ad- 
minister “cleansing oaths.” Many of these 
were promptly murdered by Mau Mau. 
African interethnic conflicts were subordi- 
nated to a common struggle against Euro- 
peans, and Leakey notes: “If the Mau Mau 
movement had not been forced into the 
open . . . the spread to other tribes and 
other areas might have been a very real 
threat.”27 

At times, the affray seemed like a no-issue 
conflict. Yet, when a full-scale military con- 
ference was held in the forest between the 
guerrillas and the British troops, General 
Erskine reported that he was convinced that 
only political concessions could solve the 
problem. (There is a reliable report that the 
Mau Mau generals also said that if Kenyatta 
were released and made a compromise be- 
fore the land issue was settled, they'd kill 
him: “We are not fighting to make jobs for 
politicians.”) Even conservative Kenya Af- 





27 Ibid., p. 108. 
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ricans will, in one breath, condemn Mau 
Mau and, in the next, boast of the organiza- 
tional skill of Mau Mau “generals,” who have 
tied down the British forces for three years. 
They will condemn the atrocities and the 
more bizarre forms of oaths that have devel- 
oped among harassed mountain bands and 
then say: “But some good has come out of it 
all.” Ethnic pride is in conflict with humani- 
tarian sentiments. 

American anthropologists have defined a 
type of phenomenon which appears repeat- 
edly when the armed resistance of weaker 
peoples is suppressed by strong military 
power—the “nativistic movement”—character- 
ized by retrospective myth and withdrawal 
rather than aggressive violence unless an 
attempt is made to suppress it. Mau Mau 
may portend the rise of a new type of move- 
ment in non-Western areas—aggressive and 
violent, with nationalist goals, but utilizing 
nativistic elements to organize and sanction 
action, a type of movement surprisingly sim- 
ilar in some ways to European fascist move- 
ments, 


Toward a Resolution of 
Conflict in Kenya 

The Mau Mau outbreak in Kenya was 
due partly to the inability of the European 
superordinates in a ritualized conflict situa- 
tion to make adjustments at crucial points of 
strain. The superordinates attempted to shift 
the state of the system in the direction of 
suppressed conflict, but the resistance of the 
Africans resulted in a state of violent conflict. 
A virtual civil war was fought for five years, 
costing the government of Kenya over $70,- 
000,000. Mau Mau terrorism was crushed 
by late 1956, and the system is now almost 
restored to a state of ritualized conflict. A 
new equilibrium has been reached, embody- 
ing some “expansion of the field”: 


a) A decision on the part of the govern- 
ment to abolish discrimination on the 
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basis of race in transportation, places of 
public accommodation, educational in- 
stitutions, and the civil service. Actual 
steps have been taken to implement the 
decisions, and behavioral patterns are 
undergoing change. 

b) A decision to develop a “multiracial 
partnership” in government, with Afri- 
cans being given a progressively greater 
share of political participation. Neither 
free competition for public office nor 
equality of African representation with 
whites has been promised, however. 
Africans, for the first time, have been al- 
lowed to elect their representatives to 
the Legislative Council and have been 
given seats in the Executive Council. 

c) Increased expenditures for schools and 
health services and the introduction of a 
program of industrial and agricultural 
development and development of vil- 
lage life. 

d) Statement of a willingness to review the 
whole question of granting Africans the 
right to own land in the White High- 
lands. No action has been taken actually 
to allow Africans to acquire such land, 
however. 


The Kenya situation has thus moved in 
the direction of that existing in the Central 
African Federation and away from that ex- 
isting in the Union of South Africa. Protest, 
boycott, strikes, and voting are replacing 
conflict with panga knives and bombing 
planes. 

Such a resolution of the conflict was pos- 
sible primarily because Kenya is a British 
colony and not a sovereign state, like the 
Union of South Africa. The European set- 
tlers do not wish to break their ties with 
Great Britain. Britain supplied the financial 
and military power necessary to suppress the 
Mau Mau movement, but insisted from the 
outset that certain reforms should be made. 
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A Royal Commission was appointed early in 
1953 to study East African problems, and it 
gave a comprehensive report in 1956. The 
Colonial Secretary visited the colony and 
lent the prestige of his name to the proposals 
for conflict resolution—the Lyttleton Consti- 
tution. Church groups, labor, and intellec- 
tuals in Britain kept up constant pressure for 
“a just settlement.” Parliament debated the 
“Kenya Question.” The result was a com- 
promise which pleases neither the Africans 
nor the settlers but which has been accepted 
by the leaders of both as a basis for working 
relations until 1960, when the Constitution 
will be reviewed. 

Elections were held in September, 1956, 
at which Europeans and Asians were allowed 
to vote for their representatives in the Legis- 
lative Council. European public opinion 
found expression through three Kenya-wide 
political parties and the programs of influen- 
tial individuals. The United party reluctant- 
ly supported the Lyttleton Constitution and 
promised to work for “partnership.” The 
Federal Independence party proposed to 
divide Kenya between the Africans, Euro- 
peans, and Asians, giving the Europeans the 
best land. One small group supported the 
Capricorn Contract, a blueprint for an inter- 
racial community in each settler-occupied 
territory based on “equality” and Christian- 
ity. A group of independents opposed to full 
partnership for Africans won a majority of 
the seats. 

African attempts to form Kenya-wide 
political organizations were banned. A com- 
plicated system of voting was devised which 
gave more than one vote to individual Afri- 
cans if they had superior qualifications of 
character, education, or wealth. All Africans 
who could not demonstrate their “loyalty” 
were disfranchised. On the other hand, the 
number of African seats in the legislature 
was increased. When the Africans voted in 
March, 1957, leadership was given to a 


young trade unionist. The eight successful 
candidates immediately raised a demand for 
more seats for Africans and an eventual Afri- 
can majority. They refused to enter the 
Executive Council as a form of protest 
against lack of adequate representation. 

Condensed images have been dissolved. 
There has been some widening of the agen- 
da. But there has been no development of 
common images. The intensity of the conflict 
has been reduced, and “overriding organiza- 
tions which include both parties” have been 
strengthened. There is a general feeling that 
extensive “growth in the field” is necessary 
to avoid future violence. But two basic issues 
have not yet been settled: (a) access of 
Africans to the White Highlands and (b) 
equality of African political representation. 

A new factor has entered the Kenya situ- 
ation. There were less than a half-dozen 
African college graduates in 1950. By 1960 
there will be nearly two hundred, trained in 
Britain, India, and the United States. They 
are a potential source of aggressive leader- 
ship. If, however, these new elites find satis- 
fying roles in an expanded political and eco- 
nomic system, they may not be the leaders 
of future mass protest. If the land question 
is not settled, it is likely that the Dini cults— 
the chiliastic utopians—will again emerge as 
a powerful force among the uneducated 
rural dwellers. If wage levels do not rise, we 
may expect the now feeble trade-union 
movement to gather strength in the cities, 
cutting across all ethnic lines. Whether 
change will proceed fast enough to keep the 
conflict on a ritual level is problematical. 
That another sharp struggle will remain non- 
violent is not guaranteed. There is a tend- 
ency to say: “Had there been no Mau Mau, 
there would have been no change.” 

The editor of the conservative magazine 
East Africa and the Rhodesias stated (Octo- 
ber 18, 1956): “This really is Kenya’s last 
chance, for to the innate difficulties of the 
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situation are added the threat of a swiftly 
developing African racialism and the possi- 
bility (many would say the probability) of 
a Socialist Government in the United King- 
dom within the next two or three years.” 
And the British Labour party is now com- 
mitted to the idea of an African majority in 
the Kenya legislature! 


Summary and Conclusions 


While cultural anthropologists have not 
put emphasis upon the systematic analysis of 
conflict as a mode of interaction, ethnologists 
have documented conflict in great detail, 
and some social anthropologists have been 
interested in a systematic analysis of conflict- 
inducing and conflict-minimizing mecha- 
nisms in human societies. Perspectives are 
opening up for fruitful interdisciplinary re- 
search between political scientists and an- 
thropologists on interethnic conflict. The 
“ethnic group” has been the basic unit 
studied by anthropologists, and, in an epoch 
when nationalism is arising in Asia and 
Africa, significant problems emerge concern- 
ing the relationship between interethnic re- 
lations and nationalism and concerning the 
extent to which ethnic solidarities speed up 
or slow down national integration. 

One significant field for study is that of 
settler-occupied areas in Africa, where, in 
addition to African ethnic groups, European 
ethnics are also present in a dominant social 
and political position. There is a tendency 
for European elite groups to attempt to 
structure emerging social systems as ethnic 
caste systems. Africans in these areas resist 
this pressure. Interethnic conflict between 
African ethnic groups and European ethnic 
groups, therefore, emerges in these African 
situations. This paper attempts to suggest a 
system of classifying interethnic conflict sit- 
uations and utilizes it in a cursory, explora- 
tory study of settler-occupied areas in Afri- 
ca. Kenya is presented as case study where- 
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in conflict has erupted in violence between 
Europeans and Africans. A rigorous com- 
parative study would involve holding struc- 
tural type constant (i.e., settler-occupied 
areas), while assessing the influence of vari- 
ation in cultural type (i.e., French versus 
British and Boer areas), as well as other 
variables, in an attempt to account for varia- 
tions in patterns of conflict. 

A comparative study of ethnic caste would 
involve some attempt to relate studies on 
these types of African societies to previous 
research done on caste systems in other parts 
of the world. Professor W. Lloyd Warner 
and his students, Professor Allison Davis and 
Burleigh and Mary Gardner, as well as the 
author of this article, have analyzed systems 
of this type in the United States. 

Two specific types of social systems were 
defined by these investigators as organizing 
interaction in American societies, forming 
the larger integrative structure, viz., (a) in 
the South of the United States, a system of 
what the investigators called “color-caste.” 
Within each of the two castes there is an 
open-class system; (b) in the North of the 
United States, an open-class system, in 
which membership in an ethnic group is one 
class trait, along with amount of wealth and 
education. Colored ethnics form small caste- 
like groups articulated into the larger sys- 
tem. 

Settler-dominated African societies fall 
into the general category of ethnic-caste 
societies, but they differ from those studied 
in the South of the United States in two 
important respects: 

a) African physical traits are caste-mark- 
ers in both situations, but in the United 
States the cultural difference is simply one 
of minor variations on the general American 
culture. In Africa, there are basic differences 
in way of life and scheme of values. 

b) In the United States, the group with 
European ancestry is in the majority, hold- 
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ing a colored minority in a caste position; 
in the African situation, a white minority is 
holding a colored majority in a caste posi- 
tion. ’ 

This paper does not attempt to make any 
eross-cultural comparisons between ethnic 
caste in Africa and color caste in the South 
of the United States, but this type of “system: 
analysis” makes it possible to isolate certain 
problems within the systems and to state 
hypotheses that may have validity for all 
systems of caste, irrespective of the local 
variations. Two of these might be mentioned. 

There is considerable evidence that with- 
in societies organized on the principle of 
caste, as the proportion of people in the 
subordinated caste increases relative to the 
proportion of superordinates, the more rigid 
become the caste controls and the stronger 
the resistance to acting toward subordinates 
in terms of their class traits rather than their 
caste traits. Thus, throughout the South, the 
so-called “Black Counties” have had the 
poorest schools and the greatest measure of 
discrimination. These are counties where 
the structural situation begins to approxi- 
mate that of the African cases. 

Allison Davis, in an article on “Caste, 
Economy, and Violence,” has suggested that, 
in the Deep South, in the “newer” areas 
where economic competition is sharpest, vio- 
lence of superordinates against subordinates 
is greatest. This seems to be true also if 
Kenya and South Africa are compared. 

This paper has been concerned primarily 
with interethnic conflict in one type situa- 
tion. It was designed to illustrate one way in 
which concepts and data from social anthro- 
pology might be used along with concepts 
from other disciplines in studying such situa- 
tions. But cultural anthropology may also 
have some contribution to make toward the 


°8 Allison Davis, “Caste, Economy, and Vio- 
lence,” American Journal of Sociology, LI (July, 
1945), 7-15. 


study of conflict on a higher level of general- 
ity than the study of interethnic conflict, de- 
spite the fact that conflict per se has not yet 
been a focal point of interest. The materials: 
would seem to be at hand, for instance, for a 
cross-cultural study of conflict—both the em- 
pirical data and some simple conceptual tools 
for ordering it prior to more intensive analy- 
sis. Some of these possibilities will be pre- 
sented below. 

A basic concept in cultural anthropology 
is that of patterning, i.e., the tendency for 
behavior in specified situations, involving 
specific categories of individuals, within a 
given society, to be standardized. In making, 
complete descriptions of the culture of a 
society, an ethnographer is bound to abstract 
patterns of conflict from observed behavior, 
along with the other patterns which he is 
isolating. Over the years, anthropologists 
with an interest in comparative studies have 
noted similarities of patterns in various parts 
of the world and have applied names to 
some of the recurrent patterns. For instance, 
the feud?® has been defined as a specific 
type of patterned conflict, and it has been 
possible to make some general statements as 
to the kinds of societies in which the feud 
is unlikely to exist, for instance, in the polis 
as compared with an agricultural village 
based on kinship. No full-scale comparative 
study of conflict patterns has been made. 
One of the first tasks in carrying out such a 
study would be the rather simple one of 
description and classification of the wide 
range of possibilities in the patterning of 
interpersonal and intergroup conflicts within 
specific societies and in their relations with 
other societies. In dealing with in-group- 
out-group relations, for example, we know 
that the patterns of what one does with a 


29 See article by the anthropologist, R. Thurn- 
wald, on “Blood Vengeance Feud,” and by 
Harold Lasswell on “Feud” in Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences (1987). 
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conquered enemy range all the way from 
adopting him into the group to cooking and 
eating him in a public feast.%° 
Anthropologists have described patterns 
of conflict; but they have also been inter- 
ested in analyzing conflicts between pat- 
terns. Such an analysis is concerned with 
“culture,” an abstraction, rather than with 
interpersonal and intergroup relations. But 
conflicts of this sort come within the scope 
of our discussion, and they also have rele- 
vance to human interaction. The problems 
posed by anthropologists interested in “con- 
flicts within the culture” might be expressed 


in their most general form as follows: 


1. What are the effects within a single soci- 
ety of conflicts between ideal cultural 
patterns; between behavioral cultural 
patterns; and between ideal and behav- 
ioral cultural patterns 
a) Upon cultural integration? 

b) Upon social solidarity? 
c) Upon personal integration? 

2. What generalizations can be made from 
a comparative study of the cultural, so- 


30 Cf. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer; and an 
account of the eating of the enemy in Alfred 
Métraux’s “Tupinamba—War and Cannibalism,” 
in E. A. Hoebel, J. D. Jennings, and E. R. Smith 
(eds.), Readings in Anthropology (1955). 
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cial, and personal effects of pattern con- 


flicts? 


All students of the acculturation process 
are concerned with pattern conflict and the 
processes by which integration of borrowed 
elements into an ongoing system occurs, 
Some students seem to be interested in this 
process as a primary focus of research, but 
more generally anthropologists are inter- 
ested in the implications of pattern conflict 
for social solidarity (the ability of the group 
to act efficiently as a unit) and for personal 
integration. While culture can be studied as 
a closed system of abstract patterns, the 
more meaningful problems must be studied 
at the level of personal integration, for a 
culture conflict is experienced by the indi- 
vidual as confusion, guilt, anxiety, impotence 
in the face of conflicting norms and values 
which he has incorporated, or conflicting 
role expectations. Work of this type which 
has already been done on single societies has 
resulted in fruitful understanding.*! This is 
a fertile field for interdisciplinary research 
and systematic comparative studies. 


31 See, e.g., Karen Horney, The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time (1937); Allison Davis and 
John Dollard, Children of Bondage (1940); 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, Chil- 
dren of the People (1947). 
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Industrial conflict and social welfare 


ROBERT DUBIN 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Five propositions are central to this essay. 
They will be discussed and amplified 
through related propositions: 

The social structure of complex industrial 
societies is continuously changing. 

Conflict between groups is a fundamental 
social process. 

Conflict between groups becomes institu- 
tionalized. 

Resolutions of group conflict determine 
the direction of social change. 

Social welfare depends upon the outcome 
of group conflict. 

This paper sets forth the connections 
among the five propositions just stated. 
Attention is restricted to industrial relations 
and industrial conflict as the data for expli- 
cating conclusions. Each major proposition 
is numbered and italicized. This permits the 
reader to have the components of the theory 
readily in view. The discussion of each 
proposition is designed (a) to present evi- 
dence from industrial relations relevant to it 
(not proving it) and (b) to show some of 
the connections among the propositions. 


1, Changing Social Structure 


1.1. The social structure of complex in- 
dustrial societies is continuously changing. 
This proposition seems self-evident. Its use- 
fulness lies in making it possible to see a 
central function of group conflict. Group 
conflict is a major social process by which 
the direction of social change is determined. 
We are concerned with the linkages between 


a changing society and industrial conflict as 
one mode for determining the directions in 
which it changes. 

Four major historical developments are 
central to understanding the general features 
of American social structure pertinent to in- 
dustrial relations: (a) Technology of pro- 
duction has undergone and is undergoing 
profound changes. (b) Size and organiza- 
tion of business firms have changed radi- 
cally, and with them have come important 
modifications of the employment relation- 
ship. (c) Social controls of our society have 
been modified in recent decades. (d) Ideo- 
logical positions have changed as the bal- 
ance of social power has shifted among 
groups. 

These four features of our changing Amer- 
ican social structure are particularly crucial 
for understanding industrial relations and 
industrial conflict. They are by no means the 
only areas of significant change in our soci- 
ety. If we agree that they are areas of impor- 
tant change, then what follows makes sense 
as an analysis of how industrial conflict is a 
social process by which the direction of 
change is established. 

1.2. Sources of social change may lie out- 
side the areas affected by it. No area of hu- 
man behavior is a closed system. In particu- 
lar, industrial relations as an area of group 
interaction are affected by changing features 
of the culture not directly a part of the col- 
lective relations between unions and man- 
agement. We shall examine changes in tech- 
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nology, business organization, social control, 
and ideology as causes of social change hav- 
ing important consequences for industrial 
relations. 

The technology of industrial production 
and business operations is a consequence of 
scientific and engineering developments. 
The first industrial revolution is reaching its 
climactic stage. Continuous production lines, 
with subdivision of tasks to be performed by 
individual workers or specialized power- 
driven machines, coupled with transfer 
equipment to move work in process between 
work stations, constitute the climax scheme 
for organizing production in the first indus- 
trial revolution. 

Automation, permitting prior programing 
of operations and feedback for their self- 
control, is the basis for the new era called 
the “second industrial revolution.” Automa- 
tion of production operations will be sus- 
tained by the new sources of power gener- 
ated in atomic powerhouses. Consequences 
for workers and work organizations of the 
technological developments are far-reaching. 
Vast obsolescence of old skills and need for 
entirely new skills are only the more obvious 
results. Technology, which was not de- 
veloped to change work per se, has modified 
the nature of work as one of its major con- 
sequences.! 

Management has developed new tech- 
niques and administrative inventions for di- 
recting work forces operating with the new 
technologies. Workers do things differently 
now than they did in the past in producing 
goods and services. The rapidity with which 
technology changes and the vast transforma- 
tions wrought by the changes have intro- 
duced important modifications in worker- 





1A detailed analysis of the impact of tech- 
nology on work behavior is contained in Robert 
Dubin, Industrial and Human Relations (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., [in press]), in chap. 
xiii, “Technology and Production Processes,” and 
chap. xiv, “Automation and Human Relations.” 
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management relations. The sources of the 
changes lie in the technology, outside the 
worker-management relationship, but their 
consequences are central to the relationship. 

Bureaucratization of industry has moved 
apace with technological advance. Large- 
scale, complex industrial firms have de- 
veloped. Bureaucratic administration has 
been invented to provide the necessary link- 
age between top-management decision- 
makers and workers at the operating levels. 
This is a relatively new form of administra- 
tion, developed to solve internal problems of 
command. The need for the new administra- 
tive form derives from the size and complex- 
ity of organizations. One impact of bureau- 
cratic administration is to change the nature 
of the employment relationship. 

Two major trends can be observed in 
American society in the development of so- 
cial control. The delicate balance of the eco- 
nomic system, requiring continuous flow of 
goods and services to consumers, has placed 
in the hands of the state powers for limiting 
the disruptive consequences of conflict. 
Legislative control of industrial relations and 
industrial conflict, social security programs, 
economic planning directed toward stability, 
and directed production in wartime are 
examples of centralization of social control 
in government. At the same time, private 
associations, businesses, and unions have de- 
veloped important self-policing mechanisms 
for controlling the consequences of their 
own interactions. 

Social control has tended to polarize into 
the legislative and administrative actions of 
government and into the private agreements 
of corporate and organized groups.’ This, 
too, has had important consequences for 





2 Ibid., esp. chap. xxiii, “Management as Bu- 
reaucracy.” 

3 Other locations of social control, effective in 
simpler societies and in sectors of our own, in- 
clude social controls lodged in the local com- 
munity, the neighborhood, and kinship groups. 
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work and industrial conflict. Businesses and 
unions focus upon influencing government 
action to maximize their respective chances 
in collective bargaining. These groups also 
enter into detailed and rigid agreements in 
union contracts specifying the rights and 
obligations of each and establishing enforce- 
ment methods. The polarization of social 
control has had significant consequences for 
the welfare of workers and the methods by 
which this welfare is pursued. 

The ideological climate has also been 
transformed. The welfare state, the welfare 
corporation, and the welfare union have re- 
placed the laissez faire state and its citizens’ 
Horatio Alger self-images. Man is increasing- 
ly viewed as being entitled to a “fair shake” 
in life. The social system has now built into 
it ideological positions leading to social prac- 
tices providing individual opportunities as a 
matter of right, irrespective of competence 
or contribution.* Here, again, changes have 


4 All American social security legislation, to- 
gether with “health and welfare” provisions of 
union agreements, are based upon declared 
rights to their benefits, not selective qualifica- 
tions or “means tests” for their application. The 
“dynamic conservatism” of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration explicitly emphasizes protection of 
opportunities as a matter of right. This was evi- 
denced, for example, in the widespread tele- 
vision and radio publicity about protection from 
discrimination in employment on government 
contracts (the star communications expert of 
the administration, Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
was even the narrator of spot television broad- 
casts on the subject). The fiscal 1957 budget of 
the federal government was introduced by ad- 
ministration spokesmen with an apology for its 
size and a defense that the people had a right 
to expect government-provided services as a 
matter of right. The burden of responsibility 
for budget cuts was placed squarely on the 
Congress to oppose these democratic expecta- 
tions, if it had the courage. Many private asso- 
ciations concerned with human welfare also 
emphasize the protection of opportunities as 
a matter of right. For example, a vast educa- 
tional program designed to increase employ- 


taken place outside the employment rela- 
tionship that have important bearing upon it. 

This is a brief sketch of four fundamental 
patterns of change characterizing American 
industrial society. These changes all have 
consequences for industrial relations and in- 
dustrial conflict. The sources of these 
changes lie outside the arena of union-man- 
agement relations. 

1.3. Social choices exist among possible 
consequences of social change. Society is 
seldom faced with but one imperative conse- 
quence of a given social change. Usually, 
many alternative outcomes are possible. 

The level of the economy, for example, 
may affect the rate at which technological 
advances are adopted. Not many years ago 
management was accused of withholding 
technological advances for profit considera- 
tions. Today the main pleaders for automa- 
tion are management representatives, who 
insist that, without automation, important 
labor shortages will develop and industry 
will not be capable of satisfying consumer 
demands. These are diametrically opposed 
positions either attributed to or actually 
voiced by management representatives. 

Industrial firms are struggling vigorously 
with the problems of organization structure. 
Rational centralization is the keynote in 
some solutions. Rational decentralization, 
preserving smaller operating units, is being 
pursued as the opposite solution, with de- 
pendence on automatic information machines 





ment opportunities for physically handicapped 
citizens (assisted by a committee appointed by 
the President and aided by such devices as post- 
office mail cancellations carrying appropriate 
slogans) played hard the theme of their rights 
as citizens to productive work careers. 


5 See the continuous documentation of this 
in the testimony of businessmen before the Sub- 
committee of Economic Stabilization, Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Congress of the 
United States, Automation and Technological 
Change (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1955), passim. 
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for providing the necessary linkage with cen- 
tral management of widely separate and dis- 
parate units. 

Polarization of social control in the hands 
of government and private organizations is 
by no means a settled issue. These are com- 
peting modes of social control, sometimes 
used independently and sometimes used in 
conjunction with each other. Furthermore, 
there exist great varieties of solutions as to 
the kinds of control to be exercised in the 
government and private sectors of the soci- 
ety. 

Ideological diversity in justifying particu- 
lar goals of change is commonplace and 
need not be elaborated. Such conflicts as to 
whether managements or unions are re- 
sponsible for inflation and serious differences 
between them as to how to handle automa- 
tion are areas of ideological diversity regard- 
ing the consequences of change. 

The social system is never restricted to a 
single consequence of social change. Alter- 
native outcomes are present or possible, 
among which choices are made. 

1.4. Social choices exist among possible 
means for effecting social change. In the 
area of technology, vast numbers of people 
will be displaced from their present jobs by 
automation. Unions are now vigorously 
pressing management to carry the costs of 
retraining displaced workers. Management 
is prone to turn to the school systems as the 
proper agencies for handling a tremendous 
retraining program. Management, further- 
more, contends that market factors will 
operate to reallocate displaced workers 
without the need for major retraining pro- 
grams.° These are illustrations of the diver- 
sity of the means for effecting technological 
changes as they have an impact upon work 
and workers. 

In the organizational sector, the recruit- 
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ment of additional bureaucratic functionaries 
has important implications for social mobil- 
ity, an opportunity not uninteresting to pro- 
duction workers. One solution to the recruit- 
ment problem is dependence upon colleges 
to provide semitrained specialists.? For pro- 
duction workers without the benefit of col- 
lege training this may constitute an insur- 
mountable barrier to advancement. On-the- 
job training is much more acceptable to 
production workers as their mode for maxi- 
mizing their own mobility. This is an illus- 
tration of the diversity of means by which 
the changing personnel needs of business 
firms may be achieved. 

Social control through governmental ac- 
tion may take a variety of forms. It may be 
restrictive in forbidding certain kinds of 
group activities. It may be affirmative in 
giving legal sanction to specific individual 
and group rights. It may provide substitute 
protections for those harmed by changes 
over which they exercise no control, as in 
the instance of unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

In the private sector of society, social con- 
trol has various forms. Collusive agreements 
may be made between a company and a 
union, benefiting only a limited segment of 
industry. The General Motors grant of an 
automatic pay increase each year to com- 
pensate workers for technological improve- 
ments is one way of controlling and pro- 
tecting the increased output resulting from 
better technology. Some unions have to fight 
the issue out as a strictly wage matter in 


7 The extent to which the solution operates 
in American industry today is revealed in 
W. Lloyd Warner and J. C. Abegglen, Occupa- 
tional Mobility in American Business and In- 
dustry (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955); see also, by the same authors, a 
treatment intended for a popular audience, Big 
Business Leaders in America ( New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1955). 
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order to benefit their members financially 
for increased technological output. 

In the ideological sector, choices also exist 
among means for effecting change. Unions 
may choose open defiance of government or 
seek to influence legislative policy; manage- 
ment has done the same.’ Ideological com- 
mitment to centralized management con- 
flicts with the ideological belief in local au- 
tonomy, with the result that large corpora- 
tions like General Motors try to preserve the 
fiction that collective bargaining should be 
on a plant basis, although business manage- 
ment is on a company-wide basis. Even in 
the ideological sector, choices exist among 
means for effecting social change. 

1.5. Social change is guided by social 
policy. Commitments to social policy repre- 
sent choices among consequences of social 
change and means for effecting them. Causes 
of social change may lie outside social poli- 
cy. The consequences of social change are 
always the subject matter of social policy. 

Social policy may be directed at minimiz- 
ing the extent of social change or the amount 
of divergence from previous standards. It 
may also be directed at maximizing social 
change in the most divergent directions from 
previous policy. A middle position, monitor- 
ing change by accepting its necessity but 
controlling the rate of its impact, may also 
underlie social policy. 

The simple fact of the matter is that so- 
cial policy and its control are central in de- 
termining the rate and direction of social 


8 The open defiance of the federal govern- 
ment by John L. Lewis during the postwar coal 
strikes resulted in large punitive fines against the 
United Mine Workers. Sewell Avery achieved 
notoriety during the war when he defied a gov- 
ernment labor order and was forcibly carried by 
soldiers from his Montgomery Ward & Company 
office when the government seized that firm. 
These are recent examples of open defiance of 
government by union and company officials. 


change. Opportunities to influence the con- 
tent of social policy become the tactical goal 
of all groups whose destinies are influenced 
by social change. 

We have, in this section, examined a 
major proposition regarding changing so- 
cial structure and four subsidiary proposi- 
tions. These propositions have been dis- 
cussed in terms of four major sectors of so- 
cial change affecting the American industrial 
economy and work in it. 


2. Conflict—a Fundamental 
Social Process 


2.1. Conflict between groups is a funda- 
mental social process. Social theorists have 
been fascinated with the analysis of conflict. 
In a moralistic framework, conflict is viewed 
as undesirable, even though it may be in- 
evitable. From such a standpoint, conflict is 
considered a “last-resort” social process, a 
poor substitute for more civilized and less 
destructive modes of determining social 
policy. This value position prefers to con- 
sider conflict as essentially amoral because 
some of its more violent forms, like war, lead 
to vast destruction of human life and cul- 
tural products. 

From the standpoint of the social order, 
conflict is viewed from two position: (a) it 
may be destructive of social stability and 
therefore “bad” because stability is good; 
(b) it may be evidence of the breakdown of 
social control and therefore symptomatic of 
an underlying instability in the social order. 
Both positions express a value preference for 
stability. 

In the industrial-relations field, recent 
writers have viewed industrial conflict from 
both the moralistic and the stability stand- 


points.? Their consequent evaluations are 


® The stability viewpoint is very effectively 
presented in the series of studies supported by 
the National Planning Association, dealing with 
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really built into their theoretical positions 
rather than derived from an empirical analy- 
sis of the consequences of industrial con- 
flict. 

It is my contention that the moralistic po- 
sition and the stability position implicitly ac- 
cept conflict as a fundamental social process. 
The moralistic position has value proscrip- 
tions against conflict. It nevertheless admits 
that group conflict exists and that, notwith- 
standing value proscriptions against it, it is 
a reality of social life. The stability argument 
also implicitly recognizes the reality of 
group conflict. Conflict may be labeled dys- 
functional or symptomatic of an improperly 
integrated society. The empirical existence 
of conflict, however, is not challenged by 
the stability argument. 

Conflict is a fundamental social process. 
Various social theorists have accorded it dif- 
ferent positions in their theoretical schemes. 
Marx viewed conflict in the form of the class 
struggle as a historical imperative of evolv- 
ing capitalism. Simmel and other German 
theorists have looked at social systems and 
concluded that conflict is an empirical reality 
which must be taken into account in build- 
ing models about social behavior.1° The 


union-management relationships of a peaceful 
character. The studies are summarized, together 
with conclusions drawn from them in Clinton S. 
Golden and Virginia D. Parker (eds.), Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1955). The moralist 
position is presented with genuine insight and 
logic in the works of Elton Mayo; see especially 
his general conclusions in The Social Problems 
of an Industrial Civilization (Boston: Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 1945). An as- 
sociate of Mayo’s, T. N. Whitehead, also presents 
the moralistic argument specifically directed at 
the managers of industry in his Leadership in a 
Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936). 

10 Georg Simmel’s chapter on conflict from his 
Soziologie has been given its first translation into 
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American sociologists Park and Burgess, 
principally influenced by their German so- 
ciological predecessors, gave conflict a co- 
ordinate position with co-operation, accom- 
modation, and assimilation as basic social 
processes of group interaction.11 More re- 
cent formulations, like Blumer’s,!* identify 
conflict as the consequence of power rela- 
tions and make it a fundamental category of 
social interaction along with codified rela- 
tions and sympathetic relations. Those socio- 
logical theorists concerned with consensus 
have always made a place for conflict as an 
unstabilizing process inimical to current con- 
sensus.13 

The fact of the matter is that group con- 
flict cannot be wished out of existence. It is 
a reality with which social theorists must 
deal in constructing their general models of 
social behavior. 

2.2. Social power is the control of deci- 
sion-making about social policy. Social 
power can be measured by the-exclusiveness 


English in Georg Simmel, Conflict and the Web 
of Group-Affiliations (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955). A brilliant analysis of conflict as a funda- 
mental social process, functional for social life, is 
contained in Lewis Coser, The Functions of So- 
cial Conflict (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956). 
The general thesis of this essay as well as a num- 
ber of specific points are parallel to Coser’s 
analysis. 

11 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, In- 
troduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1921). This was 
probably the single most influential textbook in 
the history of American sociology. 


12 Herbert Blumer, “Social Structure and Pow- 
er Conflict,” chap. xvii, in Arthur Kornhauser, 
Robert Dubin, and Arthur M. Ross (eds.), In- 
dustrial Conflict (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954). 

13 See, e.g., the presidential address made be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society by the late Louis Wirth, “Consen- 
sus and Mass Communication,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIII (February, 1948), 1-15. 
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with which essential social functions are per- 
formed.14 We have already suggested that 
‘social policy embodies the decisions govern- 
ing changing aspects of the society, 

~ Groups pursuing given goals or means of 
social change ultimately have to direct their 
tactics at controlling the decision-making 
functions with respect to social policy sup- 
portive of their aims. Marx summarized this 
in his view of class struggle as requiring the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. All analyses 
of democratic government deal with the 
legislative, executive, and judicial devices 
that are developed to provide orderly meth- 
ods for distributing control of decision-mak- 
ing about social policy. Democratic theory 
particularly focuses upon the problem of the 
rights and protections of those groups that 
have failed to gain decision-making control 
over social policy. Totalitarian social 
theory is concerned with erecting justifica- 
tions of methods for suppressing groups 
challenging the control of social-policy deci- 
sion-making by the party in power. 

The polarization of decision-making in 
American society, which we have already 
examined, suggests that union-management 
relations are carried out in two arenas. 
Unions and business firms seek to influence 
governmental decision-making on _ social 
policy by direct action. The phenomenon of 
pressure groups in the governmental process 
is a familiar one. Union and management 
pressure groups operate to gain dominance 
in legal social-policy decisions by direct 
control of governments or parties or in- 
directly, as organized voting blocs influenc- 


14Cf. Robert Dubin, “Power and Union- 
Management Relations,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 1 (June, 1957), where 
the analysis of power in union-management re- 
lations is elaborated. 

15 Cf. Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Demo- 
cratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956). 


ing individual legislators, executives, and 
judges. 

Collective bargaining centers social policy- 
making in the private sector of the society. 
Here the continuing struggles between 
unions and companies, in the past sometimes 
bitter and violent, center on the ways in 
which decision-making will be allocated in 
arriving at collective agreements. The tacti- 
cal goals may be “more, more, more” for 
workers or protection of the manager's pre- 
rogatives to manage.!® The stategic goal, 
however, is amassing sufficient social power 
to dominate decision-making about social 
policy in the private sector of the economy. 

Social power is the control of decision- 
making about social policy. Social policy is 
directed at managing social change in a 
dynamic society. Control of social policy- 
making is the critical criterion of effective 
power in the society. 

2.3. Contests for social power are con- 
flicts between social groups. Control of so- 
cial-policy decision-making requires organ- 
ized group backing. We can understand 
mass organization of union memberships 
only from this standpoint. The ability to con- 
test with a given management, already con- 
trolling all the operations and at least some 
of the loyalties of work organization mem- 
bers, rests on organizing the mass of the em- 
ployees to support punitive action, if neces- 
sary, in order to wrest decision-making 
responsibility from an intrenched manage- 
ment. 

Social policy is a hardheaded and visible 
program of action. It cannot be instituted by 


16 William Gompers, long-time influential 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
when asked what labor was after, replied: “More, 
more, more.” It has remained to this day a much 
used aphorism. An excellent analysis of manage- 
ment prerogatives is contained in Neil W. Cham- 
berlain, Union Challenge to Management Con- 
trol (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948). 
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a single individual. Every social policy has 
its alternatives and antagonists. Success in 
gaining supremacy for a social policy de- 
pends upon marshaling strategic followings, 
accepting the policy, and being willing to 
act for its fulfilment. Organized and disci- 
plined groups are necessary to make a given 
social policy the subject of contest in the 
society. Successful enactment of a policy de- 
pends upon having a large enough well- 
disciplined group following, capable of de- 
feating competing groups and grasping and 
holding decision-making functions about so- 
cial policy. 

2.4. Amount, kind, and direction of social 
change are the central issues around which 
group conflict develops. Social conflicts are 
concerned with “where do we go from 
here?” This leads to two general types of 
group value orientation. 

Most special-interest groups are concerned 
with policies modifying present arrange- 
ments. These groups see current social ar- 
rangements as requiring change in directions 
they propose. Some groups may have only 
limited objectives, requiring minor changes 
in social policy for their achievement. Other 
groups may call for far-reaching changes 
whose enactment may require revolutionary 
steps to achieve. 

A conservative stance may also be the 
value outlook around which power-seeking 
groups organized. Conservativism may be of 
a backward-orienting character, with some 
previous position of social policy being fa- 
vored over its present state. Such groups 
may also be organized to conserve present 
social policy and protect it from decisions 
that will change it. 

In union-management relations there is no 
guaranty that unions will be found exclu- 
sively on the side favoring change toward a 
future which they describe as better. Nor is 
there any guaranty that management groups 
will be exclusively oriented toward conserv- 
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ing or conservative positions. For example, 
management spokesmen are the most vigor- 
ous advocates of very rapid technological 
development through automation. They view 
this fundamental development in technology 
as desirable and necessary. They are press- 
ing hard for social policies supportive of 
rapid introduction of automation. Indeed, 
management's business decisions, lying out- 
side the area in which decisions are shared 
with unions, press forward with the policy 
of hastening automation. Clearly, manage- 
ment is in a future-oriented posture regard- 
ing technology. Labor tends to support a 
conserving policy regarding automation, 
fearing for the destiny of displaced workers 
and the huge problems of organizing entire- 
ly new kinds of automation technicians and 
specialists. 

Another example of the reversal of the 
folk picture of union and management pol- 
icy stances is the recent history of national 
labor legislation. Management has pressed 
vigorously and successfully for modification 
of the Wagner Act as now embodied in the 
Taft-Hartley law. (It can be argued with 
substance on both sides that this change 
was backward-oriented and conservative or 
forward-looking to rectify a labor-favoring 
social policy.) Unions have, with equal 
vigor over the past decade, attempted to 
return federal legislation to the Wagner Act 
social policies. In this instance unions have 
clearly adopted a conservative position, in 
the face of admitted important gains made 
through collective bargaining by unions, in 
spite of the Taft-Hartley law, not because 
of it. 

In the arena of private social control— 
collective bargaining—unions have generally 
adopted a forward-oriented social policy. 
Management, on the other hand, has tended 
toward a conserving social policy, with 
occasional wistful glances backward toward 
a conservative position embodied in the 
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image of earlier days when management 
was truly free to manage. Such conservative 
nostalgia is probably symptomatic of cultural 
lag in social values rather than a forthright 
appraisal of current realities.’7 

What are the group struggles in union- 
management relations all about? They are 
conflicts to gain control of social-policy deci- 
sion-making. Industrial relations are not con- 
flictful because “bad” or aggressive leaders 
conduct negotiations. Nor are industrial re- 
lations conflictful because people have bad 
morals or no morals and refuse to use more 
civilized means for resolving their differ- 
ences. Industrial relations are conflictful be- 
cause conflict is a fundamental social process 
by which groups with a program gain con- 
trol of decision-making about social policy. 


3. Conflict Is Institutionalized 


3.1. Conflict between groups becomes in- 
stitutionalized. Conflict between groups is 
not random. Neither is conflict about chance 
subjects which happen to be the fleeting 
concern of a group. 

Conflict between groups has form and ex- 
hibits order. The very orderliness of conflict 
provides the basis upon which we can view 
conflict as institutionalized. Institutionalized. 


behavior is.systematic social relations.18 


17 Cf. Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority 
in Industry (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956). This is a brilliant, original analysis of 
managerial ideologies based upon cross-cultural 
comparisons. Bendix searches for the roots of 
managerial social policy with great scholarly in- 
genuity and originality. Here I am simply making 
the point that at any given time there is no una- 
nimity among business leaders, some making re- 
alistic appraisals of their actual power position, 
others wishfully re-creating a power position of 
the past considered more favorable. 

18 What is an institution and what is institu- 
tionalized behavior are recurrent problems of 
social analysis. The position taken here is a tra- 
ditional one, which has received a recent restate- 
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Institutionalization of industrial relations 
occurs when the groups to the relationship 
are in continuous interaction. In the simplest 
sense, there is no point in evolving order in 
a social relationship unless it will continue 
in the future. One-time or episodic relation- 
ships require no orderliness permitting the 
parties to it to predict what will happen 
next; there is no next. Continuing relations 
are impossible without order from which 
can be made reasonably accurate anticipa- 
tions of future responses and behaviors. 

Relations between groups become institu- 
tionalized when they are continuous. This is 
true regardless of the mode of interaction. 
Conflict can be institutionalized as well as 
co-operation. The measure of an institution- 
alized relationship is the orderliness of the 
actions in it. 

Industrial relations have five principal 
standardized features. They are the principal 
components of institutionalized labor rela- 
tions.1® 

3.2. Continuous conflict between groups 
leads to evolution of the ends sought by each 
group. Historical views of the evolution of 
collective-bargaining issues from epoch to 
epoch reveal a developmental process in two 
senses: (a) bargaining claims and demands 
of a period are logical outgrowths of those 
dealt with in prior periods; (b) at any given 
time new goals are established whose realis- 
tic accomplishment is expected in the future. 

There is an uneven development of col- 
lective bargaining in the economy, with 
some unions able to win more and better 
concessions than other unions. Successful 
unions pioneer the goals for which their less 
successful sister unions later strive. Pioneer- 
ing advances made by leading unions be- 


ment in Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils 
(eds.), Towards a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). 

19 Discussed in more detail in Dubin, “Power 
and Union-Management Relations.” 
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come the Iandmarks guiding the evolving 


policy of the labor movement from epoch to 
epoch. 

The evolutionary character of the ends of 
collective bargaining is also revealed in the 
logic connecting present gains with future 
anticipations. It has been suggested, for 
example, that unions have largely won the 
right of individual worker protection in a 
given job. Seniority clauses and grievance 
procedures buttress this protection. The next 
step in evolving union goals appears to be 
the protection of workers in their right to a 
job for their entire productive life.2° This 
new goal necessitates a broad welfare pro- 
gram designed to insure that all citizens 
capable of and willing to work will have em- 
ployment opportunities somewhere in the 
economy. 

One consequence of this logical tie be- 
tween past gains and future goals is that 
preparatory planning is carefully done in 
laying the groundwork for achieving future 
goals. Such forward planning often takes the 
form of making demands repeatedly, adjust- 
ing opposing groups to their anticipation, 
and perhaps ultimately winning a grudging 
acceptance. For example, Reuther does not 
really claim he has won a guaranteed annual 
wage from the automobile industry. How- 
ever, the present supplementation of unem- 
ployment compensation is clearly a current 
compromise between the annual-wage de- 
mand and straight unemployment compensa- 
tion during layoffs. The Auto Workers Union 
continues to press for the annual wage and 
has obviously moved one step toward it. 

There is a connection between the bar- 
gaining demands of succeeding epochs. This 
evolution features the diffusion of an idea 


20 Developed in Solomon Barkin, “Labor 
Unions and Workers’ Rights in Jobs,” in Korn- 
hauser, Dubin, and Ross, op. cit., chap. viii. 
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from its point of original success to the far 
reaches of the collective-bargaining arena, 
This evolution also features. commitments. to 
a course of development of ends sought that 
evolves logically from.a key success. Finally, 
the evolution of the ends of collective bar- 
gaining exhibits a characteristic forward 
planning by successful groups, anticipating 
a considerable lag between the initiation of 
a demand and its eventual achievement. 

It seems clear that the subject matter of 
industrial conflict is not random. Past resolu- 
tions of industrial conflicts and commitments 
to the solutions of past issues become the 
background out of which new issues are 
brought to the fore. The evolution of the 
ends of collective bargaining takes on a 
systematic character. In this sense, we can 
label the processes by which new goals are 
developed by unions and management in 
their continuing relationship “the institu- 
tionalization of the ends of group conflict.” 

3.3. Continuous conflict between groups 
leads to shared values about conflicting ends. 
Under some circumstances there may be 
agreement, in principle, regarding desirable 
ends. The abstract goal about which there is 
agreement, however, needs methods devel- 
oped by which it can be achieved. 

Some illustrations of abstract goals about 
which there is agreement in industrial rela- 
tions follow. “An individual worker should 
not be subjected to arbitrary, discriminatory 
action by a supervisor.” “Wages should bear 
some logical relationship to an objective 
standard like locality or industry levels or 
movements in the cost of living.” “Unions 
are permanent institutions for carrying out 
collective bargaining.” “Objective methods 
should be used in determining work loads 
and pay rates for individual jobs.” 

These illustrations of goals now generally 
shared by management and unions accurate- 
ly catalogue some of the principal areas of 
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industrial conflict. The point I am emphasiz- 
ing is this: Agreement on broad goals car- 
ries the parties halfway down the road to- 
ward resolution of their conflicts. The parties 
have a mutual commitment to a general out- 
come. They are caught up in this mutual 
commitment and bound together by consen- 
sus regarding it. 

Sharing of values about ends produces a 
commitment to each other by the parties to 
the conflict. It also turns attention toward 
finding some operational means for achiev- 
ing the agreed-upon goals. This brings order 
into the relationship. The parties are no 
longer free to move away from their points 
of mutual commitment. This shared com- 
mitment to an outcome is important for sys- 
tematic relations between union and com- 
pany. It is another point in union-manage- 
ment relations that is institutionalized. 

3.4. Continuous conflict between groups 
leads to a focus on disputes over means to a 
shared end. A high percentage of the actual 
disputes in collective bargaining are con- 
cemed with hammering out satisfactory 
means for achieving shared ends. There are 
two general types of disputes about reaching 
agreement on means to satisfy shared goals: 
(a) procedural disputes and (b) disputes 
over power structure. 

A procedural dispute over means to an 
end has to do with the actual operating 
steps for satisfying the acceptable goal. For 
example, there are various ways to measure 
output and various degrees of involvement 
of a union in this measurement. 

There are many procedural disputes. They 
tend, however, to be minor causes of dis- 
pute. They are the kinds of issues typically 
traded in collective bargaining on a “you 
take one, we'll take one” basis. An impor- 
tant feature of procedural disputes is that 
the alternate solutions lie very close together. 
Disputes over ends tend to be polarized. 


Disputes over means are about choices that 
differ much less markedly from one another. 
Procedural disputes over means are very 
rapidly handled through collective bargain- 
ing. 

Structural disputes over means are much 
more serious because they involve the power 
positions of the parties. Structural disputes 
have to do with control of decision-making. 
For example, there may be agreement that 
declines in work opportunities should be 
shared by all workers through a reduction in 
working hours for all employees. Company 
and union may agree to this end. A union, 
however, may insist that the reasons for any 
cutback in hours of work must be examined 
and explained satisfactorily before hours are 
reduced. The union may even claim the right 
to challenge the company justifications. In the 
extreme case the union might even claim a 
voice in planning company policies so as to 
avoid the need for such cutbacks in output. 
This example clearly illustrates the various 
ways in which decision-making on the cut- 
back could be shared with the union. It is 
exceedingly important to management and 
to the union, for different reasons, to want to 
control decisions about levels of operations. 
A very bitter conflict can result from such 
structural disputes because they involve the 
central reason for union-management con- 
flict—who controls decisions about company- 
union policies. 

Systematic interaction between union and 
company in solving disputes about means 
results from the closeness with which alter- 
natives lie to each other. In procedural dis- 
putes choices are very close together and 
may actually be inconsequential in their 
differences. In disputes over power positions, 
differences may be more widely separated 
and distinctive. They are still differences 
over a relatively limited range and are not 
polarized as are choices about ends. Conse- 
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quently, union-management relations take 
on a systematic character in the narrower 
ranges over which choices about means to- 
ward ends are typically made and the horse- 
trading manner of their selection. 

3.5. Continuous conflict between groups 
leads to standardized modes of conflict. In- 
dustrial conflict follows typical patterns in 
its action phases. Negotiation usually estab- 
lishes the existence of a dispute. Failure, 
through negotiation, to solve the dispute 
typically leads to intervention by a govern- 
ment agency to conciliate or mediate the 
differences. In some instances arbitration is 
used for solving a dispute, on either a perma- 
nent or an ad hoc basis. When a dispute re- 
mains unresolved and a national interest is 
involved, the federal government may inter- 
vene to conduct fact-finding inquiries and 
make recommendations. 

Should the peaceful means for resolving 
the conflict fail, a strike or lockout may re- 
sult. The recent history of strikes indicates a 
remarkable standardization of this form of 
emotionally toned group behavior. The con- 
duct of a strike has largely been reduced to 
a routine. In industries that have continuous 
operations, like steel, the union is very care- 
ful to help the company bank furnaces and 
protect continuous processes during the 
strike. Pickets are posted as symbolic, rather 
than physical, barriers to entry into the 
plant. Members of management may be 
given passes to facilitate crossing picket 
lines. Management usually does not attempt 
to operate during the strike and may even 
provide comforts to pickets during inclement 
weather. 

The strike itself has taken on a largely 
symbolic character as a signal to govern- 
ment or plant management that some action 
has to be taken to resolve a dispute. 

The general point I am making is this: 
The modes of industrial conflict are being 
increasingly institutionalized. Surprise is no 
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longer a significant tactic in carrying out in- 
dustrial conflict. There is no advantage in 
secretly calling a strike and then springing 
it on management. Indeed, the opposite 
seems to be true, namely, that the deliberate 
planning of a strike for the future proves 
more threatening to the parties than its ac- 
tual occurrence. Similarly, there is no special 
advantage in overt violence in industrial 
disputes or in the use of novel tactics like 
the sit-down strike and mass _ picketing. 
These devices once had important functions 
as tactics of conflict, when unions had not 
yet established continuing relations with 
management and strikes for simple recogni- 
tion had to be dramatic. 

With continuing relations between com- 
panies and unions has come standardization 
of the modes of overt conflict. Overt conflict 
has become systematic—has been institution- 
alized. 

3.6. Continuous conflict between groups 
leads to routinized interactions. This and the 
previous proposition in this section empha- 
size continuous relations between union and 
management as a basis for understanding 
how conflict becomes institutionalized. This 
is a deliberate emphasis. 

Industrial relations are the relations be- 
tween a particular company and a particular 
union. They can deal only with each other. 
Their relations are continuous and continu- 
ously conflictful. Routine relations can devel- 
op only out of continuous interaction. 

The conflicts of union-management rela- 
tions leads to the development of (a) func- 
tionaries on both sides whose permanent as- 
signments are to be experts in conflict and 
(b) a constitution composed of rules for car- 
rying out conflict. 

Both unions and managements develop 
permanent functionaries whose sole respon- 
sibilities are to carry out industrial relations. 
These functionaries are skilled in conflict 
tactics and effective conflict resolution. In a 
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sense, these functionaries become profession- 
al antagonists facing each other across the 
bargaining table. They operate with pre- 
cepts about strategy and tactics shared with 
like professionals. They view their profes- 
sional activities as respectable, legitimate, 
and functional in the social structure. In 
short, there is no animus attached to being 
a professional in conflict. 

The common law of the plant is the body 
of past decisions on settled disputes. This 
common law of the plant is a sociological 
framework of norms, standards, and proce- 
dures into which most future dispute settle- 
ments can be fitted. Present positions of 
union and management and current deci- 
sions in collective bargaining are made rel- 
evant to the common law deriving from 
precedent settlements in the union-manage- 
ment relationship. Precedence becomes an 
important criterion for future action. 

Permanent functionaries who carry out 
conflict and the common law upon which 
settlements are made in disputes are the two 
main strands of evidence pointing to the 
routinization of continuing relations between 
unions and companies. This routine of day- 
to-day living with each other and having 
common guide points for predicting each 
other’s behavior and stance is further evi- 
dence of the institutionalization of industrial 
conflict. 

3.7. Continuous relations between groups 
leads to an awareness of the latent functions 
of their power conflicts. Union-management 
relations, for all the conflict involved in 
them, become a web, entangling and com- 
mitting the parties to the perpetuation of 
the relationship. An important feature per- 
petuating the relationship is the develop- 
ment of awareness about the way in which 
the relationship satisfies latent functions. We 
mean by “latent functions” the unantici- 
pated or indirect consequences of social 
action. 


Union-management relations satisfy im- 
portant latent functions for unions and their 
members. Unions do not exist to provide 
positions for functionaries. They nevertheless 
become important organizations in which 
careers as functionaries can be pursued. 
Unions do not appear to have direct rele- 
vance to social mobility. Yet it seems clear 
that unions can be important instruments of 
collective social mobility. One of the most 
striking arguments a union official can make 
for membership support is that some pro- 
posed action will gain for union members 
“more than the steel workers, auto workers, 
teamsters, or coal miners.” The importance 
of invidious comparisons between the eco- 
nomic positions of union memberships sug- 
gests that an exceedingly important latent 
function of unionism is to provide its mem- 
bership with an opportunity for collective 
upward mobility. 

Two examples of unanticipated conse- 
quences of collective bargaining favorable 
for management follow. In some industries, 
notably the building trades, some printing 
trades, longshoring, and some parts of motor 
transportation, the unions have taken over 
important personnel functions of recruitment. 
In effect, the employer simply places an 
order with the union office for so many 
workers of specified skills. The unions un- 
dertake to fill the orders, usually assuming 
responsibility for the competence of the 
workers sent to the job. Management has 
been largely relieved of some considerable 
expense and responsibility for handling 
hiring, leaving the function to be performed 
by the unions. The second example deals 
with discipline on the job. Union contracts, 
particularly through the grievance proce- 
dure, have unwittingly involved unions as 
disciplinary co-agents with management. 
The union is constrained to protest discipline 
meted out by a member of management only 
in circumstances where it can be convinced 
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that the punishment is undeserved. The 
union cannot win a grievance case where 
the aggrieved worker has been clearly irre- 
sponsible in his behavior. The union is really 
caught up in the policing system controlling 
working behavior. By its very acceptance of 
the standards of right and wrong incorpo- 
rated in the union contract and the company 
work rules, the union becomes a co-agent 
with management in maintaining work dis- 
cipline. 

Unanticipated consequences of collective 
bargaining leading to conflict also occur. 
The realm of unilateral management deci- 
sions has been continuously invaded by 
unions. It is hard to be certain when man- 
agement makes decisions by itself and when 
it shares decision-making with a union. Man- 
agement spokesmen are rediscovering the 
fact that union-management relations are 
concerned with holding or capturing deci- 
sion-making functions. 

It is generally conceded that decisions will 
be shared with unions regarding the central 
areas of collective bargaining—wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Important related 
areas have been creeping into the arena of 
bargaining. As they are incorporated within 
the scope of collective bargaining, manage- 
ment finds its decision-making functions 
shared with a union. Stabilization of plant 
employment, for example, may be a desir- 
able goal shared by management and union. 
Actual methods for achieving it may find 
the union ultimately concerned with impor- 
tant business decisions having to do with 
design of product and sales policies. This 
initially unanticipated consequence of col- 
lective bargaining for management functions 
establishes an important arena for conflict. 
Once latent functions become explicit, the 
power struggle shifts to determine the con- 
trol of these functions or their development 
through collective bargaining. 

I am emphasizing the development of 
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awareness about latent functions in a con- 
tinuous social relationship for a simple rea- 
son. It makes clear that the bonds uniting 
the interacting parties include their past 
agreements and resolved conflicts and their 
commitments to continue the relationship. 
The relationship is further cemented by un- 
anticipated consequences of it that are func- 
tional for each organization involved. 

3.8. Continuous conflicts between groups 
are eventually resolved. This proposition 
seems self-evident. On even slight reflection, 
however, it has a profound meaning. The 
proposition states that all conflict in con- 
tinuing relations anticipates its ultimate res- 
olution. The parties are really committed to 
resolving their differences because the con- 
tinuity of the relationship depends upon 
finding ways to settle issues. 

The resolution of disputes is central to 
understanding _collective-bargaining and 
union-management relations. However strin- 
gent and violent particular conflicts appear 
to be, the parties to them always follow tac- 
tics that, explicitly or implicitly, assume that 
some solution will result. The parties to in- 
dustrial conflict are bound up in systematic 
ways of interacting that create a strain on 
them to resolve conflicts. However unsatis- 
factory a particular solution may be, it is 
always better than no solution. Better, that 
is, in a sense that union and management 
can continue to deal with each other only if 
there is sure expectation that present and 
future conflicts will be settled.?1 


21 Jt is one of the interesting paradoxes of 
group conflict that complete destruction of the 
opponent is not the most desired goal. For ex- 
ample, the viciousness with which World War II 
was pursued, even against civilians on both sides, 
must be viewed in the perspective of the rebuild- 
ing aid and succor of the victors for the van- 
quished. In continuous collective bargaining, 
neither party seeks destruction of the other. In- 
deed, this phenomenon of combat stopping short 
of annihilation has been emphasized by the title 
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Union and management remain in this 
system we call “collective bargaining” be- 
cause both parties are committed to the 
basic belief that through collective bargain- 
ing they can settle disputes over social 
policy-making in the private sector of the 
economy. 

Conflict is institutionalized. I have at- 
tempted in this section of the paper to indi- 
cate the broad features of institutionalized 
collective bargaining. 


4, Resolved Conflict Directs Change 


4.1, Resolutions of conflict in continuing 
group relations determine the direction of 
social change. When groups in continuing 
relations with one another resolve their con- 
flicts, they usually embody their agreements 
in a written document. For industrial rela- 
tions the agreement is the union contract. 
A union contract is a detailed document 
specifying the framework within which 
union, company, and employees orient them- 
selves. The union contract is a statement of 
social policies about working in the plant or 
industry covered by it. A union contract 
contains the affirmative social policies about 
which union and management have reached 
agreement. What is left out of a given con- 
tract represents areas of indifference for the 
parties, unresolved issues, areas over which 
either union or management has complete 
dominance in decision-making, or areas in 
which policy is enacted by government. 
Union contracts are the statements of agreed- 
upon social policy for the work units cov- 
ered by them. 

In the public arena of group conflicts, 
legislative enactments and executive and ju- 
dicial interpretations are influenced by the 
unilateral action of labor and management 


of E. Wight Bakke’s treatment of union-manage- 
ment relations, Mutual Survival: The Goals of 
Unions and Management (New York; Harper & 
Bros., 1947), 


groups. Unions and management are not 
likely to act in concert here except on rel- 
atively minor matters like tariff protection 
for an industry. Resultant social policies ex- 
pressed in law and its interpretation usually 
represent a victory for unions or manage- 
ment. The issues settled by one law may 
remain viable. A significant shift in power 
from one group to another may lead to re- 
opening an issue, with possible reversal of 
social policy as a result. Accordingly, social 
policy established in the public sector may 
be subject to significant change, with a shift 
in social power between organized manage- 
ment and organized labor. 

4.2. Issues permanently resolved through 
conflict become part of the culture. When 
permanent solutions to issues in conflict are 
achieved, these issues eventually fade from 
the picture, and solutions to them become 
part of the culture. The social policies per- 
manently settled become part of the broadly 
accepted notions of “right and proper” 
among the populace as a whole. These social 
policies become part of what is taken for 
granted rather than what is fought over.?* 

For example, it was not many years ago 
that employment for females, outside the 
world’s oldest profession, was not general. A 
female worked at household tasks, at family 
sustenance, or in household industry in the 
“putting-out” phase of industrial enterprise. 
The remunerative employment of women in 
commerce and industry became an issue for 





22 The historians of the labor movement, for 
example, typically define eras in terms of the 
prevailing legal doctrine regarding unions. Thus 
unions were once viewed as conspiracies, and 
this legal doctrine held sway until the decision 
of Commonwealth v. Hunt in 1842. The Ameri- 
can society has taken for granted for a long time 
that unions are not conspiracies. In a formal 
sense the view that unions are not conspiracies 
is still imbedded in the legal code. In a function- 
al sense, the policy is part of our American cul- 
ture—a judgment that is taken for granted. 
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social agitation by feminist movements, trade 
unions, and social reformers. By and large, 
we now take for granted that women have a 
proper place as gainful workers in the econ- 
omy. This taking for granted means that the 
issue has been permanently resolved. The 
solution—that women can work for pay—is 
now imbedded in the culture without the 
need for specific and active social-policy 
support. 

During the period of mass organization of 
American workers in the late 1930's, unions 
placed among their first demands the inclu- 
sion of union protection clauses in contracts. 
Union recognition clauses now tend to be- 
come ceremonial affirmations rather than 
active social policy, as unions have become 
permanent features of the industrial land- 
scape. Indeed, there is even some tendency 
to drop such clauses altogether from union 
contracts. More frequently, such clauses take 
on a new function of granting bargaining 
rights to one union rather than to another— 
management is committed to bargaining 
with some union and does not need to affirm 
this intent. The permanency of unions and 
the legitimacy of their functions is now gen- 
erally accepted. Unions are part of the social 
beliefs of the society, and their very exist- 
ence is largely taken for granted. Unionism 
no longer needs the support of specific social 
policy. It is now supported by values im- 
bedded in the culture. 

It would not be meaningful to say that 
issues permanently resolved are settled for- 
ever. We mean by “permanent” solution of 
conflict issues that the parties to the conflict 
eventually recognize that they need not con- 
tinually incorporate the solution into en- 
acted social policy. The solution becomes 
part of cultural values or cultural practices. 

4.3. Issues temporarily resolved through 
conflict may be reopened. A shift in power 
for union or management may provide an 
opportunity for reopening issues whose pre- 
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vious solution has been unsatisfactory. The 
strategy of reopening is based upon the pre- 
sumption that the party asking for reopening 
has had some gain in power relative to the 
other party. What was once lost is now 
judged to be attainable. The previous loser 
reopens the issues with the hope of chang- 
ing the settled outcome. 

Regardless of how institutionalized a con- 
tinuing conflict relationship becomes, a shift 
in the distribution of power will lead to re- 
opening old issues. The shift in power will 
also determine the solutions to new issues. 

If we agree that social change requires 
the guidance of social policy, then it seems 
clear that continuing group conflict in indus- 
trial relations is an important way of giving 
direction to social change. Social policies 
resulting from collective bargaining or from 
unilateral management and union influence 
on legislation settle the directions that social 
change takes for the areas affected by such 
policies. 


5. Social Welfare Results from 
Settled Conflict 


5.1. Social welfare depends upon the out- 
come of group conflict. We mean by “social 
welfare” the degree to which social policy 
succeeds in achieving its stated goals. We 
do not see social welfare as the extent to 
which absolute values of “goodness,” “well- 
being,” or “happiness” are achieved. Our 
view sees social policy as the guide for col- 
lective action and social welfare as the meas- 
ure of the policy’s success. Social welfare 
measures the extent to which the goals con- 
tained in social policy are achieved.” 

A complex urban industrial society simply 
cannot grow like Topsy. Its destiny is always 


23 This is a common view of social welfare 
used by its modern students in economics (cf. 
Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choices and Individual 
Values [New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951]). 
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guided by social policy in the private and 
governmental sectors. Enacted social policy 
is sustained by a current consensus support- 
ing the outcome of a group power struggle. 
There may be important dissident groups 
opposing current social policy. It could hard- 
ly be otherwise in our complex and group- 
segmented society. 

It can be argued, for example, that the 
social value underlying the enactment of the 
Wagner labor act was one of positive and 
affirmative support for the “underdog” work- 
ingman. The Wagner Act was admittedly 
and avowedly one-sided in its support of 
organized labor. The Wagner Act, as social 
policy, was highly successful in achieving 
the goals of building and sustaining organ- 
ized-worker bargaining power vis-a-vis man- 
agement. Because the Wagner Act did 
achieve its stated goals, we would conclude 
that its success is evidence of its great con- 
tribution to social welfare. With a shift in 
social power influencing legislation, the 
Taft-Hartley law enacted a new set of val- 
ues into social policy designed to even the 
balance of power between business and 
unions in collective bargaining. I think the 
Taft-Hartley law has not achieved the goals 
sought. It is, of course, too early to make a 
final judgment, but the Taft-Hartley law, 
because of its relative lack of success in 
promoting its stated goals, contributed less 
to social welfare than did its predecessor, 
the Wagner Act. 

Social welfare depends upon the outcome 
of group conflict. The policies flowing from 
resolved group conflict become the social 
facts whose success is the measure of their 
contribution to social welfare. If social pol- 
icy achieves the goals contained in it, then 
it contributes to social welfare. If social pol- 
icy fails to achieve its declared goals or does 
so only indifferently, it makes little or no 
contribution to social welfare. Policies can 
fail, and do. Policies that fail to produce 
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what their enactment anticipates are even- 
tually replaced as detrimental to social wel- 
fare. 

5.2. Power-seeking groups have cherished 
values. Social policy is formulated out of a 
set of cherished values. A social policy is a 
choice among alternatives, and preferred 
values are the basis upon which a single 
alternative is selected. All power-seeking 
groups have preferred values. Their goals 
and avowed social policies represent roads 
by which the values of the group are ex- 
pected to be maximized. 

The value positions of power-seeking 
groups tend to be identified by them with 
social well-being. Each power-seeking group 
first convinces its membership of the identity 
between private interests and general well- 
being. Then the group strives to convince 
a larger public or opposing groups of this 
same conclusion. “What is good for General 
Motors is good for the country” or “The 
dignity of the workingman and the well- 
being of the citizen are identical” are two 
extreme statements identifying private val- 
ues with public good. 

The particular position used here in de- 
fining social welfare should now be clearly 
understood. Social welfare is achieved when 
social policy enacts values into concrete, 
successful programs. 

5.3. Successful power-seeking groups im- 
pose their values on the areas over which 
they exercise decision-making control. The 
enactment of the policies of a successful 
power-seeking group as the operating codes 
of social behavior clearly imposes the values 
underlying such policies on the behavior. 

Successful power-seeking groups may also 
develop policies after the capture of deci- 
sion-making control over social policy. Such 
groups add new policies based upon their 
existing value rationales. 

An important part of the legitimation of 
present or future social policy is the devel- 
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opment of consensus regarding the values 
underlying it. Successful power-seeking 
groups strive for legitimation of their pol- 
icies by propagating beliefs in the values 
from which the policies derive. The need 
for justifying policies as legitimate places a 
burden on successful power groups to con- 
vince opponents and the public that the 
values from which the policies come are 
desirable. 

A great deal of the “informational” activ- 
ity of organized management and organized 
labor is concerned with the problem of legit- 
imation of group social policy. Much of it 
actually takes the form of propaganda for 
group values.?4 

5.4. Successful power-seeking groups 
identify their values with social well-being. 
The old adage that “might makes right” is 
modified by the persistent efforts of power- 
seeking groups to provide self-justifications. 
Might does not make right without the sup- 
port of a continuous “selling” program. 

The publicly exposed moral self-images of 
power-seeking groups are intended to con- 
vince the whole of the society that its well- 
being depends upon the social policies of 
the power group. 

For management there are two central 
moral positions in its proclaimed image of 
itself.25 The first is the broad assertion that 
the stability of the society is dependent upon 
management's stout defense of the principles 
of free enterprise. The second moral founda- 


24 There is a continuous concern among union 
and management officials for “selling” the public 
on the legitimacy of their organized groups. The 
public relations emphasis focuses attention on 
slogans that sum up basic propaganda themes. 
“People’s capitalism” is a current slogan gener- 
ally used by management spokesmen. Such pub- 
lic relations campaigns provide only indirect 
evidences of underlying group values. Propagan- 
da slogans often emphasize the legitimation func- 
tion rather than the function of explaining a 
value position. 
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tion of management’s self-image is the be- 
lief that managerial techniques are designed 
to maximize the material and psychological 
security of the individual worker. 

Management's free-enterprise argument is 
particularly enticing because it views society 
as regulated not by power relations but by 
impersonal market mechanisms independent 
of individuals or groups. The market mech- 
anisms regulating competition give no rec- 
ognition to group power. Indeed, the mass- 
ing of such power in the form of monopoly 
in a market is viewed as deviant behavior, 
at least nominally to be discouraged. Thus 
management's insistence upon the defense 
of a free-enterprise system relieves manage- 
rial spokesmen of having to speak as power- 
bloc representatives. They are defending a 
system which they declare to be self-regu- 
latory. The management power bloc does 
not propose to police the free-enterprise 
system. It simply proposes to defend it 
against abnormal accumulations of power in 
the hands of labor. The managerial defense 
of the free-enterprise system gets turned in- 
to a “selling campaign” against labor mo- 
nopoly. 

The moral self-images of organized labor 
also rest on two fundations. Labor unions 
view themselves as instruments of social 
justice. They also view themselves as pro- 
vidiag material and psychological security 
for individual workers, protecting them 
from exploitation by employers. 

Unions as instruments of social justice see 
themselves as a power bloc. Indeed, their 
self-conception is built upon the fact that 
they consider themselves the only effective 
power bloc in the society capable of combat- 
ing managerial dominance in social policy- 


25 This analysis is drawn from a more detailed 
treatment in Kornhauser, Dubin, and Ross, op. 
cit., pp. 18-20. I have added here a comparison 
of the union and management self-images as to 
their impact on public opinion. 
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making. Labor unions are locked in direct 
battle with the managerial class at the only 
effective point in the social structure where 
the battle has a meaningful outcome—in the 
industrial arena. Organized labor considers 
itself the only group capable of challenging 
and defeating management in its own strong- 
hold—the control of decision-making about 
the industrial foundations of our society. 

At the plant level the union sees itself as 
the champion of individual workers im- 
mersed in a bureaucratic structure over 
which individually they exercise no control. 
The union protects workers from individual 
exploitation by defending their collective 
rights, established in union contracts and 
policed through the grievance procedure. 

It seems clear that at the plant level, con- 
cerned with individual worker security, the 
differences between management and unions 
are over the means by which security can 
be achieved. Management has recourse to 
“scientific” methods of fitting workers to 
jobs and jobs to people. Unions generally 
concede the personnel functions to manage- 
ment, seeking only to protect individuals 
against malfunctioning personnel practices. 
The union and company means for maximiz- 
ing individual worker security actually turn 
out to be complementary rather than com- 
petitive. 

At the level of the society, the moral self- 
images of management and unions are based 
upon fundamentally different views of soci- 
etal mechanisms. Management has an effec- 
tive “selling” point for its own value orienta- 
tion because it can disguise its position as a 
power-seeking and power-holding group. 
Management contends that the free-enter- 
prise system is self-regulating and that com- 
mon devotion to the system is sufficient to 
perpetuate it. 

The union position clearly envisions the 
social system as an interplay of power-seek- 
ing groups. Unionism’s self-justification free- 


ly admits that it is a power bloc. It must be 
a power bloc because management is a 
power-holding group whose control of social 
policy can be changed only in group power 
struggles. The propaganda images of “Wall 
Street” and the “managerial conspiracy” be- 
come essential to the union argument as 
devices by which management can be la- 
beled the only genuine threat to the self- 
regulating forces of the market. 

Labor presents to the public a deliberate 
view of itself as a power-seeking group. It 
invites public support in an open power 
struggle against managerial dominance of 
social-policy decision-making. The organ- 
ized-labor position acknowledges that social 
policy results from conflicts between power 
groups. Union spokesmen make a virtue of 
the labor movement as a responsible power- 
holding group whose social policies, if con- 
trolling, would contribute to general well- 
being. 

There is a fundamental conflict between 
the respective public self-images of unions 
and management. They attempt to sell dif- 
ferent views of themselves to the society at 
large. Each group identifies its values with 
general social well-being. 

5.5. Industrial conflict defines areas of di- 
vergent social policies. The outcome of in- 
dustrial conflict determines the life-history 
of competing social policies underlying the 
conflict. 

Social well-being is culture-bound and 
historically defined. Citizens subjectively 
perceive themselves as better or worse off in 
terms of the correspondence between social 
policies and underlying values. Where pol- 
icies seem to be congruent with values, the 
perceptions are likely to be a consensus that 
there is general well-being. 

Social welfare is a more limited idea about 
the effectiveness of given social policies in 
reaching their declared goals. We have al- 
ready cited illustrations of the different eval- 
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uations placed on social policies as efficient 
instruments. Industrial conflict is the means 
by which particular policies are tested for 
their efficiency. 

Unions and management are not really 
concerned, in facing each other, with value 
positions regarding the nature of society and 
its functioning. They have much more lim- 
ited objectives in dealing with each other. 
They struggle for decision-making opportu- 
nities about the destiny of the industrial 
foundations of the society. Work must go 
on, and goods must be produced. Specific 
and concrete policies must be hammered out 
to guide work and the output of goods and 
services. 

The value positions expressed by union 
and management spokesmen are stances 
taken for purposes of legitimation in the 
eyes of the citizens of the society. The value 
positions are, in a concrete sense, rational- 
izations for the existence of power-seeking 
groups as legitimate in the social structure. 
The public value positions do not directly 
guide group social policy. The policy takes 
its shape from the strategy and tactics of 
group conflict and the amount of power 
amassed for carrying it out. 

Industrial conflict, by constantly changing 
social policy, depending upon which group 
is the current victor, permits continual tests 
of the effectiveness of given policies. Thus 
industrial conflict provides constant tests of 
social welfare. 

It is one of the remarkable characteristics 
of an urban industrial society that it is full 
of ongoing social experiments. Probably a 
central feature of American society is its ex- 
perimental character. We try everything, 
sometimes more than once, even in the face 
of previous failure. Industrial relations breed 
numerous and extensive experiments in so- 
cial policies in private and public sectors. 
The conflicts between unions and manage- 
ments are very much concerned with sub- 
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stituting an allegedly more efficient social 
policy for a less efficient one. The conflicts 
in industrial relations are therefore con- 
cerned with the evolution of social welfare 
in its efficiency sense. 

5.6. Resolution of particular industrial 
struggles establishes the main drift of social 
welfare. So long as there continues to be 
free collective bargaining, the resolution of 
particular industrial struggles has only his- 
torical interest. The particularity of a given 
contract settlement is of primary interest 
only to the parties involved. 

From a societal standpoint two funda- 
mental questions are asked: (a) Does the 
social policy enacted in a particular collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement or through gov- 
ernmental action maintain congruence with 
the value systems of the society? If the an- 
swer is “Yes,” then the perceived sense of 
social well-being is sustained by the enacted 
policy, and the power group responsible for 
the policy has high legitimacy. (b) The 
second major question from the societal 
standpoint is: Does the particular enacted 
social policy really achieve its stated pur- 
poses? If it does, the policy is judged effi- 
cient and is valued as contributing to social 
welfare. 

We have distinguished between social 
well-being and social welfare. Social well- 
being has its roots in the values of the 
society. Social welfare has its roots in the 
efficiency of social policy. In championing 
social policies, power-seeking groups legiti- 
mize themselves and their policies by claim- 
ing allegiance to going social values. 

Every successful power-seeking group can 
claim that its social policies promise efficient 
achievement of goals. Such groups can also 
claim agreement between their values and 
those of the society. Control of social-policy 
decision-making is the objective of group 
power struggles. Once the control has been 
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won, future conflicts will be resolved, more 
times than not, according to the policies of 
the group holding greater power. 

Where the balance of power is fairly even, 
as it certainly seems to be in modern 
American industrial relations, we would ex- 
pect that the temporary ascendancy of either 
labor or management would not result in 
material departures from past policy deci- 
sions. The notion of countervailing power 
has precise relevance here.?¢ It is out of the 
balancing of social power between groups 
that continuity of social policy comes. Only 
when one group suddenly has a material 
accretion of power, will it be able to intro- 
duce revolutionary social policies that de- 
part radically from past policies. Where the 
balance of power is fairly even, neither la- 
bor nor management feels strong enough to 
provoke a prolonged open conflict by major 
departures from past policy decisions. The 
resolution of particular industrial struggles 
usually represents small modifications of so- 
cial policy. It is only through a period of 
time that the accumulated small changes 
sometimes add up to major shifts in direc- 
tion for social policy. 


We can now combine the major proposi- 
tions with which this essay started. The so- 
cial structure of our complex, urban indus- 
trial American society is continuously chang- 
ing. The directions of social change are 
neither unguided nor “given” by the direc- 
tives of history. The changes are hammered 
out in the daily lives of the citizens and 


26 Cf. John K. Galbraith, American Capital- 
ism: The Concept of Countervailing Power ( Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952). 


their groups of significant reference. The 
voice of the individual citizen is amplified 
through his membership in power-seeking 
groups. Such power-seeking groups have 
programs for social change. The interplay 
between power-seeking groups is a funda- 
mental process of social conflict, co-ordinate 
with other basic processes of group interac- 
tion. 

Industrial relations reveal a preponder- 
ance of conflict in the interactions between 
unions and management. The struggle be- 
tween them is for control of the decision- 
making functions in collective bargaining 
and in influencing governmental policies. 
Outcomes of the power struggles settle so- 
cial policies governing economic, industrial, 
and technological change in the society. 

Through continuous interaction, unions 
and managements institutionalize many as- 
pects of their relationships. This commits 
the parties to continuing the relationship and 
to making orderly the processes of conflict 
interactions. Thus power conflicts are stabi- 
lized but not transformed into other kinds of 
social relations. 

Social welfare is the efficiency or success 
with which social policies achieve their 
stated goals. The power contests in union- 
management relations test going social poli- 
cies for their effectiveness. Constant experi- 
ments are made with alternate social poli- 
cies. These are accepted or replaced accord- 
ing to the extent to which their goals are 
achieved. Social welfare can then be viewed 
as the outcome of industrial conflict in Amer- 
ican society for the areas directly affected by 
union-management relations—the industrial 
foundations of our society, which glorify 
work, production, and output. 
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There are some indications that at the 
present time the problem of interstate con- 
flicts is ripe for a concerted research attack, 
combining the methods of several of the so- 
cial sciences. The aim of this research would 
be to develop techniques to do three things: 
to identify generally those conflict situations 
and states which are likely to lead to war; to 
evaluate particular conflict situations and 
the probable lines along which they are like- 
ly to develop if left to themselves; and to 
suggest further possible techniques for con- 
trolling or containing such conflict situations 
so as to prevent them from breaking out into 
war. 

Proposals for research along these lines 
are certain to arouse misgivings. Govern- 
ments of states and the leading strata of 
countries often decide in favor of war if they 
believe that their “vital interests” or their 


1A draft version of this paper was prepared 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and later read at the Symposium on Con- 
flict at Northwestern University in 1956. The 
present version incorporates revisions made at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences in 1957. Indebtedness for comments 
and criticism—without imputation of responsi- 
bility—is acknowledged to the following: George 
Blanksten, Zachariah Chafee, Giorgio de Santil- 
lana, Leo Gross, Milton Katz, Ithiel Pool, and 
Richard C. Snyder. 
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“survival” are at stake. What their vital in- 
terests are appears self-evident to them at 
the moment of conflict. Indeed, it goes 
against the grain of much political folklore 
to suggest that these images of vital na- 
tional interests might themselves be subject 
to error or change. Somewhat as most indi- 
viduals like to think that they know what 
they want and resent the curiosity of the 
psychologists who ask how they came to 
feel in this manner, so men in their roles of 
statesmen or citizens are often antagonized 
by questions as to how their mental images 
of their national interests, as well as of their 
personal and group interests, came into be- 
ing. They are even more antagonized by the 
further suggestion that these concepts of 
interests may change through automatic 
drift or through deliberate manipulation by 
outsiders or even by themselves. 

Moreover, men may decide to fight about 
an issue not on its merits but because of its 
function as a symbol of their own integrity. 
In such cases they may feel that a show- 
down is impending on the question of their 
independence—of the ability of their nation 
to make its decisions without being “pushed 
around” by intolerable outside pressure. 

For all these reasons, the hypothesis that 
follows and the research proposals designed 
to test it will strike some readers as contrary 
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to human nature and remote from practical 
politics. In their defense it can be said, how- 
ever, that in our Western civilization men 
have learned to accept an increasing dose 
of critical sophistication concerning the 
process by which their own ideas and atti- 
tudes are shaped. In democratic countries, 
images of national interest and national 
honor are not beyond rational discussion. 
There is a seepage of elements of rational- 
ity into the world of feelings of hostility and 
conflict by which much of international be- 
havior is still governed. Even the govern- 
ments and elites of authoritarian countries 
have rational interests of self-preservation 
that can be brought into play against the 
danger of their drifting into minor wars that 
might later prove uncontrollable. For some 
years now, the new conditions of the “cold 
war” in its post-Stalin period have made 
some symbols and attitudes of any imminent 
“showdown” obsolete. Instead, they now re- 
quire a continuous re-examination of the 
conflict issues and pressure points at which 
governments and peoples could lose their 
freedom of decision. 

The hypothesis and research proposals 
which follow will thus not change the nature 
of contemporary politics. However, their re- 
sults might contribute to the arsenal of tech- 
niques by which at least some potentially 
dangerous conflicts could be controlled, at 
first between smaller states and eventually 
perhaps between great powers, so as to pre- 
serve the freedom of decision-making of the 
governments concerned and the peace and 
security of the larger international commu- 


nity. 


A Possible Hypothesis 


The basic hypothesis to be tested by the 
proposed research is relatively simple. Gov- 
erments frequently—though not always— 
decide to go to war when they believe 
themselves to be constrained by the lack of 
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any acceptable political alternative to war. 
Their political decision-makers picture them- 
selves to be in a situation in which interna- 
tional or domestic political pressures or the 
exigencies of some economic or military situ- 
ation seem to leave them no other choice 
but war. If this were indeed a frequent situa- 
tion—and part of the proposed research 
would be designed to test this possibility— 
then it seems worthwhile to study the flow 
of information by which these images of an 
implacable objective situation or of an im- 
placable enemy or of an implacable domes- 
tic public opinion are being built up in the 
minds of the decision-makers. We should try 
to find out to what extent these images are 
realistic, that is, to what extent they do 
correspond to objective factors beyond their 
control; but we should also ask to what ex- 
tent the actual state of the attitudes of the 
foreign country or of inflamed domestic pub- 
lic opinion has itself been produced by the 
flow of the communication process by which 
the basic “mental set”—the background for 
political perceptions of friendship or hostil- 
ity—is being built up and by the further 
communications process through which la- 
tent attitudes of friendship or hostility are 
transformed into acute perceptions of a pres- 
ent conflict. 

Governments, of course, may find it ex- 
pedient to encourage this process in its early 
stages; they may even consider it essential, 
up to some unspecified point, in order to 
marshal public support for any effective but 
costly foreign policy. Robert Dahl has put 
the point clearly: 

“The dilemma of the political leadership 
is this. Only if public opinion is fluid and 
undecided will the full range of theoretical 
alternatives be open; to the extent that pub- 
lic opinion hardens, alternatives are fore- 
closed. But because effectiveness in foreign 
policy depends finally upon the willingness 


of a nation to indulge in collective sacrifices, 
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to rely on a fluid and indefinite public 
opinion is to substitute a reed for a sword.”? 

In order to be able to choose among sev- 
eral acceptable foreign-policy alternatives, 
any government must be able to command 
some significant portion of the income and 
manpower of its population. Dictatorships 
can compel a limited amount of such sacri- 
fices in the face of public apathy; democra- 
cies will find it necessary, and even dictator- 
ships find it expedient, to reduce or dispel 
this apathy by confronting their populations 
with the image of a single, sharply defined 
enemy and a single, clear-cut conflict. Yet, as 
these tactics are pursued and attitudes hard- 
en in proportion to the sacrifices demanded 
and sustained, the resulting policies and 
cumulative actions may pass the “point of 
no return.” What began as an expedient may 
end as a trap, with all exits barred save 
those leading to catastrophe. 

If it could be shown how governments 
lose their freedom of decision in the late 
stages of this process, it should be possible 
to alert these governments themselves, as 
well as the international community, to this 
mounting danger in its early stages. Just as 
it is often possible for United Nations per- 
sonnel to patrol the physical borders of two 
adjacent states and to report any troop 
movements across them or even any threat- 
ening troop concentrations in their close vi- 
cinity, so it should be theoretically possible 
for the United Nations or some other inter- 
national agency, as well as for agencies of 
the governments themselves, to patrol the 
borders of the mind. It should be possible to 
say whether the amount of attention given 
to a specific conflict area or to the image of 
a particular “enemy” country is reaching the 
danger point, in the sense that continuing 
hostile attention in the mass media may tend 


2 Robert A. Dahl, Congress and Foreign Policy 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950), p. 247. 
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to harden public opinion to such a degree as 
eventually to destroy the freedom of choice 
of the national government concerned. 

In some cases all the relevant phases of 
this process may occur within a single coun- 
try, relatively independently of what the 
other country does, so long as it does not 
capitulate to the demands presented to it. 
In other cases it may involve the interplay 
of two or more countries in which informa- 
tion originating in each country may tend to 
aggravate further the hostile images and 
attitudes in the other. 

In all such cases, however, if the underly- 
ing hypothesis should be confirmed, it should 
be possible to construct an “early warning 
system,” in regard to the mass-communica- 
tion aspects of interstate conflicts; and it 
should also be possible to suggest some 
ways in which the media of mass communi- 
cation could themselves be used by the na- 
tional governments, either spontaneously or 
under the influence of the international 
community, in such a way as to soften and 
blur again these images in the public mind 
to a point at which the governments of the 
states in conflict would regain their freedom 
of decision and with it continuing oppor- 
tunities for procrastination and eventual ad- 
justment. 

The research suggested by this general 
approach would differ in several respects 
from work that has been done thus far in the 
study of the development. of attitudes and 
policies in international conflicts. There have 
been behavioral studies of small segments 
of this process through various forms of re- 
search on public opinion, group behavior, 
and decision-making.’ There also have been 


3 For a general view of the field see Bruce L. 
Smith and Chitra M. Smith, International Com- 
munication and Political Opinion: A Guide to 
the Literature (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957); cf. also William B. Buchanan and 
Hadley Cantril, How Nations See Each Other 
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some more broadly descriptive studies of the 
role of newspapers in promoting changes in 

litical attitudes which contributed to the 
eventual outbreak of war.‘ Finally, there has 





(Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1953); 
and Richard W. Van Wagenen, Research in the 
International Organization Field: Notes on a 
Possible Focus (Princeton: Princeton University 
Center for Research on World Political Institu- 
tions, 1953). Useful public opinion studies on 
specific conflict situations also have been carried 
on for some years by various public and private 
agencies in the German Federal Republic. Some 
of these studies have paid particular attention to 
historical memories of past conflicts, to national 
self-images, and to specific territorial disputes, 
such as over the Saar and Oder-Neisse territories 
(cf. Elizabeth Noelle and Erich Peter Neumann, 
Jahrbuch der éffentlichen Meinung, 1947-1955 
[Allensbach-am-Bodensee: Verlag fiir Demosko- 
pie, 1956]; the publications of the EMNID Insti- 
tute of Bielefeld, Germany; and the polls carried 
out for the United States High Commissioner in 
Germany [HICOG]). 


4For examples of comparable work and of 
methods that might be adapted see Ithiel de Sola 
Pool, The Prestige Papers: A Survey of Their 
Editorials (“Hoover Institute Studies” [Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1952]); 
Symbols of Internationalism (“Hoover Institute 
Studies” [Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1951] ); and the special issue of the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, “Studies in Political Commu- 
nication,” Vol. XX, No. 1 (Spring, 1956). Cf. 
also Bernard Berelson and Morris Janowitz 
(eds.), Reader in Public Opinion and Commu- 
nication (enl. ed.; Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1953); Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and 
Harold H. Kelley, Communication and Per- 
suasion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953); International Press Institute, The Flow 
of the News (Zurich: International Press Insti- 
tute, 1953); Daniel Katz, Dorwin Cartwright, 
Samuel Eldersveld, and Alfred McClung Lee 
(eds.), Public Opinion and Propaganda (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1954); J. Kayser, One 
Week’s News: Comparative Study of 17 Major 
Dailies for a Seven-Day Period (Paris: Paul 
DuPont, for UNESCO, 1953); Otto Klineberg, 
Tensions Affecting International Understanding 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 
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been an important large-scale study of 
causes of war in general.> But there has aot 
been, it seems, any study specifically aimed 
at exploring the origins and the maintenance 
of the will to continue policies leading to 
major conflicts, in cases where the eventual 
cost of such conflict clearly outweighs the 
perceived value of its original objects. Dif- 
ferently put, there has not yet been a major 
study to find out how some limited objects 
or issues in dispute come to grow in the per- 
ception and evaluation of national publics 
and decision-makers until their attitudes and 
policies harden to the point where the lead- 
ers of one or both parties to the dispute be- 
lieve that they have lost their freedom of 
decision. It is such a study that is proposed 
here. It would try to explore whether there 
exists an identifiable threshold or “point of 





1950); Wilbur L. Schramm (ed.), The Process 
and Effects of Mass Communication (Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1954); and the 
voluminous literature listed in Smith and Smith, 
op. cit. 

On decision-making see Richard C. Snyder, 
H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin, Decision-mak- 
ing as an Approach to the Study of International 
Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Foreign 
Policy Analysis Project, 1954); E. S. Furniss, Jr., 
The Office of the Premier in French Foreign 
Policy-making: An Application of Decision-mak- 
ing Analysis (Princeton: Princeton University 
Foreign Policy Analysis Project, 1954); and the 
forthcoming studies by Glenn Paige, “The 
United States Decision To Repel Aggression in 
Korea,” and Richard C. Snyder, “An Analysis 
of Case Materials on the U.S. Decision To Repel 
Aggression in Korea (1950),” to be published 
under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Analy- 
sis Project, Northwestern University. Cf. also 
Donald R. Matthews, The Social Background of 
Political Decision-Makers (New York: Double- 
day—Random House, 1954). 


5 Quincy Wright, A Study of War (2 vols.; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942); cf. 
also the same author’s The Study of International 
Relations (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1955). 
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lost freedom” in international conflict situa- 
tions; the processes by which such a “point 
of lost freedom” is approached and passed; 
and the possible policies, national and in- 
ternational, by which the crossing of such a 
threshold could be prevented and the free- 
dom of political decision-makers preserved. 


The Methods of Attack 


The main methods to be used in this re- 
search would consist in a combination of 
four approaches. 

The first would be an application of com- 
munication theory to the way in which atti- 
tudes and images are built up in the minds 
of political decision-makers in such a way 
as to make a later decision to go to war 
appear as highly probable or even inevitable 
if even moderate additional provocation 
should occur. This would involve primarily 
a study of memories, attitudes, and “mental 
sets” of political decision-makers and of the 
ways in which these are produced and pre- 
served. 

The second approach would concentrate 
upon the role of the media of mass com- 
munication and particularly the press and 
radio in this process. It would try to measure 
quantitatively the relative shares of attention 
allotted to particular interstate conflicts and 
issues in the general flow of news, the ex- 
tent to which these are retained or forgotten 
by leaders, and the extent to which they 
have cumulative effects. This approach will 
involve some of the techniques of public 
opinion research, such as item counts, con- 
tent analysis, and some audience research, 
including interview data. 

The third approach would consist in a 
survey of cases of recent international con- 
flict situations that threaten to become un- 
manageable and of other such situations that 
appear to have been contained or managed 
sufficiently to prevent an outbreak of war. 
One or two situations of each kind should 
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then be further studied in somewhat greater 
depth. The survey methods to be used 
would involve mainly the assembly of pub- 
lished information on these cases in the 
fields of international relations, comparative 
government, and political and diplomatic 
history, as well as such data on comparative 
political behavior as may be available. For 
the cases to be studied in greater depth, 
more intensive research, visits to the field, 
and some highly selective interviewing 
should be added. 

The fourth approach would consist in a 
legal evaluation of the methods of regulation 
and control which have been found to be 
effective in past cases, together with such 
additional methods and techniques of con- 
trol as might be suggested as potentially 
promising avenues of study. The evaluation 
would center around the problem of the 
legitimate international concern for peace 
and security, as embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations, and its relation to the 
respect expressed in the same charter for 
the domestic jurisdiction of all states. More 
specific questions suggested by this ap- 
proach will be set forth in the following 
sections of this paper. 


Some Questions To Be Asked 


The basic questions for the proposed re- 
search are two: What are the characteristics 
of the decision to make war? and What are 
the characteristics of the flow of information 
to political decision-makers that lead to it? 

These two broad questions can be broken 
down into a series of more specific ques- 
tions. Each of these can be asked in two 
ways. Once it can be asked in general terms 
as a question about the nature of the general 
model of a decision-making process, such as 
might be obtained from a comparison of 
relevant decision situations at different coun- 
tries. The other way of asking each question 
would be to apply it to a particular country 
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in a particular conflict situation, so as to 
give fuller weight to the concrete and 
unique aspects of each case. In the course of 
the proposed research it is suggested that 
each of these questions should be asked 
whenever possible in both these ways. For 
reasons of convenience, an incomplete sample 
of such questions is listed here. 


I. The decision-makers and their environ- 
ment 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Who are the political decision- 
makers? What are their back- 
grounds, interests, memories, and 
levels of anxiety? What are their 
images of their own roles, of the 
role of the rest of the elite, and of 
the non-elite? 

What are the elite groups other 
than the political decision-makers? 
And what are their conditions and 
images? 

Who are the members of the non- 
elite or “mass,” and what are their 
conditions and images? 

Are there other politically relevant 
groups which are not covered ade- 
quately by the preceding division? 
Are there any foreseeable changes 
in group strength and _ political 
activity? (Examples would be the 
growth of towns oz of wage earn- 
ers or of intellectuals or of unem- 
ployed; or increases in mass liter- 
acy, voting, and other forms of 
political participation.) What are 
their probable effects on the 
images and roles of the elite? 


II. How are political decisions made? 


a) 


What are the relative effects of 
current information versus past 
memories and stereotypes in the 
process of decision-making? What 
is the relative weight of current 
information versus past memories 
in the political behavior of each of 
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the following four groups: the 
governing elite, the non-political 
elite, the politically active mem- 
bers of the non-elite, and the polit- 
ically passive members of the non- 
elite? 

b) What is the stratification of opin- 
ion? Which groups appear to have 
a particularly large influence in 
the making of national political 
decisions? Are there other criteria 
for the strategic importance of 
particular groups in politics? (An 
example would be Daniel Lerner’s 
identification of a group of “transi- 
tional Turks” in certain surveys.)® 
Are there any impending shifts in 
the numbers or pressures of these 
strategic groups? 

III. How large or prominent is the share 
of the media of mass communication 
in influencing the outcome of current 
decisions, as against other media, such 
as word of mouth? What is this share 
in regard to current information and 
to accumulated past information that 
is recalled in the decision process? 

a) What are the effects of vicarious 
experience through communica- 
tions vis-a-vis the effects of past 
experiences that are firsthand and 
personal? (Examples would be the 
relative effects of having read 
about the expulsion of a minority 
and having been expelled one’s 
self or between having heard about 
unemployment and having lost a 
job one’s self.) 

IV. What is the effect of the non-elite on 
the making of decisions? 

a) Do its expectations set an objective 


6 Cf. Daniel Lerner, Modernizing the Middle 
East (Cambridge: Center of International Stud- 
ies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1955). 





limit to what decisions-makers can 
expect to “get away with”? 

b) To what extent are the actions of 
the decision-makers influenced by 
their own images of the non-elite 
and of its supposed expectations? 

V. What is the “hardening of opinion”— 
and how is it preserved for longer 
periods? 

a) Can the point of this hardening be 
identified? 

b) Is the process reversible? Can a 
hardened public attitude or “na- 
tional will” be made flexible again? 
If so, how? 

c) Do hardened political attitudes 
soften again with the mere pas- 
sage of time? If so, how quickly? 

d) If time does tend to soften hard- 
ened attitudes, what kinds of com- 
munication and machinery are 
needed to keep them hard? How 
much is needed and with how fre- 
quent repetitions? 

VI. How does the hardening of attitudes 
occur? 

a) What are the effects of a changed 
“mental set” upon the preservation 
and retention of specific conflict 
issues? 

b) What are here the relative influ- 
ences of the media of mass com- 
munication versus word-of-mouth 
communication? 

VII. Within the mass-communication sector 

a) What are the levels of attention 
devoted generally to a particular 
“enemy” country or people and 
specifically to some particular con- 
flict issue (e.g., the Gaza strip), in 
terms of percentage of news space 
or radio time? 

b) What is the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable items in this news 
flow, and what is the share, in par- 


c) 


d) 


e) 
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ticular, of “human-interest” items 
with favorable connotations? 
How specifically is attention fo: 
cused on particular conflict areas 
or issues? 

What are the expectations of vio- 
lence, including war, and of its 
consequences, as presented by the 
media of mass communication? 
What are the images of the proba- 
bility of war: likely or unlikely, 
soon or later? What are the images 
of the consequences of war: favor- 
able or unfavorable? 

What are competing foci, if any, 
of attention and of expectations, 
either favorable or unfavorable? 


f) What part of the items in the news 


flow are directly traceable to the 
action of the government of the 
country concerned or to the ac 
tions of its officials? (Examples 
would be speeches by government 
leaders, administrative or military 
actions, official releases of docu- 
ments, publicized diplomatic steps, 
etc. ) 

By segregating these items, it 
should be possible to divide the 
flow of news into an obviously 
“government-inspired” sector and 
a remnant of news and comment 
which would seem, at least on the 
face of it, to be the spontaneous 
expression of non-governmental 
opinion, including, of course, the 
opinions of the owners and editors 
of the newspapers themselves, as 
well as of the owners and person- 
nel of the radio stations and news- 
reel companies if these should be 
independent of the government. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
some of the opinion in the osten- 
sibly private sector might also be 
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indirectly inspired by the govern- 
ment, but it should be possible to 
find out how large a role in the 
hardening of attitudes in an inter- 
state conflict is played by the news 
created by the government and by 
the organizations under its direct 
control. 

g) What was the share of news cre- 
ated by the government in pro- 
viding competing foci of attention, 
so as to draw away public atten- 
tion from the interstate conflict or 
so as to suggest possibilities of 
negotiation and compromise? 


Answers to these questions would have to 
be sought in part by a survey of existing 
public opinion research, and beyond this by 
actual sampling, item counts, and content 
analysis of the mass media themselves. 


VIIl. 


IX. 


In the audience research and word-of- 

mouth sector 

a) Repeat the questions under point 
VII by questionnaires or inter- 
views, using open-ended questions 
to probe the attention space. 

b) Recheck the relative influences of 
mass media and word-of-mouth 
communication (see Sec. VI). 

c) Test for the durability of media- 
induced attitudes: How much hos- 
tility survives, and for how long, 
after a media campaign has 
ceased? 
How applicable are the techniques 
of some of Louis Guttman’s ques- 
tionnaires, which combine research 
into the distribution of an attitude 
with an inquiry into the intensity, 
personal involvement, and closure 
of mind with which it is held?? 

Policy problems 

a) How can the hardening of atti- 
tudes be prevented? 


d 


~— 
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1. By keeping low the level of at- 
tention to any particular con- 
flict? . 

2. By keeping attention unfocused 
or split between different foci? 

3. By increasing the proportion in 
the communications flow of 
favorable items to the other 
side or to the making of conces- 
sions? 

4. By increasing the share of items 
deprecating violence, stressing 
the prospective sufferings of 
war, and the like? 

5. By increasing the proportion of 
items stressing the continuation 
of relative national self-suffi- 
ciency and of national strength 
and indifference, regardless of 
the outcome of the particular 
conflict? (This would be the 
opposite of the nationalist’s 
appeal of “all is lost unless. 

”) 

6. By any combination of two or 

more of the above techniques? 

b) What are the possible motives for 
governments and elites to prevent 
the hardening of conflict attitudes? 

1. What could be the nature and 
strength of their motives for 
preventing the hardening of 
mass expectations relating to 
some or all interstate conflicts? 

2. What could be the nature and 
strength of their motives for 
preventing the hardening of 
such attitudes and expectations 
among the members of the elite 


7 Cf. Louis Guttman, “The Principal Compo- 
nents of Scalable Attitudes,” in Paul F. Lazars- 
feld (ed.), Mathematical Thinking in the Social 
Sciences (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), pp. 
258-348. 
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and the personnel of the gov- 
ernments themselves? 

c) How can the hardening of atti- 

tudes be reversed 

1. Among the non-elite? 

2. Among the elite and govern- 
ments themselves? 

What would be the nature and 

strength of possible motivations of 

governments and elites to attempt 
such reversals? 

e) What is the share of governments 
and of government-controlled 
agencies in producing a hardening 
of public attitudes? 

f) What is the share of government 

and of government-controlled agen- 

cies and of the news which they 
create or control in reversing these 
attitudes? 

What particular techniques appear 

to have been more effective for 

giving governments greater oppor- 
tunities for reducing the pressure 
of their own domestic public opin- 
ion toward more inflexible attitudes 
in situations of interstate conflict? 


d 


~— 


~~ 
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Possible Methods To Seek Answers 
to These Questions 


A good deal of information on the ques- 
tions listed above is available in the large 
published literature of political science and 
public opinion research. One method for 
getting answers would consist in a critical 
survey of existing literature that would col- 
lect and evaluate the available information 
bearing on these aspects of political behav- 
ior. Such a survey might also suggest to 
what extent there are any uniformities in 
any political behavior that are limited to the 
politics of western Europe and the United 
States or to what extent uniformities are 
limited to countries of the Near East or of 
other non-European culture areas or else to 
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what extent uniformities are limited to much 
smaller groups of more similar countries. 

An essential corrective to the generalizing 
approach through a survey of existing public 
opinion research would consist in a survey 
of specific cases of conflict, giving full weight 
to the peculiarities of each area and country 
and to the possible uniqueness of each con- 
flict situation. 

The third approach would be the legal 
study of the extent to which international 
concern for the national management of 
mass media of communication in conflict 
situations has come to parallel—or could be 
made to parallel—the recognized interna- 
tional concern for the national management 
of armaments, military forces, and troop 
movements toward or across particular 
boundaries in situations of conflict. Such a 
legal study would require both a survey of 
relevant legal principles and a study of some 
relevant precedents in international law and 
international organization. 

Finally, information on many of these 
questions could be added by means of the 
content analysis of some particular mass 
communication undertaken specifically for 
this study, preferably in connection with 
some of the case studies. To this could fur- 
ther be added information obtained through 
selective interviews in countries where these 
studies are made in connection with the 
current conflict situation. If additional funds 
should become available to the project, 
opinion polling and broader interview sur- 
veying could be added, depending on the 
final scale of the total study undertaken. 


Possible Cases To Be Studied 


The study of contemporary cases should 
be divided into two parts: A brief “first- 
phase” survey, descriptive and preliminary 
analysis of several examples of current con- 
flict situations, some of which apparently 
(a) are not improving—such as the Israel- 
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Egyptian conflict over the Gaza strip, the 
El Auja area, and navigation through the 
Suez Canal; the India-Pakistan conflict over 
Kashmir; the Greek-British conflict over Cy- 
prus; the Indonesian-Netherlands conflict 
over West Irian; and perhaps the Indian- 
Portugese conflict over Goa—and (b) con- 
flict situations which have improved, or at 
least appear to be manageable—such as the 
conflicts between France and Germany over 
the Saar; between Italy and Yugoslavia over 
Trieste; between the United Kingdom and 
Ireland over Northern Ireland. 

A final selection of two or three conflicts 
from each of these groups should be made 
for a brief survey based on existing litera- 
ture and information already available. 

Concepts used in this survey would in- 
clude an interest in the flows of interactions 
between the states and populations involved 
in the conflict and an interest in the burden 
which these interactions are putting on their 
capabilities for political adjustment.® 

The second part of this look at case studies 
should consist in the study of two cases in 
greater depth. One of these cases should be 
an example of successful conflict manage- 
ment; the other of an example of a conflict 
that threatens to become unmanageable. 
Possible cases for such study in greater depth 
might be the well-managed conflict between 
the French and Germans over the Saar and 


8 In addition to what has been said earlier in 
this paper, some of these concepts could be de- 
veloped from what is set forth in K. W. Deutsch, 
S. B. Burrell, Richard W. Van Wagenen, and 
others, Political Community and the North At- 
lantic Area (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957); in K. W. Deutsch, Nationalism 
and Social Communication (Cambridge and 
New York: M.LT. and John Wiley & Sons, 1953), 
and in Political Community at the International 
Level (New York: Doubleday-Random House, 
1954). Additional concepts and techniques 
could be derived from the approach outlined 
in Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin, op. cit. 
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the conspicuously mismanaged conflict be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. In addition to uti- 
lizing all information now available on these 
cases, each of these cases should be studied, 
at least to some extent, on the spot by 
someone who could go to the country or 
countries concerned and who could carry 
out the necessary research and interviews 
there, preferably in co-operation with some 
scholars in the country concerned. 


Legal Studies 


The legal studies should be centered on a 
few specific questions. 

What are the possibilities of extending to 
the national management of the media of 
mass communication some _ international 
“principles of concern” or of applying to it 
the provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter about a threat to international peace and 
security? 

How could such a policy be reconciled 
with the respect for the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of each state and with the principle of 
freedom of speech, which is cherished in 
most democracies? 

What would be the legal distinction be- 
tween an infringement upon the freedom 
of speech, in the sense of governmental re- 
strictions put upon the content of commu- 
nications, and the policy to be studied here, 
which would leave newspapers and radio 
free to say anything so long as they said it 
in limited relative volume and with limited 
prominence? The assumption here is that 
expression in small print on the back pages 
and with frequent pauses could still be free 
but would not be inflammatory to any dan- 
gerous extent. However, the legal feasibility 
of such a “freedom to whisper but not free- 
dom to shout” would have to be investigated 
in each case. 

Such studies would involve an approach 
similar to that employed in some interna- 
tional legal studies program such as that at 
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Harvard Law School, in the sense that they 
would concern themselves not only with the 
principles and precedents of international 
law but also with the relevant principles and 
precedents of domestic legislation of those 
states which are parties to the conflicts 
studied in greater depth or of that of states 
of such importance that their domestic legis- 
lation and practice in such matters would 
seem to warrant particular study. 

As regards international law and organiza- 
tion, special considerations might be given 
to the possibilities of some particular pol- 
icies. Thus, what are the possibilities of 
extending United Nations supervision in 
recognized conflict situations from the geo- 
graphical border or truce lines between the 
conflict states to a supervision of their mass 
media of communication? 

In the event that sanctions had to be 
considered against non-complying parties, 
what would be the possibility of specific 
sanctions directed at their communications 
policies? Such sanctions would include a 
possible embargo on the import of news- 
print, a jamming of radio frequencies, and 
perhaps active United Nations radio and 
aerial leaflet campaigns warning both par- 
ties against resorting to war—without dis- 
cussing the merits of the rival claims in the 
dispute. 

Finally, if it were desired to strengthen 
the United Nations, what would be the legal 
possibilities of using devices analogous to 
some of those used in the development of 
federalism in the United States? Such de- 
vices might include a legal obligation for 
national governments to uphold the United 
Nations Charter and a personal legal obliga- 
tion for their officers to uphold this charter, 
analogous to the obligation of the officers 
and judges of the United States to uphold 
the federal Constitution. 

In all case studies, a careful distinction 
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should be made between the things govern. 
ments can do in regard to mass communica- 
tions (and what, consequently, they them. 
selves could be asked to do by the interna- 
tional community), on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, any measures or obliga- 
tions that would interfere with the freedom 
of the press as it is understood in Westem 
countries, that is, with the freedom of the 
owners and editors of newspapers to select, 
edit, and emphasize the news as they see fit. 
It seems quite possible that action on the 
government-induced sector of the news flow 
alone might be sufficient to prevent or re- 
verse any dangerous hardening of conflict 
attitudes. 

Moreover, the political and legal research 
should concentrate, first of all, on the “early 
warning” aspects of the problem. It might 
be more desirable, as well as more accept- 
able in politics, to explore the possibilities 
of national and international arrangements 
that would notify governments of any dan- 
gerously high level of conflict news in the 
media of mass communication in their coun- 
tries, and they would leave it to the govern- 
ments to devise means for retarding or re- 
versing the building-up of hostile attitudes 
against the other country at a time when 
these attitudes are still amenable to some 
control. 

Research should therefore be concen- 
trated on those policies and arrangements 
that would be primarily not to coerce gov- 
ernments but rather to alert them in time 
and to aid them in retaining their own free- 
dom of decision. To some extent, this last 
line of thought also applies to the owners of 
newspapers and other private facilities of 
mass communication. They, too, might find 
themselves unable at some stage to oppose 
or modify some fanatical public attitude 
which they themselves had helped to pro- 
duce and which later might leave them 
helpless before the confiscatory policies of 
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demagogues who might come to take advan- 
tage of the situation. 

To be sure, legal studies on some or all 
of these points could only indicate the ex- 
tent of change from present legal arrange- 
ments which such policies would require. 
They would not tell us directly very much 
about political difficulties and costs that 
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would be involved in the acceptance of such 
policies. Some information on these political 
aspects could be obtained from some of the 
proposed case studies. Beyond this, specific 
political studies on the acceptability of one 
or the other of these policies could be added, 
depending upon the scale of the research 
plan finally chosen. 
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I. Introduction 


It is clearly evident from the citations and 
bibliography presented elsewhere in this 
issue that a vast literature on social conflict 
has accumulated. Even allowing for a high 
degree of selectivity, the list of relevant 
writings is imposing. Over the years, re- 
search suggestions and problem- or policy- 
oriented proposals have grown in number 
and sophistication. Action programs de- 
signed to reduce or eliminate conflict, have 
been subjected to critical appraisal. \Atten- 
tion has been focused on a wide variety of 
conflict and conflict situations: intrapersonal, 
interpersonal, interorganizational, and inter- 
group. In particular, war and peace, labor 
and management, personality, interest 
groups, race, ethnology, and ideology have 


been central topics of conflict analysis,» 


There is, of course, a differential distribu- 
tion of research and writing among the ma- 
jor categories of social conflict, but none has 
been totally neglected. 

As preceding pages amply reveal, such a 
broad area of research and analysis is 
marked by diverse approaches and _pur- 
poses and by the usual methodological 
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problems and disagreements. To a certain 
extent this is both natural and in some sense 
welcome. On the other hand, it has been re- 
marked (11; 12, chap. i) that a priori pos- 
tures toward social conflict have delayed, if 
not prevented, the acquisition of systematic, 
socially applicable knowledge. The view of 
conflict as completely and always “bad” and 
the attribution of war to “herd instincts” are 
cases in point. Given the pervasiveness of 
conflict phenomena and the diversity of ap- 
proaches to inquiry, it is legitimate to ask 
whether the apparent intellectual disorder 
reflects an inherently incoherent focus of so- 
cial analysis—a focus artificially created by 
a label—or whether the disparateness of data 
and interpretations is due in part to inter- 
disciplinary compartmentalization, to aca- 
demic individualism, or to rapid growth, 
with its consequent inattention to direction. 
( Obviously, “conflict” is for the most part 
a rubber concept, being stretched and 
molded for the purposes at hand. In its 
broadest sense it seems to cover everything 
from war to choices between ice-cream sodas 
or sundaes. At any rate, the distinctions be- 
tween conflict and non-conflict are fuzzy at 
best and at worst are not made at all. There 
is also a persistent tendency to regard all 
conflict as bad, as susceptible to complete 
elimination, given “good will,” “understand- 
ing,” and so on, and as basically different 
from “co-operation.” The conflict-co-opera- 
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tion dichotomy has been pushed to the point 
where one is defined in terms of the absence 
of the other. Relatively little effort has been 
made to specify analytically different proper- 
ties of conflict as a generic phenomenon and 
to differentiate explicitly between conflict 
and closely related concepts. Systematic and 
fruitful classification of conflict and conflict 
situations has only just begun. Variables 
cited to account for conflict tend to be many 
in number and to be unrelated or unrelatable 
in many instances. With several notable ex- 
ceptions to be noted later, the identification 
and evaluation of basic propositions have 
been neglected. For criticism of the present 
state of the “sociology of conflict” and of 
theoretical and other inadequacies see Ber- 
nard (3), Hager (22), Coser (12, chap. i), 
Sheppard (35), and Sorensen (38). Inade- 
quate conceptualization and theorizing have 
had important consequences. First, general- 
ization across disciplinary or subject-matter 
lines has been slow to develop and, where 
it does appear, is often implicit. Second, it 
has been difficult to link propositions sys- 
tematically. Third, research has not always 
been guided by hypotheses of acceptable 
power and significance. Fourth, no well- 
rounded body of case materials based on 
comparative types, unifying concepts, and 
general hypotheses has developed. 

In the absence of some sort of framework 
of conflict analysis—related concepts, defini- 
tions, models, questions, hypotheses, etc.— 
it becomes difficult to choose rationally be- 
tween alternative approaches: the socio- 
logical versus the social-psychological, the 
“conflict is functional” versus “conflict is dys- 
functional,” the causes of conflict (e.g., war) 
versus the conditions of non-conflict (e.g., 
peace), “peoples” versus “governments” 
research, the “human-relations” approach 
versus the “power-relations” approach, and 
so on. So, too, it becomes difficult to trans- 
fer relevant knowledge from one arena of 
social conflict to another. 
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Despite the accumulation of experience 
and writing, certain basic queries remain 
unanswered. Only a few neéd be set forth 
here. Why do serious situations sometimes 
not develop into violent conflict while not so 
serious ones do? Why do some conflicts 
rather quickly run a natural course while 
others do not? What kinds of group attach- 
ments to which men are susceptible (in par- 
ticular situations) are closely related to well- 
delineated lines of cleavage in society? What 
is the effect of size of groups on intergroup 
conflict? Does increased social mobility in- 
crease or decrease social conflict? Is desire 
to convert others to a set of beliefs more 
conducive to intense conflict than desire for 
scarce resources? Do differing value com- 
mitments have greater conflict potential 
when the corresponding behavior patterns 
are not brought into face-to-face confronta- 
tion than when they are? Under what con- 
ditions are psychological mechanisms crucial 
to the emergence of conflict? Why do some 
forms of group identification accompany in- 
tergroup conflict while others do not? Under 
what conditions do differing needs, de- 
mands, and aspirations, combined with ap- 
praisals of interaction situations, produce 
conflict behavior? Such questions suggest 
either gaps in knowledge and/or the ineffec- 
tive organization of existing knowledge (8). 

For the foregoing reasons, we wish to 
argue the need for further intellectual stock- 
taking—for a propositional survey and as- 
sessment and for more precise conceptuali- 
zation. We shall only attempt to suggest in 
simplified form the general lines along which 
this might be carried out. The essays which 
comprise the heart of this symposium exem- 
plify a significant trend in this direction. We 
shall push some of the implications a step 
further. Needless to say, the acquisition of 
new knowledge will depend primarily on 
empirical research. For a recent critical 
evaluation of conflict research, the reader 
should consult the very useful UNESCO 
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volume, The Nature of Conflict: Studies on 
the Sociological Aspects of International 
Tensions (“Tensions and Technology Series” 
[1957]). This volume represents a different 
kind of intellectual stocktaking and stands 
in complementary relationship to the pres- 
ent essay. 


II. Basic Propositions 


A reasonably thorough scanning of the 
literature reveals that the materials for an 
orderly and general index of propositions on 
social conflict are available. Coser has re- 
formulated and analyzed sixteen of Simmel’s 
propositions concerning intergroup conflict 
(12, chaps. ii-ix). Williams has presented 
one hundred and two propositions dealing 
with racial, ethnic, and religious conflict 
(39). Indeed, the latter has provided a 
model which might well be copied for other 
areas of conflict. Cooper has reviewed the 
psychological literature on war (11). Jack- 
son has discussed eight major propositions 
regarding international mediation (23, pp. 
126-70). Chase summarizes the findings 
and principles from several branches of so- 
cial science which bear on sixteen levels of 
conflict—from two persons to the East-West 
crisis (7). Rose offers twenty-one hypotheses 
on effective industrial mediation devices 
(33). Dubin (this issue, p. 179) has built 
his analysis of industrial conflict around five 
central propositions, together with twenty- 
five corollaries. 

Listing propositions could easily be an 
empty exercise. Why is a propositional sur- 
vey useful, and what are the necessary rules 
for constructing it? To begin with, it is uni- 
versally recognized that a body of knowl- 
edge about anything consists primarily of a 
set of existential propositions which are in 
varying degrees verified. A necessary step in 
stocktaking is, therefore, the pinpointing of 
major generalizations. Once they are made 
explicit and rendered in propositional form, 
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critical assessment is possible. A series of 
questions can and should be put to any set 
of propositions: What evidence can be mo- 
bilized in support or disproof? Which are 
educated guesses? Which are generally 
agreed to or disagreed from by qualified ex- 
perts? Which need further testing and/or 
reformulation? Which represent cumulative, 
consistent observations? 

In order to avoid an almost infinite list of 
propositions based on indiscriminate choice, 
criteria are required. Williams ((89,) p. 50) 


tance for understanding social conflict and 
or application to policy problems; (2) those 


Me three: (1) those of potential impor- 


(which offer the most promise of fruitfully 


guiding empirical research; and (3) those 
of most probable validity. These criteria di- 
rect initial attention to propositions which 
are of sufficient generality to provide a 
framework for more particular propositions 
(lower order of generality), which highlight 
the necessary and sufficient causes of social 
conflict, which provide a basis for linking 
different kinds of social conflict (e.g., indus- 
trial and international), and which can be 
ordered into a theory having explanatory 
and predictive power. 

Some examples (paraphrased) drawn 
from the literature will illustrate, omitting 
for the moment the question of verification 
and qualification: 

Proposition 1: Intragroup harmony tends to 
reduce intergroup friction (industrial re- 
lations) (24, p. 201). 

Proposition 2: Certain personality character- 
istics germane to particular national 
groups are conflict-instigating (interna- 
tional relations) (27). 

Proposition 3: The more totalitarian a group, 
organization, or society, the greater the 
likelihood that its leaders will be aggres- 
sive (general) (18, p. 83). 

Proposition 4: The more compartmentalized 
and restricted are the claims of a particu- 
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lar faith to define and regulate religious 
values, the less likely is religious group 
membership to be divisive (religious con- 
flict) (40, p. 15). 

Proposition 5: The more fixed the size of the 
“pie” to be divided, the more intense the 
conflict (industrial relations) (26, -p. 
230). 

Proposition 6: Violence is more likely when 
a minority group is not content to accept 
the designation of low rank by majority 
groups and when it attempts to redefine 
the situation to permit its assimilation or 
equal ranking (racial conflict) (14, p. 
420). 

Proposition 7: The main source of persist- 
ence of intergroup hostility is the inter- 
locking and mutual reinforcement of real- 
wte~and_ unrealistic conflict elements 
(general) (89)p. 41). 

Proposition 8: “As unions gain power, the 
duration of strikes decreases (industrial 
relations) (35, p. 337). 

Proposition 9: Conflict with outgroups in- 


creases internal cohesion (general) (12, 3 


eee 





~p- 887° 

Proposition 10: Warlike attitudes may be ex- 
pressions of deep-lying personality factors 
laid down in child-rearing (international 
relations) (18, p. 34). 

Proposition 11: If the power of two parties 
is not grossly unequal, agreement is more 
likely when both are least rigid in their 
positions (industrial and international re- 
lations) (23, p. 187). 

Proposition 12: The major source of inter- 
national tension resides between, rather 
than within, nations (international rela- 
tions) (9, p. 17). 

Proposition 13: Far from being necessarily 
dysfunctional, a certain degree of conflict 
is an essential element in group formation 
and the persistence of group life (gen- 
eral) (12, p. $1). 

Proposition 14: Religious conflict persists 
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because of the need to preserve or protect 
one’s power position (religious conflict) 
(21, p. 40). 

Proposition 15; Conflict between. groups be- 
_comes institutionalized (general) _ {this 
issue, Pp. 187). ("> ‘ 


— an 


“These fifteen propositions, drawn more or 
less randomly from a larger sample, differ 
markedly from one another. Nevertheless, 
they are all focused on social conflict, and, 
to the extent that they are sustained by ade- 
quate evidence, they are not trivial. On the 
other hand, if the list were increased ten- 
fold, the resulting revelation would be coun- 
terbalanced by an impression of confusion 
and incompleteness. For as soon as the 
process of ordering and evaluating the prop- 
ositions began, it would be noticed that no 
explicit scheme of classification is present 
beyond the mere reference to the social con- 
flict arena to which each was originally 
applied, that essential terms are undefined, 
and that the conditions under which the 
various propositions are alleged to hold true 
are not specified. Also the crucial question 
of relevant, acceptable, and sufficient evi- 
dence of proof or disproof is ignored. It is 
our contention that these problems, together 
with the application of Williams’ criteria, 
are not susceptible of self-evident solutions. 
Propositions stated as they are above are 
literally imbedded in an invisible context. 

There are, of course, a number of classi- 
fication devices which might be employed, 
among them the one mentioned in our ear- 
lier introduction (intrapersonal, intergroup, 
interorganizational, international, etc.) and 
the one implied by the identifications in 
parentheses following each proposition 
above (industrial, racial, religious, etc.). 
Williams classifies his propositions roughly 
‘according to conflict types, sources, and re- 
sponses. The UNESCO study referred to 
‘earlier in effect discusses research findings 
in terms of two broad classes of approaches 
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—the sociological and the psychological. 
However, there may be advantages in con- 
sidering a somewhat different kind of classi- 
ficatory scheme. One advantage is that of 
juxtaposing propositions drawn from obser- 
vations in different areas of social conflict. If 
certain propositions on, say, industrial rela- 
tions and international relations remain in 
completely separate categories, possible 
connections (logical and empirical) may be 
overlooked. Or if aspects of conflict analysis 
are not distinguished, propositions cannot be 
ordered and examined effectively. 

Classification is one problem. Another is 
definition. Proposition 7, for example, hinges 
significantly on the respective definitions of 
realistic and unrealistic conflict. In Proposi- 
tion 11, what does “power of two parties” 
actually mean? What is involved in the in- 
stitutionalization of conflict as stated in 
Proposition 15? Does conflict itself have a 
common meaning throughout? Still another 
problem is the condition under which the 
propositions hold true. One implication of 
Proposition 4 is that persons of certain 
faiths may have a minimal involvement in 
their religion and that they may share non- 
religious values with others whose religious 
values conflict with their own, offsetting 
religious-value conflict. Proposition 2 seems 
to imply either that citizens exert a great 
deal of influence on war decisions or that 
policy-makers all share certain general per- 
sonality characteristics. 

Propositions must also be compared and 
related to one another. Often propositions 
are flatly contradictory—or so it seems. Two 
pairs of examples drawn from international 
and religious conflict will illustrate: 


Proposition 16: Ideational and symbological 
conflicts are more important than econom- 
ic or political conflicts in straining inter- 
national relations (5, p. 107). 

Proposition 17: Change in the relative power 
position of nations is the source of tension 
leading to conflict (9, p. 20). 
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Proposition 18: Religious intergroup conflict 
is most likely to develop when there are 
no cross-pressures at work within the in- 
dividual (10, p. 45). 

Proposition 19: Intensity of positions taken 
in religious conflict is a function of guilt 
and insecurity feelings over having taken 
such positions (8, p. 64). 


Obviously, sufficient pertinent data would 
be needed to judge the relative validity of 
these competing propositions or to reconcile 
them. But, more than that, it would be nec- 
essary to probe the fundamental nature of 
conflict as well as types of conflict and con- 
flict situations. 

Knowledge is advanced by linking propo- 
sitions. Here are three propositions which 
may be integrated into a more inclusive one: 
Proposition 20: Social conflicts are primarily 

realistic conflicts of power (12, p. 52). 
Proposition 14: Religious conflict persists be- 

cause of the need to preserve or protect 

one’s power position (21, p. 40). 
Proposition 17: Change in the relative power 

position of nations is the source of tension 

leading to conflict (9, p. 20). 

Proposition 21 (combining 20, 14, 17): So- 


cial conflict is normally accompanied by a 
felt or actual discrepancy-in-the-power re-_ 


_lations of the parties. 


Many of the propositions which are cur- 
rent in the literature of a particular field 
ought to be analyzed to discover whether, in 
fact, they have greater generality. Jackson 
(23), as already indicated, has explored the 
possibility of applying principles drawn 
from industrial mediation to the problem of 
mediation between nations\As Williams (40, 
p- 12) points out in the case of ethnic and 
racial conflict, the propositions applicable to 
these kinds of intergroup conflict have not 
been shown to be equally applicable to reli- 
gious conflict. However, it is more than idle 
speculation to inquire whether the “cross- 


pressures” proposition (No. 18) is, in fact, - 
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generalizable to international conflict. Is in- 
temational conflict lessened when nationals 
are subject to conflicting loyalties either 
within their nation or across national fron-) 
tiers? Similarly, take these propositions: 


Proposition 22: If an adversary’s strength 
could be measured prior to engagement in 
conflict, antagonistic interests might be ad- 
justed without conflict. 

Does this apply to all kinds of social con- 
flict? 

Proposition 23: Misunderstandings and mis- 
use of words often contribute to lessening 


conflict between labor and management 
(26, p. 233). 


If this is true, and, to the extent that it is 
true, would it hold for international conflict? 
Again it should be emphasized that more 
than empirical data is needed to answer 
these questions. Some way of putting indus- 
trial and international conflict on a com- 
parable basis for the purposes at hand is also 
required. 


III. The Problem of Conceptualiza- 
tion and Choices of Major Variables 

Having argued that the classification, or- 
dering, and evaluation of basic propositions 
require prior intellectual operations, we shall 
now explore a tentative framework of analy- 
sis which might aid in these pursuits. 


DEFINITIONS AND DISTINCTIONS 


Unless the phenomena denoted by the 
term “conflict” are limited and differentiated, 
the concept becomes too inclusive. On the 
whole, it is easier to begin by specifying 
what is not considered to be conflict. A re- 
view of the literature reveals certain distinc- 
tions which are apparently agreed upon or at 
least commonly made. Competition is not re- 
garded as conflict or a form of conflict, 
though it may be an important source of the 
latter (12, p. 184; 26, p. 230; 38, p. 263; 
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44, p. 198). Competition involves striving 
for scarce objects (a prize or a resource 
usually “awarded” by a third party) accord- 
ing to established rules which strictly limit 
what the competitors can do to each other 
in the course of striving; the chief objective 
is the scarce object, not the injury or de- 
struction of an opponent per se. A football 
game played normally according to the rules 
is competition until one or more players be- 
gin to assault one another in a manner for- 
bidden by the rules; then it becomes a con- 
flict. 

Though closely related to conflict, the fol- 
lowing are also considered differentiable: 
antagonistic interests (12, p. 135); misun- 
derstandings (2, p. 118); aggressiveness (2; 
12, p. 58); hostility or hostile sentiments 


((39) pp. 42-43; 12, p. 87); desire or inten- 


tion to oppose (26, p. 233); social cleavages 
(e.g., along class lines) (8, p. 64); logical 
irreconcilability of goals or interests (44, 
pp. 193-94); tensions (44); and rivalry 
(44). The attitudes, behaviors, and states of 
affairs signified by these terms may be 
among the underlying sources of conflict. Or 
such factors may accompany or intensify 
conflict. But it seems generally agreed that 
none of the terms is a proper synonym for 
conflict, nor are the factors denoted singly 
or in combination sufficient preconditions of 
social conflict. However, there is no general 
agreement as to whether any one or more is 
a necessary precondition for conflict to arise 
or continue. On the other hand, the poten- 
tial relevance of the factors is clear. These 
problems can be clarified by confronting the 
nature, sources, and conditions of conflict. 


PROPERTIES OF CONFLICTFUL BEHAV- 
IORS AND CONFLICT RELATIONSHIPS 


We shall not attempt a formal definition 
of conflict. Rather, a set of properties will be 
suggested which in toto will constitute a 
model for identifying and characterizing 
conflict phenomena and situations. Without 
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claiming to be exhaustive, we shall insist 
that the essential elements are included and 
that conflict does not exist if the empirical 
conditions implied by properties 1-5 are not 
present. For the moment we shall avoid 
the awkward problem of the relationship be- 
tween subjective (i.e., from the standpoint 
of the actor or actors) and objective (i.e., 
from the standpoint of an observer) perspec- 
tives. The following formulation is not orig- 
inal; we have attempted to synthesize and 
somewhat formalize the contributions of the 
papers in this volume and other sources: 


1. Conflict requires at least two parties or 
two analytically distinct units or entities 
(i.e., actor, organism, group, individual, 
collectivity, etc.). 

a) Social conflict is, by definition, an in- 
teraction relationship between two or 
more parties. 

b) One-party conflict (intrapersonal or 
individual conflict) may be viewed as 
either individual-environment or ac- 
tor-nature conflict (in which case the 
parties may be human and non-hu- 
man entities), or the individual in 
conflict with himself (conflict of two 
or more needs and values). 

c) “Games against nature” as provided 
in some formulations of game theory 
can be regarded as social conflict, but 
other forms of one-party conflict can 
be regarded as socially significant 
non-social conflict. 

d) A minimum “contact” (not necessar- 
ily face-to-face) and “visibility” are 
implied (89, pp. 42-43). 

2. Conflict arises from “position scarcity” 
and “resource scarcity” (2, p. 112). 

a) Position scarcity is a condition in 
which an object cannot occupy two 
places at the same time, an object 
cannot simultaneously serve two dif- 
ferent functions, a role cannot be 
simultaneously occupied or performed 
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by two or more actors, and different 
prescribed behaviors cannot be car- 
ried out simultaneously. 

b) Resource scarcity is a condition in 
which the supply of desired objects 
(or states of affairs) is limited so that 
parties cannot have all they want of 
anything. 

c) Different underlying value judgments 
may condition the demand or need 
for scarce resources and positions. 

d) Hence mutually exclusive and/or 
mutually incompatible values and op- 
posed values are inevitable character- 
istics of conflict. 

3. Conflictful behaviors are those designed 
to destroy, injure, thwart, or otherwise 
control another party or other parties, 
and a conflict relationship is one in which 
the parties can gain (relatively) only at 
each other's expense (26, p. 230). 

a) The key is the intent of action and the 
object of action. 

b) Gains for one party result either from 
a net loss to the other party or from 
one party's having less of what he 
wants than he would have had in the 
absence of opposition. 


c) Many tactics and techniques may be | 


manifest in conflictful behaviors which 
are not necessarily always identified 
with conflict per se. 

d) Expressive behaviors, such as anger, 
hostility, shouting, aggressiveness, 
may or may not accompany conflict- 


ful behavior. 


4. Conflict requires interaction among par- 


ties in which actions and counteractions 

are mutually opposed (26, 44). 

a) Conflict cannot exist without action. 

b) The action-reaction-action sequence 
must embody the pursuit of exclusive 
or incompatible values. 

c) Threats are actions. 

5. Conflict relations always involve attempts 
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to gain control of scarce resources and 

positions or to influence behavior in cer- 

tain directions; hence a conflict relation- 
ship always involves the attempt to ac- 
quire or exercise power or the actual ac- 

quisition or exercise of power (35). 

a) Power is defined as control over deci- 
sions (i.e., disposition of scarce re- 
sources and positions) and as the 
basis of reciprocal influence between 
or among parties (i.e., control over 
behaviors) . 

b) Conflict reflects power strains (i.e., 
the need or desire to achieve or 
change control), and opposed actions 
are directed to changing or preserv- 
ing existing power relations (i.e., con- 
trol over objects and behaviors). 

6. Conflict relations constitute a fundamen- 
tal social-interaction process having im- 
portant consequences (17, p. 183). 

a) Conflict is not a breakdown or cessa- 
tion of social interaction. 

b) The conflict process has important 
functions for the parties and for the 
largér social system of which it is a 
part. 

c) Conflict has a cost dimension. 

7. A conflict process or relation represents a 
temporary tendency toward disjunction 
in the interaction flow between parties 
(37, p. 230). 

a) Disjunction results from the presence 
of mutually incompatible tendencies 
which disrupt the normal or persistent 
patterns of behavior, norms, and ex- 
pectations of the parties and their re- 
sponses to each other. 

8. Conflict relations do not represent a 
breakdown in regulated conduct but 
rather a shift in the governing norms and 
expectations. 

a) Disjunctive tendencies do not con- 
tinue to the point where the interac- 
tion is completely disrupted because 
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the conflict process is subject to its 
own rules and limits. 


If the foregoing provides a basis for at 
least a crude distinction between conflict 
and non-conflict, it does not go far enough. 
Thus far we have indicated that there must “ 
be parties and a particular kind of interac- | 
tional relationship between parties. But 
there are kinds and forms of conflict rela- 
tions; there are sources of conflict; various 
conditions affect the nature and duration of 
conflict; conflict has certain functions or 
consequences; and, finally, conflict always 
occurs in an environmental context which 
transcends the conflict relationship itself. 


TYPES OF CONFLICT 


We shall mention some major distinctions 
only briefly. One obvious distinction is im- 
plied in Postulate 1: conflict within persons 
(intraparty) and conflict between persons or 
groups. Both meet the criteria set forth, and 
respective analogies can be pursued useful- 
ly. For example, persons undergoing psy- 
chotic conflict can quite literally destroy 
themselves. However, the primary emphasis 
in this volume is on social conflict, which, 
by definition, is interactional. Perhaps the 
most significant question is the impact of 
intrapersonal conflict on social conflict—a 
problem to which we shall return later. 

An important and familiar distinction is 
between realistic and non-realistic conflict 
(12, p. 49;89} p. 40). Realistic conflict is 
characterized by opposed means and ends, 
by incompatibility of values and interests. 
Non-realistic conflict arises from the need for 
tension release, from deflected hostility, from 
historical tradition, and from ignorance or 
error. The two types differ in origin and in 
the ultimate motivation behind opposed ac- 
tion. In realistic conflict, wants and needs 
seem to be, or become, incompatible because 
of other factors, that is, resource and posi- 
tion scarcity. But non-realistic conflict, for 
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example, would be continued opposed action 
between nations whose actual conflicting in- 
terests had long since been reconciled. 
Propositions 2 and 16, listed above, clearly 
are based on the alleged existence of much 
non-realistic conflict among nations. Propo- 
sition 7 states a relation between the two 
types—an important generalization which 
might be lost in the absence of the distinc- 
tion. Along similar lines Kerr (26, p. 234) 
draws a distinction between real and in- 
duced conflict, the latter being cases where 
representatives of conflicting groups have 
ends to be gained (e.g., their own prestige) 
apart from the ends in dispute between 
groups. This would be the situation if labor- 
union leaders precipitated a conflict with 
management in order to strengthen their 
hold over the union membership. Coser dif- 
ferentiates basic cleavages—conflict over the 
very nature of a consensual framework 
within which individuals and groups have 
hitherto operated—and conflicts over means 
and subordinate ends within a consensual 
framework (12, p. 73). This parallels Simp- 
son’s distinction between non-communal 
and communal conflicts, respectively (36, p. 
17). An illustration of a basic cleavage-non- 
communal type of conflict would be the 
American Civil War. The opposite type 
would be exemplified by a conflict between 
an income tax and a sales tax, assuming gen- 
eral agreement to levy taxes of some kind. 

An implicit distinction is usually drawn 
between institutionalized and _non-institu- 
tionalized conflict. The former is character- 
ized by explicit rules, predictable behavior, 
and continuity, as in the case of collective 
bargaining. Most racial conflict is, on the 
other hand, non-institutionalized. Disorgan- 
ized conflict, as in the case of a riot (regard- 
less of organized effort to initiate it), may 
take place within an institutional framework 
or not, the former being illustrated by an 
unauthorized, partially supported strike. Or- 
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ganized conflict, such as a war between 


armies, is obviously different from a spon- 
taneous border clash between irregular 
armed units. Extreme (35, p. 324), aggres- 
sive (26, p. 232), and violent (12, p. 88) 
conflict are also differentiated from non- 
violent, “diplomatic” conflict—chiefly on the 
basis of coercive means versus persuasive 
means and on the assumption that, in the 
former, destruction or crippling of one of 
the parties is highly possible. 

It appears useful to separate primary, 
face-to-face conflicts from secondary, medi- 
ated conflicts. Generally speaking, the rank 
and file of labor and the rank and file of 
management do not face each other in a 
conflict relation. Rather, chosen representa- 
tives speak for well-organized collectivities. 
On the other hand, in a town meeting or a 
legislature or in racial or ethnic contacts, 
conflict relations are, for the most part, di- 
rect. Closely related is another set of oppo- 
site types: personal subjective conflict and 
impersonal objective conflict. A conflict be- 
tween husband and wife would fit the first 
category, and a conflict between two law- 
yers, each representing a client, would fit 
the second. A difference between conflicts of 
right and conflicts of interest may be noted. 
A conflict of right concerns the application 
of agreed standards to specified actions; a 
conflict of interest concerns the changing of 
old standards or the introduction of new 
standards—roughly, the distinction is be- 
tween judicial and legislative conflict. This 
distinction applies to industrial, internation- 
al, racial, and ethnic conflict. 

Opposed values have been specified as in- 
evitable concomitants of conflict, but any 
preliminary typology should include mention 
of types of conflict which are predominantly 
value conflicts per se. Ideological conflict is 
characterized by a clash of “conceptions of 
the desirable” (28, p. 891) and prescrip- 
tive norms and beliefs which do.or-should 
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govern particular behaviors. For purposes of 
this analysis, ideologies can be classified as 
relatively open and relatively closed in terms 
of the extent to which alien or opposed 
yalues and belief can or will be- accommo- 
dated or absorbed. Ideological conflict can 
be further classified according to the signif- 
icance of the clash of absolute values, i.e., 
no “higher values” exist to mediate “lower 
values,” and thus one set must triumph, or 
there must be benevolent neutrality. Conflict 
of religious dogmas exemplifies this, as well 
as certain conflicting political ideologies. Re- 
ligious conflict is likely to be intense where 
conversion from one faith to another is re- 
quired or where one faith regards another 
as “infidel”; but the same would hold true 
of non-religious ideologies. 

Cultural conflict is a term used so broadly 
that it often includes all other types and 
even subsumes “social.” Presumably, of 
course, conflicts between cultures, depend- 
ing on the nature of the contacts, might well 
include conflicting ideologies, religions, inter- 
ests, rights, and all the other types suggested 
above. A breakdown of cultural conflict into 
component elements, then, would be facili- 
tated by a typology and by the basic con- 
ceptualization of conflict. Frazier has 
pointed out that initial contacts between 
races and cultures are essentially biological 
(19, p. 46). At this stage, conflict is bio- 
logical in the sense that the two parties do 
not regard each other as human; no com- 
mon moral order prevails to restrain con- 
duct or otherwise regulate behavior. It 
seems likely in view of wide differences in 
the circumstances under which racial and 
cultural contacts lead to intermarriage and 
general acculturation that there is a primi- 
tive psychological factor at work too. At any 
rate, the analysis of contemporary conflict 
between races and cultures ought to recog- 
nize the fundamental importance of initial 
psychobiological contacts and the persistent 
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attitudes which they generate (19, chaps. i, 
ii, xvii). 

The foregoing is obviously: only the be- 
ginning of a typology. For the moment we 
shall allow the bases of the classification to 
remain implicit. As we develop the analysis, 
new types will be added, and classificatory 
bases will be made explicit. 


UNDERLYING SOURCES OF CONFLICT 


Properties 1-5 set forth above may be 
viewed as a set of analytic preconditions of 
conflict, but, as formulated, they say noth- 
ing about the empirical content in particular 
cases. For example, position and resource 
scarcity is one of the necessary preconditions 
of conflict; yet we have to look elsewhere 
for the factors which produce, or account 
for, a specific pattern of scarcity. Underly- 
ing sources are those empirical phenomena 
which may result in the existence of the five 
preconditions of conflict. Perhaps the line 
between sources and preconditions will seem 
arbitrary and difficult to draw. The distinc- 
tion seems required, nonetheless, because 
the presence or persistence of underlying 
source factors does not necessarily mean that 
conflict, as defined, will arise. An observer 
is often embarrassed to discover that con- 
flict does not arise despite the apparent in- 
dication of important source factors effec- 
tively at work in the social situation. Or con- 
flict may arise in the absence of certain 
source factors. If the parties cannot “reach” 
each other by opposed action or if initiative 
is not assumed by at least one of the parties, 
a conflict interaction is impossible. Converse- 
ly, the decisions of one or more parties may, 
in effect, define a position or resource scar- 
city which an observer would find did not 
exist by his objective standards. 

Most social scientists now accept the 
principle of multiple causality; hence there 
is no one basic source of conflict. In view of 
the preoccupation with the evil consequences 
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of conflict, it is not surprising that the litera- 
ture on causation overbalances the rest (7, 
chaps. i, iv; 11; 24; 42). Indeed, so far as 
particular areas of conflict are concerned, un- 
derlying sources have been rather thorough- 
ly catalogued. It is fairly easy merely to list 
the most significant sources of, say, war 
(42). The central problem is, of course, to 
determine the particular combination of un- 
derlying source factors in a given situation 
which does result in the analytic precondi- 
tions. In general, the catalogues of conflict 
sources which are available do not, for the 
most part, provide the observer with more 
than a list of alternative possibilities which 
he would want to explore in any single in- 
stance. Above all, there is little guidance as 
to patterns of combination which produce 
conflict and to the conditions under which 
they are formed. The latter point suggests 
that difficulties are further compounded be- 
cause the combination of sources and the 
translation of these into the preconditions 
may be influenced by non-source factors, 
which is one reason why we shall discuss 
conditions of conflict in the next section. 
Emphasis on the sources of conflict has 
not been due solely to the scientist’s attempt 
to answer the question of why conflict arises. 
Because of preoccupation with conflict as a 
costly social problem, sources are natural 
foci for reforms and changes which will sup- 
posedly reduce or eliminate conflict. If the 
source of conflict is a psychological state 
called “tension,” tension reduction is an in- 
dicated strategy. If the source is ignorance, 
as in the case of some non-realistic conflict, 
education will eliminate or minimize the 
“cause” of such conflict. And so on. Now 
there is impressive evidence that a direct 
approach to the removal or adaptation of 
sources per se is not necessarily an effective 
way to curb conflict. Freeman (20, p. 86) 
argues that race itself may not be the 
“proper first object” of concern in control- 
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ling racial conflict and goes on to suggest 


that the key may be in the behavioral pat- [ 


terns exhibited in the generic phenomena of | 
conflict—which means putting racial conflict 

in a broader framework of the sort being | 
outlined here. One of Simmel’s basic propo- 


sitions, as reformulated by Coser (12, p. | 


55) is that hostile or aggressive impulses do 
not account for social conflict. Williams (39, 
p- 40) insists that factors producing con- 
flict are not necessarily those most impor- 
tant for control purposes. It is interesting ts 
compare Wright’s analysis of theories of 
causes of wars (42) with Cottrell’s five 
models of a peaceful world (13). In the 
former, conditions of peace turn out to be 
the inverse of sources of war (in the theories 
he reviews); in the latter, the requisites of 
peace (non-violent conflict relations) are de- 
rived from quite different bases. 

While it is true that the specific sources 
of, say, industrial conflict and international 
conflict are quite different, it is also true 
that generalized sources and types of sources 
may be identified. A generalized source is 
one which is not peculiar to any one arena 
or kind of conflict. Insofar as “tensions” are, 
in fact, a source of conflict, they may be 
either general personality conditions which 
can be focused on a range of particular situ- 
ations, or they can be closely connected with 
only certain interaction relationships. Ten- 
sions between unions and managements may 
arise from the shrinking pie to be divided 
between them, or tensions from other sources 
may induce the demands which are made 
upon the existing pie. Presumably, the latter 
might also be expressed in ethnic or reli- 
gious or other intergroup conflict. The search 
for underlying sources in the first case car- 
ries one only as far as the size of the pie; in 
the second, it requires a much wider range 
of inquiry. Two questions arise. First, how 
deep should the search for underlying factors 
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(this usually involves personality dynamics) 
be pushed? Second, are there certain basic 
motive patterns or facts of social life which 
might serve to account partially for a variety 
of conflict relations? Some explanations of 
conflict are based on the alleged conse- 
quences of what might be called “psycho- 
analytic mechanisms,” such as Proposition 1 
cited earlier (18, p. 34; 27). Some are some- 
what closer to the surface, as it were, being 
rooted in psychological variables, such as 
inferiority feelings or hostility and the like 
(39, chap. i). Still others are more sociolog- 
ical in nature, i.e., discontents over income, 
job conditions (26, p. 230). More or less in 
accord with these three levels of sources, two 
writers (34, p. 25) have asserted that three 
primary motives underlie intergroup conflict: 
(a) desire for acquisition of scarce values 
(political or power conflict); (b) desire to 
convert others (ideological conflict); and 
(c) desire to prevent contact with inferiors 
(racist conflict). On the surface at least, 
there is no common agreement on the first 
question, namely, Should the search for 
source factors be pushed to the psychoana- 
lytic level? But the lack of agreement is due 
partly to the failure to make consistent dis- 
tinctions among types of, and parties to, con- 
flict and to link sources explicitly with condi- 
tions and contexts. Furthermore, the problem 
of psychological and sociological levels of 
explanation should not obscure an inte- 
grative question: Under what social condi- 
tions do psychological mechanisms operate 
as sources of conflict? 

On the second question, it seems general- 
ly agreed that scarcity of desired objects, 
states of affairs, and resources in nature and 
culture, the division of labor in organized 
society, and social differentiation lead in- 
evitably to potentially conflictful cleavages 
and antagonistic interests. It is (or seems to 
be) further agreed that these factors, as well 
as more deeply psychological ones, con- 
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tribute to a reservoir of “free-floating” 
aggression, hostility, and tension which, in 
turn, may lead to conflictful behaviors. This 
is illustrated by the mechanisms of projec- 
tion and displacement which may be focused 
on any object or group (industrial, interna- 
tional, ethnic, etc.) in a conflict situation. 
Hence two general categories of sources 
emerge: those centering on interactional re- 
lationships, e.g., a conflict over land be- 
tween cattle grazers, and those centering on 
certain internal characteristics of parties or 
intrapersonal (personality dynamics) fac- 
tors, e.g., the frustration-aggression hypoth- 
esis. Propositions embodying explanations 
for the rise of conflict, which can be grouped 
according to these two categories, will be 
discussed in the next two sections. One 
utility of the distinction between realistic 
and non-realistic conflict now becomes clear. 
Realistic conflicts are presumed to have their 
origin primarily in interactional factors; non- 
realistic conflicts are presumed to be ac- 
countable for primarily in terms of non- 
interactional factors. Thus industrial con- 
flict is inherent in the institutional situation 
in which labor and management interact: 
both cannot make the same decisions sepa- 
rately, their roles give rise to different values, 
total income from a given business is limited 
and cannot satisfy maximum demands by 
each side, and so on (26, p. 230). Religious 
conflict, in contrast, is inherent in the private 
nature of religious experience, in the nature 
of religious values as substitutes for other so- 
cial values, and in the manner of transmis- 
sion of religious beliefs (10, p. 49). 
Concern over the origins of conflict draws 
attention to potential responses to conflict 
situations and to the decisions which result 
in moving from a desire to oppose to acts of 
opposition. In ascertaining why some situa- 
tions lead to actual conflict interaction while 
others do not, it is necessary to identify cer- 
tain crucial foci of analysis. Responses or 
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decisions may result in the origination of 
conflict interaction, in withdrawal from a 
potential conflict situation, in a change from 
non-violent to violent or extreme conflict, or 
in accommodation to a stable conflict rela- 
tionship. These outcomes, more often than 
not, depend on choices. Therefore, the con- 
ditions which affect such choices must be 
probed, and similar cases which have differ- 
ent outcomes must be compared. Two pos- 
sible foci will be mentioned here. First, in 
the case of secondary, mediated intergroup 
conflict, Deutsch’s decision-making and com- 
munications approach would seem particu- 
larly useful. His approach suggests, for 
example, that a central question concerning 
the outbreak of war is: Under what condi- 
tions do foreign policy-makers decide, in 
effect, that all viable alternatives have been 
reduced to one? Is it possible to identify a 
“point of no return” in a conflict relation 
progressing toward war? What effect do the 
nature, flow, and interpretation of informa- 
tion have on the foreclosure of alternatives? 
Analyzing war decisions along these lines 
represents a much more fundamental ap- 
proach than the listing of causes of war or 
the attribution of single, overpowering mo- 
tives to nations. A second focus of analysis 
is more appropriate for individual responses 
to primary, immediated intergroup conflict. 
One lead is supplied by the cross-pressures 
hypothesis (Proposition 18), which indicates 
that conflict potential is dampened if indi- 
viduals are pulled in opposite directions by 
their group affiliations or incompatible 
values. On the other hand, one of two con- 
tradictory pulls may triumph over the other. 
Thus Brown’s approach-avoidance analysis 
may yield some hypotheses regarding the 
circumstances under which conflicting stimu- 
li will produce either of two responses. 
Though it is an obvious example, we can 
cite cases where individuals are not neces- 
sarily prevented from discriminatory acts 
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against minorities by their religious values 
which prescribe the Golden Rule. Clearly, 
in this situation the minority member does 
not represent an ambiguous stimulus—as 
would be true if the discriminatory individ- 
ual saw him as both an undesirable inferior 
and a human being deserving of equal treat- 
ment. The converse of the cross-pressures 
hypothesis is that group conflicts are more 
likely to develop and to be intense when 
there is no conflict within the individual. 
Basically, in this situation the stimulus is 
unambiguous, and the “approach” response 
tendency is the stronger. 

It is noteworthy that these two general 
approaches—and there are others which 
focus on decisions and responses—require 
simultaneous attention to psychological and 
sociological variables. The behavior of deci- 
sion-makers is to be viewed as a resultant of 
such factors as individual perceptions and 
institutionalized information flows. The be- 
havior of individuals responding to conflict 
or possible conflict is to be viewed as a 
resultant of competitory response tendencies 
and the nature of stimuli in the social en- 
vironment. 


CONDITIONS OF CONFLICT 


The main reason for analyzing the accom- 
panying conditions of conflict separately is 
that particular sources which result in the 
analytic preconditions do not account for the 
origin, form, intensity, duration, reduction, 
or resolution of conflict. This can be demon- 
strated by Dahlke’s (14, pp. 421-24) analy- 
sis of race riots, which, he argues, are highly 
probable when (a) the period is one of 
change and mobility; (b) the minority 
group has an outstanding trait or character- 
istic which can become a basis for negative 
assessments; (c) lawful authorities assign 
the minority group a subordinate status; 
(d) one or more major associations or organ- 
izations direct the attack against the minor- 
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ity; (e) the press and other media have been 

minority-baiting; and (f) suitable personnel 

(students and marginal workers) are avail- 

able for initiating action. 

Clearly, the notion of conditions opens up 

a wide range of relevant factors. In calling 

attention to the analytic separation of these 

factors, we mean only to say that certain ele- 
ments inherent in the nature of parties to 
conflict, in the interaction relationships be- 
tween parties, and in the social context will 
often account for the origin, form, intensity, 
duration, limits, and resolution of conflict. 

Conditions are not, then, a special category 

of factors but a way of viewing the impact 

of the elements to be discussed in succeed- 
ing sections. 

To illustrate in a preliminary fashion, we 
list sample propositions: 

Proposition 24: Mediation increases the pos- 
sibility of resolving conflict when parties 
are small (33, p. 194). 

Proposition 25: Realistic conflict need not be 
accompanied by hostility and aggressive- 
ness (12, p. 58). 

Proposition 26: It is more difficult to mediate 
controversy where costs of aggressive con- 
flict are high (26, p. 239). 

Proposition 27: Social conflict cannot be in- 
tegrative and functional in the absence of 
community (36, p. 42). 

Proposition 28: Ideological conflict is more 
intense and the parties thereto are more 
intransigent because of objectification of 
issues and lack of inhibitions on personal 
attacks (12, p. 115). 

Proposition 29: A high degree of intimacy 
between the parties, as contrasted with a 
high degree of functional interdepend- 
ence, will intensify conflict (12, p. 67). 


In addition, two other conditioning factors 
are of importance. Our specification of the 
essential properties of conflict relations 
stressed the power component. To the extent 
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that conflict is over the nature of the respec- 
tive roles of the parties in decision-making 
with respect to mutual interests, the form, 
intensity, and duration of the conflict will 
depend on the length of time it takes to test 
the power relationship conclusively and the 
means available to each party for exerting 
control. Intensity will also be affected by the 
cruciality of the decision-making functions 
at issue. A long war, a long strike, or a long 
bargaining period may indicate roughly an 
equal power equation or the failure to find 
adequate indexes of power. Another condi- 
tion of great importance is the amount of 
information available to, and interpreted 
correctly by, the parties to conflict. Bernard 
(this issue, p. 111) has graphically por- 
trayed the potential impact of this factor. 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF CONFLICT 


The conditions discussed above were 
those primarily confined to the parties and 
to their relationship. However, it is axio- 
matic that conflict occurs in, affects, and in 
turn is affected by, a surrounding environ- 
ment. Conflict must be re-searched and ana- 
lyzed against the background of.the total 
social system in which it occurs (39) p. 47). 
Once again, all we can hope to do here is 
outline the crucial considerations by means 
of illustrative propositions. 

Social change affects conflict in a number 
of ways. Changes are constantly shifting the 
bases of potentially antagonistic interests 
and the relative power positions of individ- 
uals and groups. As the value potentiality of 
the social environment shifts, new demands, 
new frustrations, and new incompatibilities 
arise. Population growth, invention, urban- 
ization, mobility—indeed, all the changes 
which result in and are resultants of greater 
social complexity—affect the sources of con- 
flict, the nature and number of parties to 
conflict, the instrumentalities of conflict, the 
issues of conflict, modes of settlement, and 
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so on (10; 14; 17, p. 179; 22; 26; 29, pp. 3- 
22; 30; 35,89) pp. 43 ff.). The same general 
point applies to international conflict, which 
has its own social context: 


Proposition 30: Important alternations in the 
balance of forces as between societies 
occurs as a result of profound changes in- 
ternal to one or more societies (9, p. 19). 


Social organization will determine the 
number and kinds of parties to conflict with- 
in any society. In a complex industrial urban 
society realistic conflict will tend to be car- 
ried on by highly organized groups having 
diverse memberships and specialized repre- 
sentatives and negotiators. In a less com- 
plex communal society, there will tend to be 
more direct, face-to-face interpersonal con- 
flict. Social differentiation (status, occupa- 
tional roles, power positions, etc.) will tend 
to define lines of consensus and cleavage, to 
lead to the formation of groups and group- 
ings which are foci of consensus and cleav- 
age. In a recent book, Race and Culture 
Contacts in the Modern World, Frazier or- 
ganizes his analysis around the ecological, 
economic, political, and social organization. 
The impact of the social context on racial 
conflict is clearly shown. For example, eco- 
nomic racial conflict does not arise where 
the division of labor is based on objective 
standards of competitive success (p. 331). 
Whyte’s study, Pattern for Industrial Peace, 
is concerned with a more immediate context 
of conflict: the relation between company 
structure and labor-management relations. 
Changes in organization are correlated with 
three stages of development: from disorgan- 
ized conflict to organized conflict to organ- 
ized co-operation. 

Interinstitutional strain, as in the case of 
religious and political institutions in the 
United States, may create intrapersonal con- 
flict (religious versus secular values) and/or 
intergroup conflict over such issues as public 
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aid to parochial schools (40, pp. 12-20). 
Coser (12, p. 77) and Williams (40, p. 12) 
have argued that a “loosely organized soci- 
ety” with many crisscrossing pressures and 
influences on individuals and groups reduces 
the possibility of single, rigid, and intense 
conflicts which divide the whole society or a 
large segment of it and also provides stabil- 
ity despite extensive conflict. Thus a multi- 
plicity of potential or actual conflict situa- 
tions, combined with shared values which 
cut across lines of cleavage, prevents any one 
conflict situation or kind of conflict (e.g., 
religious) from dominating the relations of 
sizable groups and large numbers of indi- 
viduals. Closely related to this is Simmel’s 
notion of safety-valve institutions which 
channel hostility and drain off residual con- 
flict responses (12, pp. 41-44). 

This suggests another significant aspect of 
the social context of conflict. Normally, no 
matter how serious a conflict exists between 
particular groups and individuals, there will 
always be disinterested or neutral, but none- 
theless affected, outsiders (or, indirectly, 
“third” parties). If conflict completely di- 
vides a local, national, or international com- 
munity, which means in effect that there are 
no outsiders, solutions become very difficult 
indeed. This is partly because there are no 
available neutral conciliators or mediators 
and partly because no one has a vested 
interest in the cessation of conflict (25, p. 
297). The pressure for liquidation or con- 
trol of social conflict from disinterested but 
affected bystanders is one of the primary 
limits on its duration, extension, and in- 
tensity. Both labor and management in the 
United States have been compelled to recog- 
nize a “public interest,” and one of the 
functions of the United Nations is to mo- 
bilize world-wide public pressure on dis- 
putants. 

The availability and permissibility of the 


instrumentalities of conflict are obviously de- 
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pendent on the social environment. Firearms 
are strictly controlled in most societies as a 
means for settling interpersonal conflict. In 
many Latin-American countries military re- 
bellion is a recognized mode of carrying on 
political conflict. It took many years for the 
strike to be sanctioned as a proper instru- 
ment in industrial conflict. There has been 
a long history of attempts to establish legiti- 
mate and illegitimate uses of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

One of the major problems of the social 
order at all levels of society is the control of 
violent conflict. Hence one of the tasks of 
public policy, social engineering, and scien- 
tific study of human behavior is to deter- 
mine what kinds of social arrangements are 
conducive to non-violent conflict (31). _ 


Proposition 31: The more integrated into the 
society are the parties to conflict, the less 
likely will conflict be violent (26, p. 243). 


But, as important as violent conflict is as a 
basic form or type, the problem is, in fact, 
much broader. Order and conflict (all types) 
are persistent states of any social system. 
While to an extent they are, or appear to be, 
opposites, both can and must exist side by 
side. Furthermore, the relationship between 
them will determine the degree of social 
stability. Basically, the stability-instability 
balance will be a resultant of the success or 
failure of the normative order in regulating 
conflicts of interest (30, pp. 139-40). Con- 
flict induces a constant pressure of factual 
situations on the normative order. In turn, 
conflict is in some manner controlled by so- 
cial norms. As already remarked, social 
change—its rate and direction—is an ultimate 
source of conflict because, as the factual so- 
cial order undergoes transition, new incom- 
patibilities and antagonistic interests arise. 
The relevant regulatory norms either will 
accommodate (permit) acceptable “solu- 
tions” or will be modified (or perhaps con- 
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sistently violated) to take account of the 
actual power relations between the parties. 

If we are interested in generalizing propo- 
sitions about social conflict from one area of 
behavior to another, it is obviously necessary 
to compare relevant social contexts (23, 
chap. i; 26, p. 235). To the extent that the 
social environments of industrial and inter- 
national conflict differ, some propositions 
will not hold for both. For example, it is un- 
clear whether the international social en- 
vironment has yet produced a reservoir of 
mediators and conciliators such as exist in 
most complex industrial societies. Perhaps 
one of the reasons that the propositions from 
racial and ethnic intergroup conflict do not 
apply to religious conflict is that the social 
context even in a single society is different. 
Thus far in the United States, for example, 
there has been clear separation between 
religious and political institutions (church 
and state), while racial and ethnic factors 
permeate family, educational, economic, and 
political institutions. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CONFLICT 


Since preoccupation with conflict often 
centers on its most violent, abhorrent, and 
socially costly forms, it is likely that the 
average reader will regard all conflict as uni- 
versally bad. Proposition 13, listed above, 
boldly states the contrary view. There is no 
way of evaluating this proposition unless the 
functions and consequences of conflict are 
systematically examined. It is noteworthy 
that most contemporary social scientists lay 
stress on the constructive consequences of 
conflict relations (7, 12, 22, 24, 26, 29, 36, 
38). Coser (12, chaps. ii, viii) has sum- 
marized sociological thinking on this point 
with particular reference to social groups. 
Dubin’s five central propositions (p. 179) 
constitute a broader thesis: intergroup con- 
flict is a fundamental institutionalized social 
process which determines the direction of 
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social change and, in effect, defines social 
welfare. Though most of his analysis is 
drawn from experience in industrial rela- 
tions, the propositions have wider applicabil- 
ity. 

It is unnecessary to review the whole 
range of functions served by social conflict. 
Several major propositions will suffice: 


Proposition 32: Conflict sets group bound- 
aries by strengthening group cohesive- 
ness and separateness (12). 

Proposition 33: Conflict reduces tension and 
permits maintenance of social interaction 
under stress (26, p. 232; 12, chap. iii). 

Proposition 34: Conflict clarifies objectives 
(29, p. 16). 

Proposition 35: Conflict results in the estab- 
lishment of group norms (24, pp. 196- 
97). 

Proposition 36: Without conflict, accommo- 
dative relations would result in subordi- 
nation rather than agreement (38, p. 
263). 


The foregoing is a brief reminder that 
there are important positive social functions 
served by conflict. Evidence discussed by 
writers in support of Propositions 32-36 
would tend to support the more general 
Proposition 13 presented earlier. This per- 
spective does not, of course, imply that con- 
flict is not often dysfunctional and very cost- 
ly. One of the most difficult problems in con- 
flict analysis is to arrive at a method for de- 
termining the dividing line between con- 
structive functions and dysfunctions. Clear- 
ly, the question of the cost of social conflict 
involves different relevant criteria. It may 
seem a macabre joke to emphasize the con- 
structive consequences of conflict in an age 
of nuclear weapons or in the face of the 
three-year Kohler strike in Kohler, Wiscon- 
sin. On the other hand, no scholar, reformer, 
critic, or politician has ever denied that con- 
flict is an all-pervasive fact of human life, 
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nor does anyone deny that society persists | 


in spite of violent and costly conflict. As a 
matter of fact, the functional and dysfunc- 
tional aspects of conflict are opposite sides 
of the same coin. 

As a crude first approximation to a mean- 
ingful distinction, it might be suggested that 
conflict is, on balance, dysfunctional to the 
extent that its positive functions are impaired 
or neutralized under certain conditions. For 


~— 


example, the normal course of a realistic | 


conflict may under some circumstances gen- | 


erate, instead of relieve, hostility or tension. 
Indeed, a realistic conflict may be trans- 
formed into a non-realistic conflict, which 
may, in turn, undermine institutionalized 
modes of resolving realistic conflict and also 
raise costs far beyond what is proportionate 
to any advantages accruing to the parties or 
affected bystanders. A long strike which 
results in obscuring objectives, in an almost 
total breakdown of interaction and mutual 
dependence, in hostility which becomes un- 
related to the goals of the parties, and in 
confusion of actual power relations is dys- 
functional and wasteful. Functional conflict 
encourages collaboration and a more efficient 
division of labor between parties because of 
heightened consciousness of purpose and 
strengthening of positions taken. It is one of 
the characteristics of dysfunctional conflict 
that it is difficult to say, as time goes on, 
what the conflict is about. 

Violence at the international level is often 
accompanied by a tragic lack of reliable 
knowledge about the objectives and power 
potentials of the respective contenders and 
by inadequacy of machinery through which 
the positive functions of conflict can be 
realized. In terms of the whole thesis being 
developed here, the most abhorrent and cost- 
ly social conflicts should be viewed not as 
abrupt breaks in “order” and “co-operation” 
but as transitions or abrupt shifts from one 


kind of conflict relationship to another. How- 
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ever, it is quite likely that predominantly 
dysfunctional conflict will lead to a cessation 
of interaction at some point. 

While socially useful and socially wnde- 
sirable consequences of conflict eam and 
should be kept separate, it is probably true 
that they go together. From some vantage 
points: at least, it is difficult to imagine any 
conflict having only one kind of conse- 
quence. Therefore, part of the problem of 
differentiation of the functional and dys- 
functional aspects of conflict is the identifi- 
cation of conditions wmder which dysfunc- 
tional consequences can be minimized. A 
fundamental research question is, then, How 
and why do the dysfunctional consequences 
come to predominate? 


SUMMARY 


Though the framework for conflict analysis 
outlined so far has centered on the concept, 
types, sources, conditions, context, and func- 
tions of conflict, it is clear from the brief 
comment and propositions that such aspects 
cannot be discussed without mentioning the 
connection between relevant party charac- 
teristics and the conflict relationship, the 
nature of conflict interaction itself, and the 
problem of conflict resolution and control. 
We shall therefore develop the framework 
one step further in the next two sections by 
considering two major foci of conflict analy- 
sis—party characteristics and _ interaction. 
Since the problem of conflict resolution and 
control has already been touched upon, we 
shall continue to refer to it where it natural- 
ly fits our scheme instead of treating it 
separately. 


IV. The Parties to Conflict: Impli- 
cations of Nature, Number, and 
Internal Characteristics 

The term “party” here will be taken to in- 
clude individual actors, culture, coalition, so- 
cial class, personality, nation, organization, 
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organism, systemi, or group. Party refers to 
analytic units, regardless of level of general- 
ity, between which, or in some cases within 
which, conflict takes place. Kt is asswmed 
that each of these unit types may be viewed 
operationally as am abstraction of certain ob 
servable tendencies and actions of persons 
and: of certain relationships. 


WENTIFICATION AND ESFABLISH- 

MENT 

This raises the question of identification, 
which often: is not self-evident or given in 
the particular situation. At the same time, 
we have proposed that one of the precondi- 
tions of a conflict relationship is visibility of 
parties to each other. Logically, this implies 
that if the parties are not subjectively iden- 
tifiable, conflict, as defined, cannot exist, 
though potentially it may be likely if and 
when identification does take place. It is one 
of the notable caprices of social conflict that 
parties may be misidentified, i.e., an individ- 
ual or group may be assumed to be the 
opponent in a clash of mutually incompatible 
goals or values when objectively such is not 
the case at all. As a matter of fact, one of 
the major features of a sequence of precon- 
flict-conflict-postconflict actions and reac- 
tions may be a process of establishing visi- 
bility and/or changing identifications of 
parties. Matters are further complicated by 
the social context, which may include, as 
noted, bystander or neutral elements which 
are affected but not technically involved. 
The line between party and non-party may 
be a fine one indeed. Sympathy strikes, for 
example, would seem to be instances of 
where unions not parties to a particular con- 
flict become, in effect, by their correlated 
action parties to another (and new) con- 
flict. And, if the sympathy strike occurs in a 
highly integrated industry, the sympathy 
strike may actually add a party to the orig- 
inal conflict. 
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The problem of the identity of parties to 
conflict is not just a methodological exercise. 
An observer's identification and the partici- 
pants’ identification may or may not coin- 
cide. What may appear to be a realistic con- 
flict between labor and management may, in 
fact, be what has been called an “induced” 
conflict, i.e., one between officials on both 
sides. Thus another of our earlier distinctions 
is useful and points to phenomena which 
may not be self-evident. For example, polit- 
ical party conflict is often the induced kind. 
Once the distinction is made, its base seems 
obvious, but the implications are perhaps 
not so obvious. Not only is diagnosis of the 
sources of such conflicts likely to be in error 
(or at least incomplete), but the conditions 
and effective modes of resolution may be 
quite different. One general hypothesis might 
be: Induced conflict is likely to be more 
intense than realistic conflict because of the 
coincidence of group and personal values. 
A second general hypothesis might be: In- 
duced conflicts arise more from imbalance 
or ambiguity of power relations, whereas 
realistic conflicts arise more from incompat- 
ibility of objectives. A third general hypoth- 
esis might be: Induced conflicts are not 
readily susceptible to normal mediation 
procedures. 

In the sphere of international affairs, an 
observer might argue that, in a given case, 
governments are the real parties, whereas, 
subjectively, whole nations may be per- 
ceived as parties. Apart from the fact that 
in the social world it is the latter which real- 
ly counts, actors in conflict situations attempt 
to manipulate the nature and number of 
parties. Diplomats and foreign policy-makers 
may attempt to delimit severely the parties 
to international conflict by separating the 
government from the people of a foreign na- 
tion: “Our quarrel is not with you but with 
your leaders.” Conversely, governmental 
leaders may attempt deliberately to extend 
either the number or size of opposing par- 
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ties by saying to a whole population: “This 
conflict directly involves your welfare, and 
you had better restrain your leaders or else.” 
The practice of equating group interests and 
general welfare represents (among other 
things) an attempt to enlarge the size or 
change the constituency of one party. It 
might be supposed that the enlargement- 
through-changed-identification tendency, 
where manifest in a monolithic or highly 
stratified social context, would cause conflict 
to spread. The establishment of visible and 
recognized parties is thus part of the conflict 
process. The following proposition will illus- 
trate: 


Proposition 37: The early stages of conflict 
are often carried on with the object of 
establishing the intergroup nature of con- 
flict (24, p. 195). 


A proportionately large number of strikes 
at the beginning of the organized labor 
movement supports the conclusion that one 
of the primary objectives was recognition 
of the union as a party in industrial conflict. 
As one writer has pointed out, conflicts do 
not necessarily presuppose established and 
coherent groups (24). On the other hand, a 
party to conflict may be created by the 
search for an “enemy” and by another party 
—provided, of course, that there is conflict- 
ful interaction, once the latter has been 
found. 


- 


NUMBER OF PARTIES 


We have been concentrating on conflict 
involving two or more parties, and we have 
already drawn a distinction between conflict 
involving a single entity (see Brown’s essay, 
p. 135) and conflict between parties or en- 
tities of whatever number. Comments here 
would not, of course, apply to the former. 

Actually, little seems to be known about 
the effect on social conflict of the sheer num- 
ber of parties. On a common-sense basis it 


would seem that the larger the number of - 
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parties to a conflict, the more complex the 
power relations and the more ambiguous the 
incompatibility of values. Several tentative 
hypotheses may be suggested: 


1. The larger the number of parties, the 
more difficult it will be to discover a 
common solution, in which all parties can 
achieve at least some gain over previous 
power positions. 

2. The larger the number of parties, the less 
intense will be the non-realistic compo- 
nents of the conflict relationship. 

8. There is a persistent tendency to reduce 
multiple-party conflict to two-party con- 
flict via coalitions and blocs. © 


If one of the functions of conflict is the 
clarification of goals and the exploration of 
common aims, this will depend on the distri- 
bution of reliable information among parties 
and the potential existence of an area of 
value compatibility. An increase in the num- 
ber of parties enhances the chance of com- 
munications failure and reduces the range 
of alternative solutions acceptable to all 
parties. On the other hand, a large number 
of parties will tend to diffuse hostility and 
antagonism because more outlets or objects 
are provided. The tendency to reduce the 
number of parties to conflict is obviously due 
to the need to make power more effective 
and to arrive at a clear-cut definition of 
power relations which is somewhat stable. 
Diffuse power relations are notoriously un- 
stable. The general hypothesis would be: 
Social conflict tends toward bipolarization 
of power relations and to centralize the bases 
of effective power. This tendency is clearly 
reflected in the formation of coalitions. 


INTERNAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PARTIES 


The problem here is a dual one: the de- 
termination of relevant characteristics and 
the linking of these to clearly differentiated 
units of analysis. If we keep in mind what 
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has been said previously, it is possible to 
suggest a crude check list of characteristics. 
Naturally, since it is not at all clear a priori 
what range of internal characteristics is rele- 
vant to particular types of conflict situations, 
any list must be derived in part from the 
postulated properties of conflict, in part 
from hypothesized relationships between 
characteristics of parties and aspects of con- 
flict, and in part from further empirical in- 
vestigation. The following dimensions might 
serve as a point of departure: motives, 
values, and attitudes; beliefs, perceptual 
frameworks, and information; degree of in- 
ternal organization and intraparty relation- 
ships; size; strength; and extraparty factors 
having internal implications. Each of these 
kinds of characteristics deserves consider- 
able exposition, but only brief illustration is 
possible here. 

1. It has already been indicated that some 
observers (for example, Propositions 1, 2, 
and 10 above) attribute the source of con- 
flict to motivational, value, and attitudinal 
factors and that other observers have linked 
these same party characteristics to the con- 
ditions of conflict (for example, Proposition 
16 above). To take one arena, there are 
numerous psychoanalytic hypotheses bear- 
ing on international conflict and war (18), 
of which the following are additional exam- 
ples: 


Proposition 38: Persons with character dis- 
orders have a predilection for public posi- 
tions, and the public has a predilection for 
electing such persons (11, p. 9). 

Proposition 39: Intrapersonal conflict be- 
tween aggressive impulses and socially 
sanctioned moral norms of behavior leads 
to projection of aggression on external 
groups (31). 


In general, these hypotheses involve a causal 
connection between personality dynamics or 
psychological mechanisms operating at the 
individual actor level and some aspect of 
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intergroup conflict. Individual attitudes or 
general personality characterisitcs are cited 
to account for, say, national policies leading 
to conflict or a war decision. More specif- 
ically, the implications of Brown’s analysis 
of intrapersonal conflict for intergroup con- 
flict are at issue. 

We have noted earlier that the broad issue 
of the desirability of pushing intergroup 
conflict analysis to this depth of motivation 
is unsettled. There is agreement, implicitly 
or explicitly, that conflict should be viewed 
in the context of the needs, beliefs, percep- 
tions, values, and attitudes of individuals 
and groups. However, there also seems to 
be agreement (a) that hostility, aggression, 
or particular personality disorders are not 
necessarily concomitants of conflict and (b) 
that realistic or objective conflict may itself 
induce prejudice, unfavorable stereotypes, 
and hostility. The latter point implies that 
the relationship between party characteris- 
tics and conflict interaction is reciprocal, not 
unilateral. More than this, not all individual 
responses are destructive; constructive re- 
sponses can be conflict-inducing. Thus eth- 
nocentricity may be functional in the sense 
of being a factor in group survival and co- 
operation, while at the same time it is a 
potential source or condition of conflict. 
Even were such not the case, counterhypoth- 
eses to the ones cited are present in the liter- 
ature: 


Proposition 40: The source of international 
tension resides between, rather than with- 
in, nations (9, p. 20). 

Proposition 41: Belligerents in recent wars 
have not enjoyed greater sexual, economic, 
or prestige frustrations, . . . nor have they 
been more viciously manipulated by their 
leaders than have non-belligerents (9). 


There are two important points to be con- 
sidered in evaluating or verifying proposi- 
tions of this kind. First, the nature of the 
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analytic unit which is to be denoted as the 
party to conflict becomes crucial. Is a nation, 
as a group, to be thought of in terms of its 
whole population or only in terms of the 
officials who act in its behalf? Proposition 2 
seems to include all members of a nation, 
including policy-makers, and hence flies in 
the face of much evidence that official de- 
cisions are the result of rational processes. 
Proposition 38, on the other hand, hypothe- 
sizes a link between personality factors 
affecting masses of individuals in society 
and the selection of officials who have “char- 
acter disorders” which presumably influence 
national policies. Propositions 2 and 38 both 
typically assume complete identity or homo- 
geneity of motives, values, attitudes, and 
perceptions among citizens and between 
citizens and policy-makers and also ignore 
the organizational setting in which govern- 
mental decisions are made. Now it is per- 
fectly conceivable that rational policy-makers 
may feel bound to act on the basis of a 
public opinion, which, in turn, is formed by 
underlying non-rational or irrational person- 
ality factors. Thus the aggressive tendencies 
of the people as a whole could lead to a con- 
flict policy formulated by policy-makers 
who were not themselves subject to these 
tendencies. However, this is quite a differ- 
ent proposition. 

Similarly, is a labor union, as a party to 
conflict, to be designated as the entire mem- 
bership or as the union leaders? Ker’s dis- 
tinction between real and induced conflict 
implies that the latter is related to charac- 
teristics of union and management officials 
and not to characteristics of union member- 
ship and a company viewed as collectivities. 
Nor would we expect to apply a psychoana- 
lytic hypothesis concerning individual be- 
havior to a complex organization or a system 
in Boulding’s terminology without the sig- 
nificant qualification that in each case we 
referred to certain individuals whose be- 
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havior was the focus of analysis. It is per- 
fectly permissible to speak of organizational 
or system goals, ideology, information, and 
so on, as long as the properties of such en- 
tities are not confused with those of indi- 
vidual actors considered as total personali- 
ties. 

Second, motivation, values, and attitudes 
as party characteristics must be related to a 
specific situation, to a particular conflict in- 
teraction context. As one writer has put it 
(1, chap. i), we must do more than specify 
a psychological mechanism which is unre- 
lated to an objective state of affairs; rather, 
we must seek emotional predispositions 
which cause individuals to perceive and re- 
act to real conflict situations. 

A somewhat different perspective on the 
relationships between individual characteris- 
tics and intergroup relations is offered by 
Guetzkow in his Multiple Loyalties: Theo- 
retical Approach to a Problem in Internation- 
al Organization (6). One of the basic propo- 
sitions which emerges from this study is: 


Proposition 42: Citizen loyalty to the nation 
and citizen loyalty to some kind of supra- 
national organization are not incompatible, 
provided that the latter is perceived to 
meet new or independent needs (6, pp. 
39-40). 


Behind this proposition is a more general 
one to the effect that multiple loyalties may 
or may not produce conflict within the indi- 
vidual, thus leading him to withdraw one set 
of loyalties in favor of another or to be 
caught in indecisiveness. In a preliminary 
test of the proposition, Guetzkow used 
UNESCO survey data and compared multi- 
plists (those citizens with both national and 
supranational loyalties), patriots (those citi- 
zens with exclusive loyalty to the nation), 
and the alienated (those whose loyalties 
were primarily supranational). Results were 
then correlated with such indexes as educa- 
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tion, economic status, age, and attitude to- 
ward the future. The larger problem being 
explored here is, of course, the impact of 
loyalty to one group or set of values on the 
relations of groups or sets of values. Does 
loyalty to one preclude loyalty to others? 
Does loyalty to one group necessarily en- 
hance the possibility of group conflict be- 
cause mulitple loyalties cannot be held by 
the individual? Guetzkow’s thesis appears to 
represent the positive side to the cross- 
pressures thesis noted above: cross-pressures 
mitigate against exclusive loyalties and hence 
reduce conflict potential; but, to the extent 
that multiple loyalties can be accommo- 
dated, mutually exclusive loyalties to dif- 
ferent groups or values need not induce con- 
flict within the individual and may foster 
intergroup collaboration. 

The role of values in conflict analysis can 
be highlighted by a reminder that value in- 
compatibility is, by definition, an element in 
conflict. Hence the examination of the re- 
spective values (preferred state of affairs, 
standards of conduct, criteria of choice 
among goals and actions, etc.) of opposing 
parties is inescapable. More specifically, 
ideological and religious conflict should be 
mentioned in this connection. Very often 
opposed values can be compromised or par- 
tially accommodated, but often they can- 
not. Ideological conflict may be marked by 
the fact that a basic value of one party (e.g., 
freedom of speech in a free society) requires 
the absolute denial of a basic value of an- 
other party (e.g., an official ideology in a 
totalitarian society). Religious conflict may 
be marked not only by a clash of ultimate 
values but by a commitment to conversion 
of those of different faith. Proposition 4 calls 
attention to the general problem of the rela- 
tion between the claims of a faith or an 
ideology to define and regulate religious and 
political values and the intensity and reso- 
lution of conflict. In general, the more inclu- 
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sive or broader the claim, the less susceptible 
is the conflict to some form of resolution. 
The conditions under which religious and 
other values tend to become inclusive or the 
conditions under which incompatible value 
commitments can be held without inducing 
conflictful behavior are thus extremely im- 
portant. 

2. Propositions 2, 4, 10, and 19 refer to 
traits shared by so many individual members 
of a group that the behavior of the group as 
a whole is alleged to reflect them. But none 
of them states anything about intraparty 
relations or the nature and degree of organi- 
zation among individual members or com- 
ponents. Another dimension of party charac- 
teristics concerns these factors. These propo- 
sitions, two of which have been cited previ- 
ously, will illustrate: 


Proposition 43: Conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is to be un- 
derstood partly in terms of institutional 
rivalry (15, p. 31). 

Proposition 1: Intragroup harmony and soli- 
darity reduce intergroup friction (24, p. 
201). 

Proposition 9: Conflict with outgroups in- 
creases internal cohesion (12, p. 73). 
Proposition 44: Conflict between loosely or- 
ganized groups (i.e., members are only 
peripherally involved in group activities 
or loyalty) is less intense (12, pp. 68-69). 

Proposition 45: As organizations become 
more bureaucratic, nonrealistic conflict de- 
creases, induced conflict increases (26, p. 
235). 

Proposition 46: Internal political structures 
which effectively channel and accommo- 
date discontent are less likely to exhibit 
external aggressiveness (32, pp. 196-97). 


The range of factors suggested is, of 
course, extensive, even in this small selected 
set of propositions. Perhaps the most critical 
point is obvious enough: there is a basic 
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reciprocal functional relationship between 
the structure and internal dynamics of any 
group and intergroup conflict interaction. In 
analyzing these functional relationships, it is 
once again necessary to bear in mind that 
propositions will differ, depending on 
whether we are discussing unorganized in- 
dividuals as comprising a group, leader-fol- 
lower, or citizen—policy-maker relations; a 
heterogeneous political organization; a com- 
plex bureaucracy; a total political or social 
system; or a particular set of institutions. In 
the absence of additional research, it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether there is a limited number 
of strategic aspects of intraparty organiza- 
tion which yield hypotheses of broad gen- 
erality. At first glance, the existing literature 
seems to suggest at least three related as- 
pects: (1) degree of internal cohesion and 
intimacy; (2) degree of centralization of in- 
ternal control, including group representa- 
tives or a bureaucracy; and (3) degree and 
exclusiveness of commitment to group or 
organizational values. 

Intraparty organization and relations may 
or may not contribute to either the induce- 
ment of conflict or its resolution and con- 
trol. Familiar propositions fall roughly into 
two categories—positive and negative. Posi- 
tive ones are associated with the general 
view of conflict as a fundamental interaction 
process which serves needed social func- 
tions. Negative ones stress the role of intra- 
party characteristics in the origin, intensifi- 
cation, and enlargement of conflict. Obvious- 
ly, this reflects the fact that internal co- 
hesion, centralization of control, and exclu- 
siveness of commitment to group values may 
be empirically either functional or dysfunc- 
tional. On the one hand, for example, all 
three aspects are functional in the sense that 
clarification of opposed goals and mobiliza- 
tion of power are facilitated. On the other 
hand, dysfunctional consequences may fol- 
low—needless intensification, enhancement 
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of non-realistic factors, and enlargement of 
conflict beyond the parties whose interests 
are really at stake. 

What is more important, perhaps, is that 
the three aspects point to the “management 
of forces” which conflict requires. The qual- 
ity of leadership and morale become signif- 
icant in the instigation and maintenance of 
conflict relations. No analysis of social con- 
flict would be adequate without due atten- 
tion to leadership as a party characteristic. 
This is implied at several points in the fore- 
going scheme, particularly in connection 
with motivational elements and induced 
conflict. It is easier to grant the importance 
of leadership than to specify what an order- 
ly and bounded inquiry would entail. Lead- 
ership is too ambiguous a concept. At a 
minimum, it would be desirable to formulate 
a set of leadership roles and role functions 
and to relate these to types, sources, con- 
text, conditions, and consequences of con- 
flict. 

One kind of leadership role might be that 
of the intellectual. Among other things, the 
intellectual leader is one who uses and 
creates ideas, and one consequence is to ob- 
jectify conflict. Earlier we hypothesized that 
depersonalization or objectification tended 
to intensify conflict, to neutralize certain 
limits on modes of resolution. Joining these 
propositions and assuming each to be true 
to some extent, we emerge with a general 
hypothesis: Effective intellectual leadership 
tends to intensify social conflict. Empirical 
investigation would be required to confirm 
or refute this statement and to ascertain the 
conditions under which it holds. Provided 
that data are available, it would be interest- 
ing to compare conflict situations in which 
intellectual leadership was present with 
those in which it was either negligible or 
absent. 

Another relevant internal characteristic of 
parties to conflict follows naturally from the 
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discussion of management of conflict. Dubin 
has suggested the need for a typology of 
organizations and groups in terms of the 
centrality of conflict in their activities. Clear- 
ly, a conspiratorial group (e.g., the Com- 
munist party) or an organized interest group 
(e.g., the National Association of Manufac- 
turers) is much more conflict-oriented than 
is a company like General Motors. One 
would expect that the former types would 
pay much more attention to the “manage- 
ment of forces” and to the relationship be- 
tween internal organization and conflict in- 
teraction. In general, it might be expected 
that the more central conflict is to the oper- 
ations of a group or organization, the more 
highly developed will be the techniques of 
conflict waging. For groups and organiza- 
tions whose missions are not primarily con- 
flict-directed, conflict avoidance or quicker 
resolution might be expected. 

3. The size and strength of parties are 
two further dimensions. Implications of these 
gross variables may be in some sense ob- 
vious, but propositions embodying them are 
much less numerous. A well-known rela- 
tionship between party size and conflict has 
been observed in the case of interethnic and 
interracial opposition. In general, it is said 
that, as a minority group increases in size, 
conflict is intensified or arises in the first in- 
stance. Where the Negro population is small 
relative to whites in southern communities, 
conflict over segregation is less intense. High 
intensity seems to be correlated with a 60-40 
or near 50-50 ratio, though the exact numeri- 
cal proportion has not been ascertained. 
Religious conflict appears less serious or non- 
existent where, say, Protestants are almost 
completely surrounded by Catholics and 
vice versa. Rose argues that mediation in- 
creases the possibility of resolving conflict 
when the parties are small (33, p. 194). 
Coser observes that small parties tend to 
make themselves rigid and inelastic, to with- 
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stand pressure toward dissolution, and also 
tend to absorb the whole individual person 
in group commitment (12, p. 98). Hence 
smaller groups may engage in more intense 
conflict relations and may be much more in- 
transigent regarding resolution. The content 
or issues of conflict may be affected by 
group size: the larger the group, the lower 
the common denominator of group goals. 
Party strength has several ramifications 
and is related to a fundamental property of 
conflict interaction already discussed, 
namely, the power relation. Paradoxically, 
the need for and accomplishment of a re- 
adjustment of power relations is both a 
source of conflict (21) and a function of 
conflict (Dubin, p. 191). A further paradox 
is that in some cases the readjustment of 
power relations requires, or aims at, the 
complete destruction or crippling of an op- 
posing party, and, in other cases, the weak- 
ening of one of the parties beyond a certain 
point is a distinct disadvantage to the other. 
Power is an object of conflict and a condi- 
tioner of conflict: relative weaknesses may 
lead to conflict, and the comparative strength 
of parties will partially determine the new 
power relation which emerges from conflict. 
Previous distinctions will be helpful here, 
among them the differentiation of institu- 
tionalized and non-institutionalized conflict. 
In the case of institutionalized conflict 
where continuity of interaction and regular- 
ized rules or expectations are essential, the 
conflicting parties have a vested interest in 
each other’s strength (24, p. 201). There is 
considerable evidence that industrial conflict 
has become much more stabilized as unions 
have grown stronger. Proposition 8 (35, p. 
337) above suggests that, as unions gain 
power, the duration of strikes is decreased. 
Furthermore, the enforcement of rules of 
conduct and mutual obligations which result 
from conflict interaction depend heavily on 
a minimum self-control (i.e., power to con- 
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trol internal decisions) by the two parties 
involved. In the case of non-institutionalized 
conflict, these considerations probably do 
not apply. Indeed, it may well be that it is 
precisely the lack of vested interest in con- 
tinuity and stability which accounts for the 
instability and inconclusiveness of much 
non-institutionalized conflict. 

Another facet of the party-strength fac- 
tor relates to sources of conflict. This is epit- 
omized in the following proposition already 
mentioned: 


Proposition 17: Changes in the relative 
power positions of nations are the source 
of tension leading to international conflict 
(9, p. 20). 


Although applied to phenomena of inter- 
national conflict, the proposition would ap- 
pear to apply to most intergroup conflict, ex- 
cept perhaps where groups are unorganized 
individuals or where conflict is religious in 
nature. We should also draw a distinction 
between the recognized and the unrecog- 
nized power of groups, that is, a factual 
change in the power status of one party 
which is not accepted as a condition of inter- 
action by an opposing party. As noted ear- 
lier, the establishment of recognized parties 
may be the key factor in the initial phase of 
conflict. Group weakness, on the other hand, 
may induce conflict where the capacity for 
enduring frustration of group wants or needs 
is low (4, pp. 215-16). 

Obviously, one of the primary conditions 
of conflict interaction is the respective in- 
fluence that two parties can bring to bear 
on each other in the attempt to control out- 
comes or otherwise direct behavior along in- 
tended lines. Factors range from the capacity 
to endure threatened deprivation to the 
capacity to inflict damage, from bargaining 
skill to flexibility of requirements. The cen- 
tral underlying problem is the identification 
and measurement of the bases of effective 
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reciprocal influence in conflict interaction. 
More scholarly effort has been expended on 
the analysis of potential power and on the 
calculation of gross power factors available 
to conflicting parties than on the determina- 
tion of why under particular conditions a 
bargain is closer to the desired optimum re- 
sult of one party than the other, or why one 
party yields more control over joint decision- 
making to the other. Conflict analysis clear- 
ly joins another strategic focus of analysis— 
social power. Conceivably, the overemphasis 
on the more dramatic forms of conflict reso- 
lution, such as force or financial superiority, 
has tended to obscure this broader connec- 
tion. This is an added reason for the explicit 
postulation of the significance of the power 
relation in social conflict. 

4. Finally, we come to extraparty factors 
which affect the links between intraparty 
characteristics and conflict interaction. ‘The 
concept of context is once again relevant. 
Three propositions, drawn from different 
areas of social conflict, will indicate the gen- 
eral point: 

Proposition 18: Religious intergroup conflict 
is most likely to develop and to be intense 
when there are no cross-pressures at work 
within the individual (10, p. 46). 

Proposition 47: To the extent that workers 
and unions are integrated into the general 
society, the propensity to strike is de- 
creased (35, p. 337). 

Proposition 48: The higher the level of pros- 
perity, the less intense the conflict be- 
tween ethnic and racial majorities and 
minorities. 


Proposition 18 implies that when individ- 
uals are affected by shared values which off- 
set or run counter to religious values which 
put them into opposition with others, reli- 
gious conflict will be less likely to develop. 
For example, the Catholic and Protestant 
businessmen who share certain goals and 
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prescribed behaviors are less susceptible to 
conflict on religious grounds'than are Catho- 
lics and Protestants who do not share these 
goals and behaviors. Proposition 47 states, in 
effect, that when parties to industrial con- 
flict are accorded roughly equal status, privi- 
leges, and opportunities, there is a tendency 
to avoid violent conflict. Proposition 48, a 
very familiar thesis, calls attention to the 
fact that psychological mechanisms and op- 
posed interests are unlikely under conditions 
where the majority group does not regard 
improvement in the status of a minority 
group as a direct threat to its access to mate- 
rial goods which are becoming scarcer be- 
cause of a decline in economic activity. 

One basic question concerning conflict at 
the group, society, and international levels 
is: What social arrangements conduce to 
non-violent or non-aggressive conflict? On the 
basis of present evidence, the answer is not 
at all clear. Another basic question concerns 
the relations of major social conflicts to one 
another. Williams (41, p. 531) has re- 
marked on the canceling-out or non-cumu- 
lative incidence of conflict in American soci- 
ety. Coser (12, pp. 68-69) has alerted us 
to the significance of the degree of individ- 
ual involvement in a single conflict group. A 
hypothesis worth examining might be formu- 
lated as follows: The larger the number of 
conflicts in any particular context, the less 
likely that any one will become all-inclusive 
with respect to persons, groups, energies, 
and resources. Wright (44, pp. 202, 203) 
suggests, on the other hand, that there is a 
tendency for all international conflict to be- 
come total and absolute. Under what condi- 
tions is either or both true? 


SUMMARY 


In the preceding section we have at- 
tempted to outline some of the major as- 
pects of the problem of exploring connec- 
tions between a set of typical characteristics 
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of parties to conflict and the pattern of con- 
flict interaction. It is essential to emphasize 
again that propositions which properly fall 
under this heading must be evaluated in the 
light of the conceptual elements set forth in 
Section III. Thus certain propositions are 
relevant for one type of conflict but not for 
others. Propositions bearing on the sources 
or functions of conflict will not necessarily 
apply to the conditions of conflict. Again, 
the unit of analysis may introduce significant 
qualifications for the range of empirical phe- 
nomena covered by a particular proposition. 
As discussed immediately above, the context 
of conflict gives rise to propositions. There- 
fore, there is good reason initially to take 
any proposition involving a party character- 
istic and conflict interaction and relate it 
systematically to types, units, contexts, func- 
tions, sources, or conditions of conflict. 
Finally, the breakdown of this section into 
number, establishment and_ identification, 
and characteristics of parties to conflict also 
offers another basis for classifying conflicts. 


V. Conflict as an Interaction System 


Conflict has been characterized as a basic 
social-interaction process, and the tendency 
toward some degree of institutionalization 
has been noted. The conflict relation has 
been postulated as existing in a social con- 
text and as embodying a power component. 
Hence it is not a long step to viewing conflict 
as a system in the general sense employed 
by Boulding. Two elements of any conflict 
system—parties and issues—have been dis- 
cussed, and a third—the power relation—has 
been touched upon at several points. In view 
of this background, we shall confine our- 
selves to a limited number of additional ele- 
ments and to a short commentary on each. 
Various elements of conflict systems are, of 
course, related to one another and to factors 
mentioned earlier. 
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MODES OF RESOLUTION 


There is a variety of methods for resolv- 
ing or controlling conflict-many more than 
can be mentioned here. Arbitration, media- 
tion (more often than not used synonymous- 
ly with conciliation), negotiation, inquiry, 
legislation, judicial settlement, informal con- 
sensus (meeting of minds through discus- 
sion), the market, violence or force, authori- 
tative command, and varieties of voting pro- 
cedures are familiar ones. A range of tech- 
niques is implied in the phrase “intergroup 
therapy”: interracial housing, co-operative 
living experiments, education for tolerance, 
interfaith movements, and so on. When “bar- 
gaining” and “negotiation” are not used in a 
specific technical sense, as in the case of 
collective bargaining in industry or diplo- 
matic negotiation, these terms apply to many 
conflict situations. For each mode there are 
particular types—compulsory versus volun- 
tary arbitration, conciliation recommenda- 
tions which are not binding versus those 
which are, majority vote versus unanimity, 
and so on. Essentially, modes may be re- 
garded as a set of rules for handling the 
need for resolution or accommodation. Dif- 
ferent rules produce different results in dif- 
ferent situations, and the rules themselves 
are a frequent conflict issue. Furthermore, 
some modes are appropriate for some con- 
flict systems and not others. Voting between 
an equal number of representatives of labor 
and management would nearly always be 
indecisive, while arbitration is hardly a suit- 
able mode of settlement for conflict among 
political parties. These trivial examples illus- 
trate an important point, namely, that modes 
of resolution are fundamentally related to 
the nature of conflict. Evidence indicates 
that proposed modes of resolution are often 
inappropriate. Thus no amount of “better 
understanding through better communica- 
tion” by itself is going to resolve a genuine 
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effectively if conflict is between unorganized 
groups, because mediation requires repre- 
sentatives who can speak authoritatively 
enough for each group that agreements be- 
come binding. At any rate, conflict systems 
can and should be characterized according 
to their predominant mode (or combination 
of modes) of resolution. Basically, Dahl and 
Lindblom have analyzed the handling of 
political and economic conflict in terms of 


basic social processes in their Politics, Eco- 


nomics, and Welfare. 

Given the growing significance of inter- 
organizational conflict or conflict between 
highly organized groups, mediation deserves 
special attention. This mode probably now 
dominates or is coming to dominate the area 
of collective bargaining and is becoming 
more frequent in the area of international 
relations. Experience has accumulated to the 
point where observers are beginning to gen- 
eralize about it and to hypothesize the con- 
ditions under which it is or is not successful. 
The works of Rose (33) and Jackson (23), 
cited previously, exemplify this. Jackson has 
analyzed eight propositions which, he 
argues, hold for both industrial and interna- 
tional relations; two are repeated here: 


Proposition 49: Public debate is occasionally 
an aid in the mobilization of public inter- 
est, but extended public debate by the 
parties tends to harden their views. 

Proposition 50: Techniques for getting par- 
ties together on agreement, once mediation 
has started, are very similar in interna- 
tional and labor fields. 


Such propositions must be evaluated in 
the light of similarities and differences be- 
tween the two areas of conflict (23, pp. 
119 ff.; 26, p. 235). However, it appears 
true that data have not been systematically 
related to the specified conditions under 
which mediation is successful, nor do we 
have a sufficient number of detailed case 
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studies of the process. Nonetheless, there is 
substantial agreement among experts on the 
conditions of successful mediation. It is 
agreed on all sides that the personal quali- 
fications and professional skills of the media- 
tor are essential to mediation success. Some- 
thing might be gained from a comparison 
of the model qualities of an industrial media- 
tor, which can be found in the literature, 
with the attributes and skills of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche and Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjéld, who have functioned effectively as 
mediators for the United Nations. The prog- 
ress of mediation at the international level 
would seem to be heavily dependent on an 
available group of knowledgeable and 
trusted mediators. Experience with this 
problem within societies might be revealing 
for future developments in international or- 
ganization. Moreover, Kerr’s (26, p. 236) 
distinction between tactical and strategic 
mediation may be useful. Rather than being 
aimed at basic solutions to major issues, 
Kerr sees tactical mediation as resulting in 
reduced irrationality, removal of non-ration- 
al conflict elements, creation of possible new 
solutions, and assistance in the graceful re- 
treat of parties from overly rigid positions. 
Various agencies and processes within the 
United Nations, many hidden from public 
view, should be examined as manifestations 
of tactical mediation. Observations based on 
industrial mediation (16, pp. 72 ff.) indicate 
definite phases to the conflict resolution 
process. The initial phase is likely to be one 
of strong language and positions of apparent 
inflexibility—a phase the layman is probably 
most familiar with and which he either mis- 
takes for the general tenor of the whole 
process or assumes to be irrelevant. This 
spectacular phase, unless seen in the light 
of a sequential set of phases, may be very 
misleading. In more general terms, the cere- 
monial aspect of conflict resolution through 
mediation turns out to be functional, and its 
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abolition, which mrany equate with the “solu- 
tion” to conflict, would have’ serious: conse- 
quences for the likelihood of eventwal agree- 
‘ment. However, if conflict beconves: entire- 
ly or predominantly ceremonial, complexity 
and rigidity of rules may be the reasom (26, 
p- 236). 

In considering conflict resolution, the dis- 
tinction between violent (or aggressive) and 
non-violent modes provides another way of 
classifying systems. Wars, strikes, riots, 
armed rebellions, and physical assaults are 
all violent or aggressive modes. From many 
points of view the chief problem is to chan- 
nel conflict resolution into non-violent, non- 
aggressive modes. Some writers blame the 
seriousness of human conflict on ultimate 
weapons available (1), and violent modes 
have been in some respects overemphasized 
as the essence of conflict systems. The over- 
emphasis on violent modes has, of course, 
been a reflection of their cost, overtness, and 
dramatic impact, but it has had the effect of 
obscuring the relation between non-violent 
and violent modes, of inspiring superficial 
solutions, and of divorcing modes of reso- 
lution from the underlying nature of con- 
flict interaction. A general hypothesis can be 
stated as follows: The possibility of aggres- 
sive conflict or employment of violence tends 
to set a terminal point to controversy. A re- 
lated general hypothesis is: The more de- 
structive the means available to both parties 
to a conflict, the less likely is it that the ends 
for which conflict is waged can be served if 
such means are used. At first glance, these 
tentative propositions may be an affront to 
the reader who is thinking of frequent wars 
and strikes and who reads and hears threats 
among superpowers possessing nuclear 
weapons. Obviously, these hypotheses imply 
important conditions and qualifications. The 
first implies a common interest in joint sur- 
vival and some degree of functional inter- 
relatedness between the parties. The second 
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implies a rough equality of capacity to ad- 
minister destruction and the absence of 
values which decree total elimination of one 
or both parties. Serious though these quali- 
fications are, they help to sharpen the ques- 
tions to be asked of empirical evidence. 
Several familiar reminders: are appropriate 
here. In the evolution from individual or 


| 


—E 


group self-help to the monopoly of the in- | 


stumentalities of force in the hands of gov- 
ernment, it is essential to note that violent 
modes of conflict settlement did not disap. 
pear but were institutionalized, i.e., their 
employment was subject to restrictive con- 
ditions and other modes of resolution were 
made available. The same thing can be said 
of strikes: as mediation and other modes of 
resolution of industrial conflict have grown 
in significance, the strike was not abolished 
but was related to the other modes in the 
collective-bargaining system in such a way 
as to curb its use without removing it as an 
incentive to agreement. It hardly seems like- 
ly that mediation could have developed if 
strikes had been abolished. Similarly, it may 
be seriously questioned whether interna- 
tional mediation would develop merely be- 
cause nuclear weapons were abolished. Many 
disarmament solutions neglect the central 
function of violent modes: to make bargain- 
ing more conclusive and more effective. At- 
tempts by conflicting parties to control vio- 
lent modes can be interpreted as a recog- 
nition that the utility of aggressive conflict 
has become severely limited. 

The necessity to relate the nature of con- 
flict situations to modes of resolution can be 
seen in another connection. There is, of 
course, a substantial literature on bargain- 
ing generally and on effective strategies in 
“social games.”? For the most part, atten- 


2 See, eg., M. Shubik (ed.), Readings in 
Game Theory and Political Behavior ( New York: 
Doubleday, 1954); J. D. Williams, The Com- 
pleat Strategyst (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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tion is focused on descriptions of bargaining 
and games of strategy and on prescriptions 
for rational behavior where opposing parties 
are making choices under conditions of un- 
certainty. We should say in passing that, al- 
though this type of analysis employs formal 
mathematical or economic models which, as 
yet, have had relatively little empirical appli- 
cation to a wide range of social conflicts, 
very useful insights into the nature of con- 
flict have been forthcoming. The title of a 
new book by H. Duncan Luce and Howard 
Raiffa, to be published this year by John 
Wiley and Sons, is “Conflict, Collusion, and 
Conciliation”—a thorough discussion of what 
in our language we have called “modes of 
resolution” (i.e., solutions) for certain kinds 
of social conflicts or “games.” Propositions 
derived from game theoretical analysis can 
be used as guides to empirical research. 
However, the main point here is that, along 
with other key assumptions, it is assumed 
that bargaining can and should lead to an 
intersection of demands by parties to conflict 
such that both “win” (see Braithwaite, 
Theory of Games as a Tool for the Moral 
Philosopher), and there are strategies in so- 
cial games which will yield optimum results 
(this may involve minimizing losses) to the 
opponents under given conditions. Psycholo- 
gists, on the other hand, have been con- 
cerned with situations in which there is am- 
bivalence toward alternative states of affairs 
or outcomes and in which conflict is intensi- 
fied precisely because plus and minus values 
either do not cancel out or cannot be “re- 
solved” by the choice of a particular value 


Co., 1954); O. Morgenstern, “The Theory of 
Games,” Scientific American, CLXXX (1949), 
22 ff.; J. Bernard, “The Theory of Games as a 
Modern Sociology of Conflict,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LIX (1954), 411-24; N. W. 
Chamberlain, A General Theory of Economic 
Process (New York: Harper & Bros., 1955), 
chaps. vi-ix. 
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or combination of values. This suggests that 
value conflict, in the sense of ideological 
conflicts mentioned above, requires a dif- 
ferent type of mode of resolution from those 
prescribed in bargaining strategies or game 
theory. For the latter kind of conflict, some 
sort of value integration seems required, that 
is, conflicting goal values are converted into 
instrumental values serving a superordinate 
goal value. For example, two independent 
nations may not be able to reach a mutually 
satisfactory trade bargain because any alter- 
native point of mutually beneficial agree- 
ment may have other negatively valued 
(including non-economic adverse conse- 
quences) aspects. But, by organizing them- 
selves into a single trade unit (economio 
union), trade relations may subserve a high- 
er value, such as a more advantageous all- 
round division of labor between them or 
closer political ties. 

We have only sketched some of the impli- 
cations of modes of resolution for conflict 
systems. What is needed is a systematic 
comparison of the consequences of various 
modes with respect to types, sources, condi- 
tions, and functions of conflict. The next step 
is to test the applicability of resulting propo- 
sitions across the major areas of social con- 
flict. 


POWER RELATIONS 


In a previous section we discussed party 
strength as a factor in the general relation- 
ship between party characteristics and con- 
flict interaction. Clearly, however, power is 
a relational concept, and it is the nature and 
distribution of power among the parties and 
relative to the issues of conflict which are 
significant. Accommodation to preconflict 
changes in comparative party strength and 
clarification of mutual control over decisions 
have also been established as functions of 
the conflict relation. Thus the power-rela- 
tions component of any conflict system con- 
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sists of the respective bases of effective in- 
fluence on which the parties can operate and 
the allocation of control over decisions which 
occur during the interaction. There seems 
to be no inherent reason why, empirically, 
the bases of influence and distribution of 
control over behavioral choices cannot be 
identified and measured with some degree 
of precision whether the parties are unor- 
ganized groups or individuals or bureaucra- 
cies. As remarked previously, this task is not 
easy, and such knowledge as we have has 
not been codified in these terms. 

If we can assume for a moment that power 
relations have been at least crudely defined, 
two characteristic patterns might serve to 
differentiate conflict systems: (1) diffuse- 
ness and specificity and (2) stability and 
instability. In most situations it is likely that 
these concepts represent a continuum rather 
than mutually exclusive polar opposites. Dif- 
fuseness-specificity implies a distinction be- 
tween a system charactertzed-by a broad 
range of effective basés of influence and am- 
biguity of control over decisions, as against 
a system embodying a narrow range of effec- 
tive bases of influence and definite prescrip- 
tions for control over decisions. This dimen- 
sion appears to be related to other variables 
—the number of parties and internal organi- 
zation. Interracial or interethnic conflict 
would appear, in general, to manifest mul- 
tiple parties and lack of centralized relations 
within parties. Face-to-face relations among 
parties are likely to cover a number of life- 
situations and hence to offer several pos- 
sible influence relationships. In contrast, 
labor-management conflict is predominantly 
characterized by centralized interaction and 
formal allocation of decision-making power. 

An unstable power relation is one in which 
no durable resolution of power conflicts or 
establishment of regular joint decision-mak- 
ing patterns is possible (or has been 
achieved) and/or in which there is no ac- 
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cepted means of measuring the power bal- 
ance. The perishable nature of coalitions is 
probably related to the difficulty of stabiliz- 
ing power relations under certain conditions. 
Instability accompanies shifting agenda of 
issues, i.e., the relationship must accommo- 
date a large number of issues generally un- 
predictable in advance and rapid changes in 
internal characteristics of parties. When the 
bases of effective influence are primarily of 
a subtle psychological kind rather than force 
or economic bargaining, indexes of power 
are difficult to determine. This seems to be 
true of, say, party conflict in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and of contemporary 
international politics. 

What are the implications of the power 
factor for the problem of resolution and con- 
trol of conflict? For one thing, to the extent 
that the function of conflict is the clarifica- 
tion and stabilization of power relations, 
modes of resolution which omit or cannot 
basically affect these relations are likely to 
be ineffective (35). It is not only that op- 
posed goals are at stake in conflict situations 
but that control over the choices governing 
alternative goals and means is also at stake. 
“Human-relations” approaches which at- 
tempt exclusively to create a sense of com- 
mon goals while by-passing the joint deci- 
sion-making phase may therefore be wide of 
the mark in many situations. 

The difficulty of estimating power in ad- 
vance of a concrete test-is undoubtedly a 
major obstacle in preventing conflict or in 
reducing the likelihood of extreme conflict 
(12, p. 85). Hence the problem of social 
conflict resolution may be viewed in a dual 
aspect: the necessity to devise advance 
measurements of power outcomes and the 
substitution of small-scale (i.e., discussion 
or vote) methods for large-scale (i.e., a 
strike or war) methods in trials of power. In 
effect, the parties to conflict need to know 
beforehand whether a better decision can 
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be reached via one mode of resolution than 
by another. A straw vote, an advisory court 
opinion, and a mediation process are all 
examples of ways of avoiding premature or 
mistaken trials whose possibly adverse con- 
sequences cannot be avoided, once they 
occur. Misinformation or guesses concerning 
conflict outcomes tend to result in situations 
in which all parties lose or in which inter- 
action is completely disrupted and there- 
fore must be painfully re-established. No 
one knows how often parties to conflict have 
allowed themselves to be boxed in and 
driven to actions they themselves acknowl- 
edged to be undesirable. 

Despite the universal common-sense rec- 
ognition of the need for face-saving and 
graceful retreats when ultimate tests of 
power are bound to be adverse or inconclu- 
sive, we know little about the effective de- 
tection and accommodation of this stage in 
a conflict interaction. In areas of disorgan- 
ized social conflict typified by diffuse and 
unstable power relations, the possibility of 
dysfunctional interaction is much greater, 
especially in the case of unrealistic conflict. 


NATURE AND DEGREE OF 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


The foregoing comments lead to another 
dimension of conflict systems. Institutionali- 
zation of conflict generally means continuity 
of interaction; regularized procedures for 
handling changes in conditions, goals, and 
power; interdependence of parties; and the 
creation of new norms (24). Out of institu- 
tionalized conflict.come new social policies. 
As conflict is partially resolved at various 
stages through time, certain issues disappear, 
and a common law governing formerly dis- 
puted matters is built up. Ways of measuring 
power relations and correcting imbalances 
without aggressive conflict or violence are 
developed. Institutionalization requires the 
combination of conflict and co-operation, 
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since rules and procedures cannot function 
in the absence of voluntary obedience or 
enforcement through sanctions (29, p. 17). 
Even war, the ultimate in conflict, is co- 
operative to the extent necessary to permit 
communication between enemies and admin- 
istration of mutually advantageous rules. 
Thus the frequent rigid dichotomy between 
harmony and opposition, co-operation and 
conflict, is very misleading. As Sumner 
pointed out, co-operation can be antagonis- 
tic and can result from bribed interdepend- 
ence. In any event, institutionalized conflict 
and co-operation go together. Co-operation 
does not imply an absence of conflict or vice 
versa. 

Non-institutionalized _conflict_ or conflict 
interaction having a low degree of institu- 
tionalization is marked by. chronic recur- 
rence of unsettled issues, by an absence of 
agreed procedures for review of relations, 
and by discontinuity of interaction or dras- 
tic shifts in the mode of resolution. This type 
of system is correlated, if not causally linked, 
with diffuse and unstable power relations. 
Hypothetically, a higher degree of institu- 
tionalization is similarly linked to more spe- 
cific and stable power relations. A general 
hypothesis, which could be tested empiri- 
cally, is: The higher the degree of institu- 
tionalization, the greater the consistency and 
balance of strength of the parties to conflict. 
The pressures of functional interdependence 
between parties and the need to preserve 
predictable conflict relations result in modes 
of resolution which stop short of the com- 
plete destruction or crippling of one of the 
parties. Indeed, it is no accident that wars, 
for example, seem to be terminated while 
there is still an entity for the victor to deal 
with, some minimal organization to make 
possible a new formulation of the now al- 
tered power relation. 

There are noteworthy differences in the 
nature of institutionalization of conflict. The 
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conflict relation may be autonomous in the 
sense that the parties voluntarily establish 
an informal social control of their interac- 
tions. Or a conflict relation may be regu- 
lated by legal norms enforced from outside 
the conflict system. Industrial collective bar- 
gaining in Great Britain is an expression of 
the former and collective bargaining in the 
United States is an expression of the latter. 
International conflict is for the most part a 
mixture, with predominant emphasis on au- 
tonomy. The growth and success of indus- 
trial bargaining suggest that the appropriate 
social context of conflict can permit autono- 
mous conflict resolution as exemplified by 
experience in Great Britain. 

Another pattern of institutionalization re- 
lates to centralization and decentralization 
of conflict systems. In general, political insti- 
tutionalization is centralized with respect to 
some area of jurisdiction (or political unit), 
while the institutionalization of economic 
conflict, in free societies at least, is more 
decentralized. Centralized institutionaliza- 
tion of conflict is exemplified by national 
legislation, a local ordinance binding on all 
members of the community, or by an au- 
thoritative Supreme Court decision. Decen- 
tralized institutionalization is exemplified by 
the market. Hence social policies which ac- 
commodate conflicting goals, demands, and 
needs may evolve from a central decision- 
making agency which lays down rules and 
determines power relations or from the cu- 
mulative impact of a number of separate 
bargains whether between individuals or 
firms or between consumers and producers. 
One of the most familiar and persistent prob- 
lems of political economy is, of course, the 
relative merits of these two general patterns 
of conflict systems. Progressive income tax- 
ation and redistribution of purchasing power 
through sliding-scale wage or income pro- 
visions represent two different approaches 
to one aspect of social welfare. 

There is good reason to assume, in the ab- 
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sence of strong evidence to the contrary, a 
persistent tendency toward institutionaliza- 
tion of social conflict. From the foregoing, 
three directions of this tendency can be in- 
ferred. First, particular institutionalization 
for particular kinds of conflict may evolve. 
Second, institutionalization may be based on 
the support of existing machinery in the so- 
cial context outside a given conflict system. 
Third, these two patterns may be combined. 
Conflict which is essentially disorganized, 
unrealistic, characterized by diverse modes 
of resolution, diffuse and unstable power re- 
lations, and, on balance, more dysfunctional 
than functional, tends to lead to institutional- 
ization through mechanisms operating in the 
social context—usually a centralized institu- 
tion. Conflict which manifests the opposite 
properties tends to lead to autonomous, de- 
centralized, and more particularistic institu- 
tionalization. Racial conflict would probably 
fall into the first category and industrial con- 
flict clearly into the second. The conditions 
leading to a combination are not immediately 
clear. Presumably, the general character of 
the culture and social organization would be 
controlling, but such a statement is not very 
specific. A major subject for inquiry is the 
set of factors which affect the degree and 
form of institutionalization. 

It is difficult to escape the conviction that 
the resolution and control of social conflict 
are initmately related to the nature and de- 
gree of institutionalization. Superficially, it 
would appear that conflict relations are func- 
tional and stable (i.e., predictable and sub- 
ject to semiautomatic adjustment to new con- 
ditions) to the extent that appropriate insti- 
tutionalization exists: The fact that wars and 
strikes are institutionalized in an important 
sense in no way undercuts the argument 
that it is the institutionalization of other 
modes and the relationship of various modes 
within an institutional framework which are 
crucial. 
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DIRECT, UNMEDIATED SYSTEMS 
VERSUS MEDIATED REPRESENTATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 


Another aspect of conflict systems which 
can be analytically differentiated is closely 
bound up with the previous dimension. 
Again, intuitive observation suggests a siz- 
able difference between much interpersonal 
and unorganized group conflict, on the one 
hand, and organized intergroup or inter- 
organizational conflict, on the other. The 
model for the latter, which would cover a 
large sector of social conflict, can be indi- 


cated briefly: 


1. The relationships among two sets of 
representatives or bargainers and the 
relationships among each set of bar- 
gainers or representatives 
a) The values and perceptions of the 

representatives or bargainers 

2. The nature of the membership or con- 
stituency represented 
a) The values and perceptions of the 

memberships 
b) Degree of unity and kinds of rela- 
tions among members 

3. The relationship between representa- 
tives or bargainers and the member- 
ship or constituency 
a) Nature and consequences of au- 

thority relationship 
b) Nature and function of leadership 

4. The role of the mediator or mediating 
agencies (if present) 

a) Qualities and effectiveness of me- 
diation 

b) Relationship of mediating function 
to the social context 

5. Interrelation of bargaining or repre- 
sentational system to social context 
a) Institutional links (e.g., sanctions) 
b) Non-institutional links (e.g., inter- 

ested publics) 


This model, though highly general and 
though it includes no basis for deriving links 
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among the five sets of variables, does offer 
a possibly fruitful method of organizing and 
classifying propositions which then could be 
connected in the description and explanatiom 
of a conflict system which conformed to the: 
underlying assumptions. Furthermore, direct: 
unmediated systems could be analyzed in: 
terms of the presence or absence of the five: 
components. Nor is there any reason why’ 
the other characteristics of conflict systems 
discussed above could not be incorporated 
in the model as well as the party character- 
istics, also discussed above. It should be 
noted that the model is not restricted to 
formal mediation as a mode of resolution. 
If non-institutionalization and institutional- 
ization imply a continuum, then the closer 
to the non-institutionalization end a partic- 
ular system is, the less likely is the system 
to conform to the specifications of the 
model. 


SYSTEM LIMITATIONS AND 
BOUNDARIES 


Finally, we come to the limitations on 
conflict, a subject best left to this point 
because so much of what has been said 
bears on it. Since conflict has been so often 
associated with social instability, waste, de- 
struction, random outbursts of violence, and 
long-drawn-out struggles, it is easy to equate 
conflict with a breakdown of control or to 
underestimate its limits. But social conflict 
behavior is rarely, if ever, random and with- 
out limitations. 

One of the properties of any system is 
that it is boundary-maintaining. That is, for 
the purposes at hand, an observer can usu- 
ally discover empirical distinctions between 
the related parts which comprise the system 
and other phenomena which are either un- 
related or, from the observer's standpoint, 
unimportant. Thus the parties to conflict and 
the conflict interaction (including its com- 
ponents) can be empirically separated from 
what was earlier called the “social context.” 
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The social context consists of non-system 
factors which the observer does think are 
important. Apart from system boundaries 
(or limits) in this sense, the other meaning 
of limitation on conflict concerns those fac- 
tors (inside or outside the system) which 
tend to affect the intensity, duration, en- 
largement, and mode of resolution of the 
conflict interaction process. As presented by 
Boulding, the proper way to connect system 
and non-system boundaries and limitations is 
by a concept of an “open system,” i.e., one 
which is characterized by internal changes 
in relationships among constituent parts and 
one which is susceptible to influences from 
outside its boundaries. Implicitly, at least, 
many propositions on conflict are based on 
a closed system or on an ever expanding 
system or on a system which manifests only 
disequilibrium as its essential property. 
There is ground for distrusting all three as 
approaches to the study of conflict. 

Major limitations on conflict can be listed 
briefly. Intrasystem limits are (1) functional 
interdependence between parties, (2) regu- 
lation through institutionalized norms and 
procedures, (3) the need for continued 
communication between parties, (4) conflict 
cost, (5) availability and feasibility of cer- 
tain modes of resolution, (6) inertia and 
organizational inefficiency of parties, (7) ig- 
norance or misunderstanding, and (8) 
avoidance taboos. Most of these are self- 
evident on the basis of the preceding dis- 
cussion. Thus the implications of conflict 
cost as a limitation on conflict are rather 
obvious. It may be that some conflict sys- 
tems have as their outstanding feature the 
desire of one or both parties to inflict maxi- 
mum disorder on the conflict relationship— 
subversion or a rebellion would be examples. 
Nonetheless, in conflict systems having pre- 
dominantly highly institutionalized non-vio- 
lent modes of resolution, there is a limit on 
tolerable disorder. The restoration of order 
following a disruption of normal interaction 
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places a burden on each party. The contrac- 
tual spacing of conflict resolution, e.g., a 
one-year or more union-management agree- 
ment, confirms this natural limitation. Even 
during a steel strike, a union will assign 
some of its members to keeping open-hearth 
furnaces banked. 

The last three limitations have not been 
mentioned before. Party weakness has been 
mentioned as a source of conflict under 
some conditions, but inertia and organiza- 
tional inefficiency may also limit conflict. 
Many social conflicts become less intense or 
die out altogether because one or both par- 
ties simply run out of sustained drive. Con- 
flict relations may be emotionally satisfying 
and substantively rewarding, but they are 
also burdensome. Sustained conflict, if vig- 
orously waged, puts a great premium on 
energy and resources, neither of which is 
unlimited in supply. Ignorance and mis- 
understanding are normally cited as sources 
and conditioners of conflict. However, it is 
not always recognized that these same fac- 
tors may also prevent or minimize conflict. 
How much more conflict would there be if 
individuals and groups really thoroughly 
and correctly understood each other’s mo- 
tives, words, and deeds? Kerr argues (26, 
p- 233): “In fact, misunderstanding and the 
misuse of words have probably made a sub- 
stantial contribution to industrial peace.” 
Diplomatic language, often dismissed as 
double talk, makes possible “planned mis- 
understandings” which keep tensions down 
and provide opportunity for clarification 
prior to ultimate or aggressive measures. 
Avoidance taboos, a term mostly employed 
by social anthropologists, denote behavioral 
restraints which have not been broadly ex- 
amined as a limiting factor in conflict. Every- 
one is aware of “things which are just not 
said or done,” regardless of provocation. 
Such restraints, if operative at enough key 
junctures of interpersonal and intergroup 


relations, may be a much more powerful 
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limitation on conflict than is realized. Re- 
ligious conflict in the contemporary United 
States is undoubtedly restrained by avoid- 
ance taboos. 

Limitations arising outside any conflict 
system can be classified as follows: (1) 
shared cultural and social values which neu- 
tralize or dominate conflicting values; (2) 
institutional sanctions against certain kinds 
of power relations and modes of resolution; 
(3) third parties interested in control or 
resolution; (4) crisscrossing of other con- 
flict systems which prevents enlargement or 
bipolarization around any single system; 
and (5) “cross-pressures” which create am- 
bivalences within parties. 

To the extent that there are “natural lim- 
its” to conflict, the lesson for the problem 
of resolution and control would seem to be 
this: Social strategies designed to keep con- 
flict functional and to prevent violent or 
aggressive conflict ought to be based in part 
on deliberate attempts to capitalize on nat- 
ural limits. This may involve giving up 
notions of “abolishing” conflict, of “final” 
resolutions, and may direct attention to less 
obvious control devices. Avoidance taboos, 
for example, may be easier to inculcate and 
enforce than centralized political controls. 
Clarification and invigoration of existing 
common values may be more feasible than 
finding formulae for reconciling some con- 
flicting values. 


SUMMARY 


Counting parties and issues, seven prop- 
erties of conflict systems have been outlined. 
Aside from providing categories to locate 
and relate descriptive and causal proposi- 
tions, this part of the analytic framework 
has other potential uses. Given a particular 
conflict system and given X empirical con- 
tent of categories 1 through 7, an observer 
might be able to hypothesize about the 
sources, conditions, functions, context, and 
type of conflict. Or, for example, if there are 
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multiple parties (category 1), if the issue is 
one of political power (category 2), if pow- 
er relations are diffuse and unstable (cat- 
egory 3), if the conflict is relatively non- 
institutionalized (category 5), if the conflict 
is direct and immediate (category 6), and 
if limitations (internal and external) are 
either absent or minimal, then an observer 
might predict a violent mode of resolution 
(category 4). 


VI. Conclusion 


When all is said and done, there is no 
substitute for more reliable and systematic 
knowledge produced by soundly conceived 
and executed research. The kind of analysis 
attempted here can aid in posing significant 
questions, in exposing areas of ignorance, 
and in generating testable hypotheses. Fur- 
thermore, an explicit framework provides a 
way of codifying existing unfunded com- 
mon-sense knowledge and research findings. 
We also feel that detailed studies will be 
more cumulative if it is possible to compare 
meaningfully cases and situations from a 
wide range of social conflicts. Meanwhile, 
the search for a limited number of major 
variables, the formulation of bold hypoth- 
eses, cross-field generalizations, and typifica- 
tion have their place in conflict analysis. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
will be to stimulate systematic research on 
international processes. The Journal will pro- 
vide a channel of communication for the re- 
search and thinking which are already being 
done, including work directly in this area and 
work in related areas that is potentially rele- 
vant. In addition, the Journal will enrich the 
study of international relations by encourag- 
ing, within the behavioral sciences, a new 
area of specialization. Since the Journal will 
be concerned with problem area rather than 
discipline, it will provide the interdiscipli- 
nary context favorable to research on inter- 
national behavior. 

The Journal will provide useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theoreti- 
cal and empirical articles, Conflict Resolution 
will also include special departments on cur- 
rent research, current literature, discussions 
and reviews, correspondence, and announce- 
ments. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


amics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions concerning 
reference citations, preparation of tables and 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 
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